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Falling Glass 


The first thing Gino noticed as he got out of his truck was the look on 
old Rico’s face. Then he looked up at the tall, newly completed office 
building thrusting up above the old man’s flower stand. He squinted, his 
eyes hurting from the bright glare playing on the huge window pane swaying 
high above them. 

Tony said, “Hey, how ya doing, Rico? Gonna be a nice day. Should 
make people wanna buy all your flowers.” Tony had gotten out the other 
side of the truck, jumped into the back, getting a big bucket of flowers, and 
was now bringing them to where Gino and Rico were standing. 

“Tony, never mind them flowers,” Rico said. “Put them back into the 
truck and help me with these here. I just finished putting them out on the 
sidewalk and then I see that window pane up there, first I heard it, God what 
a noise, grinding, and a big whoosh of air, and blowing. Just happened, just 
now when you guys pull up. It’s going to go any time now. I gotta move 
them flowers outta the way.” 

Gino grabbed the old man’s thin shoulders. “No, come on Rico, never 
mind the flowers. That glass is gonna fall. It could kill you. Let’s get outta 
here.” 


The old man broke free and ran to his flowers. Gino was amazed at 
how quickly he ran, how agilely he stooped over a bucket of gladiolas, 
swooping them up and running down the street with them. While Gino 
stared at him and Tony stared at the glass, Rico ran back. Gino heard 
strange sounds come from the old man’s throat, saw his eyes wildly looking 
up and then around at his buckets of flowers, then he grabbed another one 
and darted off with it. Without saying a word Tony and Gino each grabbed 
a bucket of flowers and ran off. 

By then a crowd had gathered where the men were taking the flowers. 
“There she goes.” They all looked up, as the pane of glass, which had been 
pulsating, forward and backward, now twisted about, one side coming loose 
and swiveling outward, hovered for a moment and then slowly tumbled out 
into the air. It seemed to fly far out and then a gust of wind blew it back to 
the building. The pane broke into two large pieces, one falling back toward 
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the building several stories below and shattering into thousands of tiny 
shards of glass falling like noisy snowflakes onto the sidewalk. The other 
piece, whole and with a sharp, jagged edge, seemed to hover above the green 
wooden flower stand, then slowly spiraled downward, leisurely, the sun’s 
glare on it as it descended slowly, seemingly cushioned by the gentle breeze, 
until suddenly it crashed down furiously, straight on to the flower stand, 
penetrating it. For an instance it remained there fixed, vibrating and 
shuddering, then it too disintegrated into tiny pieces, covering the stand with 
tiny, glaring glass. 

It seemed to Gino, as he held onto Rico, that the sound of glass falling 
lasted for minutes. Afterwards he doubted this, but wondered. After all, it 
had fallen from so high and the wind kept pieces up there a long time. The 
sound of the glass and the screams. And the sirens. But above all the 
sounds coming from Rico as he thrashed about and finally broke free, 
running to his flowers. 

Tony and Gino looked at each other. “God, he’s strong. I couldn’t 
hold him. He’s like a maniac.” 

“Come on, let’s get him. There’s glass all over. He can hurt himself.” 

The old man was running about, sobbing, wildly looking at the 
overturned buckets and torn flowers. All about him were crushed roses, 
carnations, chrysanthemums, a swarm of colors, and over them all a fine 
dust of glass. His flower stand was overturned. Tony and Gino ran over to 
him, their feet making crunching sounds on the glass. 

Gino saw many policemen running about. One was waving at them 
and shouting. The friends tried to grab the old man but he darted away, 
flailing his arms at them, grabbing at his buckets, scurrying about picking up 
flowers, trying to restore them into bouquets. 

Police were all over now, yelling, blowing whistles. One was running 
after Rico. “Hey, get the hell outta here. You crazy? This place is sealed 
off. Get the fuck outta here!” Tony and Gino reached Rico before the 
policeman and pulled him slowly away. 

They got Rico into the truck. Only then did they notice that his hands 
were covered with blood and petals of flowers. Tony took off his shirt and 
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wrapped it around the old man’s hands as they sat him down between them. 
Gino started the truck and pulled away, heading from Market to Mission 
Street toward the Excelsior District, where they all lived. 

“Shall 1 leave you off at the shop?” Gino asked Tony. 

“No. IT1 go with you to drop Rico off.” 

“You’ll be late.” 

“That’s ok.” 

They drove almost the full length of Mission Street, or that part of it 
that was in San Francisco, for it extended beyond the city limits, into Daly 
City and Colma, where all the cemeteries were. First they drove through the 
new commercial high rise area, then through the seedy skid row area being 
gentrified, then the Fatino Mission, until they reached the Excelsior District. 

Tony said, “Hey, Gino, there’s your dad.” Tony pulled down the 
window, leaned out and yelled, “Hey, Bruno,” waving. He waved a bit 
more, shrugged, and closed the window. “He didn’t notice us.” 

Tony and Gino brought Rico to his narrow, tall old Edwardian home 
on Persia Street, left him with his wife, and then went to their jobs. 
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Persia Street 


Bruno, as we shall soon see, was a writer, and he sometimes 
fantasized writing for a reader who is drowsy, lying in an easy chair in his 
library with the Sunday morning sun warming him through bright windows, 
leaning back, closing his eyes, dreamily seeing before him a large, glossy 
wall map of the world, brown, warm yellow, green, and the reader hazily 
sees the map coming closer and closer, slowly, until it becomes more 
detailed, it comes closer, focusing on San Francisco, he can see the lines of 
the streets, it comes closer and then opens up to the actual scene of Persia 
Street on a hot, sunny, lazy day, the sound of droning bumble bees in back 
yards, a humming bird hovering, an air that all is peaceful on Persia Street, 
elsewhere something may be going on, but not here. People on Persia Street 
are always waiting for something to happen, but it never does. 

Persia Street seemed always to exist in a time warp. It was like a 
distant outpost of an empire, barely affected by events elsewhere. There was 
the timeless quality there of a fable. Now a part of the San Francisco of the 
1980’s, it resembled, with its wide avenues and quiet, drowsy blocks, a 
small town of the 1950’s, just as in the 1950’s it resembled a midwestem 
city of the 1930’s, and in those latter years looked like, as nearly as the 
inhabitants could make it, a rural Mediterranean village. 

In the 1980’s many backyards of Persia Street still contained old, 
rotting rabbit hutches, sinking abandoned into weed choked dirt, and 
deserted chicken coops. Forty years earlier many families raised chickens 
and rabbits, and a few years before that an occasional goat, horse or cow 
could be seen peacefully chewing grass in one of the numerous large vacant 
lots. The original settlers in the early part of the 20 th century had planted fig 
and peach trees, grape arbors, herbs and vegetables and flowers, made their 
wine (it was too foggy for the grapes to mature, so they had to buy them), in 
an effort to transplant a bit of Italy, or Spain, or Portugal, or Greece, or 
Malta to Persia Street. Now these people were dead or very old, and their 
children were old. Only a few of their grandchildren still lived here, 
surrounded by Latinos, Samoans, Filipinos, most recently by yuppies, and, 
before anybody could realize it, other people lived there without having 
homes, lived in the streets, parked cars, vacant lots, laundromats, doorsteps, 
who knows where. 
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The old settlers had never really felt themselves to be part of San 
Francisco. They lived on its extreme southern edge, as Bruno expressed it, 
holding on by their fingertips, waiting to be pushed off to fall into the Italian 
cemetery in Colma. They looked, not northward, to the confusing babel of 
the San Francisco that formed its varied images in the minds of the peoples 
of the world, but southward, to South San Francisco with its (now 
abandoned) factories and canneries where the men and women of Persia 
Street had toiled for 50 years; to the cemeteries where they buried their dead, 
visited them, brought them flowers, where their children played as though 
they were playgrounds; to the suburbs on the peninsula where their more 
successful sons and daughters emigrated; to the San Mateo and Santa Cruz 
hills and mountains where they had in the past gone to gather mushrooms 
and chestnuts before those forested and pastured hills were turned into 
housing tracts; toward the San Bruno Mountains that separated San 
Francisco from South San Francisco and which had once been the 
playground of its children and the pastures for dairy cows and would soon be 
leveled for houses. 

They looked, in short, to things of the past, to things that existed no 
longer except in their memories. “That super market, that used to be 
Agostino’s pig ranch...” “That parking lot, that’s where Tony Bulla had his 
greenhouses...” Many could recall with detail the taste, shape, feel, smell of 
the mushrooms they had gathered, years after year, along the seemingly 
endless miles of rolling hills where now existed already deteriorating rows 
of seemingly endless houses. The people of Persia Street had an ability to 
look not only southward but inward, beneath the apparent surface, looking at 
the memories and ignoring what was really there around them. 

The parish of Mater Dolorosa, which encompassed the Excelsior 
District, was much like Persia Street, which formed its heart. About half of 
its members were descendants of the original settlers, mainly Italian, with a 
smattering of Irish, Portuguese, Spaniards, Maltese, and Germans. Most of 
them were now old, but there were still quite a few middle aged people and 
some young ones who had decided to live in the homes they inherited as 
they couldn’t afford to buy homes elsewhere. 

The other half of the parish consisted of more recent arrivals, of 
twenty years or so, Latinos from many countries. They had recently been 
joined by a score or so of young newly converted or returned Catholics who 
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saw the church as a vehicle for social transformations of various kinds, and 
most recently of all, a handful of families of refugees from Central America. 
The church’s new young pastor, Father Steve, as he insisted on being called, 
had ideas which were very much at odds with most of the parishioners and 
with the other priest, old Father Tooley, whose world consisted of the 
children of the parish school and, more particularly, consisted in instilling in 
them the proper athletic virtues. 

As the parish had become more Latino, a Spanish Mass had been 
introduced. There had never been an Italian Mass, the Latin one simply 
being changed into an English Mass. Many of the older Italian parishioners 
attended the Spanish Mass, preferring to attend a Mass they couldn’t quite 
understand. It somehow made them feel more Catholic. 
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Bruno Wanders Among The Warehouses 


Bruno hadn’t noticed Tony and Gino. He was running after a bus to 
get to work. One of his principles was never to run after a bus. He had his 
dignity. Never ask for a favor. 

So, half an hour earlier, when he turned the corner and saw the bus 
about to pull away, he slowed his pace, avoiding eye contact with the driver. 
No, he wouldn’t run. He wouldn’t beg. So what if he had to wait, he could 
have a cup of coffee and a doughnut. 

But the next bus was early, so Bruno, sitting at the window, took 
another gulp of steaming coffee and ran out, barely able, breathlessly, to 
board the crowded bus. Another man behind Bruno was not fast enough. 

The door closed before him. He banged on it and chased the bus for a block, 
shaking his fist. 

The bus lurched along Mission Street, lunging and shuddering. Bruno 
was surrounded by high school students, the odor of their bubble gum and 
the throbbing of their radios escaping their earphones, causing a further 
throbbing in his head. Typical, another morning, hungover, sour stomach, 
headache, woozy, smells of gum, noise, that's the start of my day. And a day 
at the friendly construction office of my dear brothers-in-law, i fratelli 
Giunta. 


The crowd gradually thinned out and Bmno was able to sit down on a 
damp seat. He peered unseeing out the grimy, smeared windows. And today 
I gotta go see Nicola Sand, day for my weekly lunch with him. The same 
talk, how gratified he is for the burial money, he can live in peace because of 
it. I hope he lives another ten years, because I’ll be damned if I can figure 
out what happened to his burial money. He’s 93 now and, as he says, he 
can go anytime, and me the treasurer of the burial society and I can’t find 
the money to bury the last old geezer. God, how did that happen ? I knew 
there was close to $5,000 when old Matteo Genovesi died and that was 11 
years ago. And now it’s $303.11. How can that be? 

Bruno’s head ached more and more. My God, there’s mamma. That’s 
her, sure enough, boogying down Mission Street, in her pant suit, God, she’s 
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80 years old, there she goes. She’s looking this way, but she doesn ’t see me, 
looking right through me. Lipstick. All those years papa was alive she 
never wore lipstick. 

“Hey, buddy, you gonna ride the bus all day?” Bruno looked up at the 
driver and noticed that the bus was stopped and empty. “This is the end of 
the line.” Bruno got out, confused. He looked up at the number and saw 
that he had gotten on the wrong bus. Look at me, descended from 
generations of wily sheep thieves, and I can’t even get on the right bus. 

God, I’m lost he thought, as he looked about him. Connecticut Street. Well, 
that’s a nice journey, from an evening of good food, companionship, drink, 
and music, at Persia Street, to hungover and lost on Connecticut Street. 

That’s me, Bruno Servadei. 

He walked desultorily about the streets. As he walked along, he saw a 
group of pigeons eating bread cmmbs on the sidewalk ahead of him. As he 
approached, all but one flew away. The remaining pigeon furiously darted 
about, pecking at the crumbs and peering at him, alternately pecking and 
peering, feet prancing about as it ate and darted and looked at him, as though 
it could not decide whether to keep on eating while it had all the food to 
itself, or to flee like the others had. Finally, when Bruno was almost upon it, 
the pigeon hopped away and settled down huffily about two feet away, 
watching and waiting until he passed by, then scurried back to the crumbs. 

Bruno looked about him, as always as he looked at the world through 
dirty glasses. There were always spots, always smudges, before his eyes, 
just as were the windows on the bus. 

Warehouses, empty, abandoned warehouses and factories. This is like 
the n eighborhood where I work but I don’t know how to get there from here. 
God, it’s depressing, it’s deserted, hardly anybody around, and in the old 
days it musta been crowded, thriving. This is where a lot of people I grew 
up with, in the Excelsior, used to work, before all the plants closed down. I 
gotta find my way, I’m late for work, the boys will have a good laugh. 

“Well, professor, you finally showed up. Working all night on your famous 
novel? ” “Hey, that must be a long novel, Bruno, when you gonna finish it 
and let us poor slobs see it? ” Don’t know how they do it. Eat like horses 
and drink more than I do, stay up half the night and then they ’re at the yard 
ready to work their asses off for ten hours, yellin ’ and punching each other, 
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and I can barely drag my ass down into the chair so I can stare out that 
filthy window at that crane and that rusty wrecking ball. 

Suddenly Bruno heard screeching brakes and turned just as a truck 
swerved around him turning a corner. Bruno turned to give the driver a dirty 
look, stumbling on the curb as he did so. God, these crazy drivers. I gotta 
be careful, though. I told myself, no more dirty looks. Bruno of the 
Perpetual Scowl, that’s me. That’s what Nello says, I always got a dirty 
look on my face, a muz.o, that’s why people don’t like me. I look resentful. 
Calls me the village scold. Well, that can be dangerous nowadays, lot of 
angry people around. Bruno came to a bus stop. 

Like that day last week, I could got killed. 

Bruno had been walking along Mission Street to the library when he 
saw a woman pedestrian, about to cross the street, suddenly back up onto the 
sidewalk as a car almost hit her as it maneuvered into a parking space. The 
woman had nonchalantly moved on, but Bruno stopped in his tracks, to give 
a dirty look to the driver of the car. And then that bastard gives me the 
finger and jumps out of the car, from the passenger side, and yells at me. 

I’m already across the street, but like an idiot I have to stare back at the 
driver, giving her a dirty look for driving like that. “It’s my responsibility to 
educate people when they drive dangerously, ” seems to be my attitude, sure 
it is, like an idiot. And the guy is yelling at me, “You don’t like it, what’s it 
to you, what you looking at, you son-of-a-bitch, ” and then he’s running 
across the fucking street and he’s two inches away from me, 6 feet tall and 
200 pounds at least, and yelling at me, “You wanna fight, ” and circling 
around me with his fists raised, “You wanna fight, put up your fists, come 
on, I’ll fight you, ” and people gathering around looking mildly curious, like 
they’d be interested to see what developed but they wouldn’t stop anything, 
and his girlfriend or wife, whatever, still parking the car and looking at us, 
smiling, like isn’t he cute, like he does this sort of thing all the time, I coulda 
been killed, all it takes is one punch, people see movies, John Wayne 
slugging it out for 10 minutes, they think it hurts maybe a little, but people 
can die, that’s what happened to Billy Budd, one blow did it, and me backing 
away saying, “No, you think I’m crazy? ” God, I was scared, just walking 
along minding your own business and the next minute some lunatic wants to 
kill you, God, I gotta be careful. 

Bruno planted himself, contritely and inoffensively, at the bus stop. 

He slowly revolved his aching, hot head and stiff neck, looking about him at 
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the industrial wasteland of San Francisco. I gotta spend more time looking 
around me, observing. How can I ever be a writer if I don’t notice things? 
I’ve always got my head up my ass. I need to see . God, look at those 
buildings, falling apart, blocks after blocks, broken glass all over, windows 
out, everything rusty, grimy. And that tall building up there, they ’re tearing 
it down, big crane and wrecking ball, half gutted, all the front of it is 
knocked down, you can see the inside of it, all the rooms, walls between 
them but no front, like a waffle standing up. Reminds me of pictures of the 
catacombs of Rome. I wonder if these buildings have ghosts? 

Nello and all those ghost stories last night. He and his mother. They 
were in good form. Hard to understand her, she thinks senovese dialect is 
Italian, but between them they sure have a lot of stories. I think she half 
believes them, too. The way she tells them makes you believe. Tony and 
Gino were really listening seriously. Wish I could remember half the stories 
they tell, but I can’t, no memory, should write them down. Course, ghost 
stories are very iffy, but there is a market for them, maybe. 

A bus approached. Bruno boarded it, hoping it would take him where 
he needed to go. He would never ask for directions. 
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Amelia Of The Roses 


Amelia looked down at him from her kitchen window. Just like that 
time, so many years ago now, he was just a kid, and I happened to come to 
the window one night and look out and there he was, Tony and that rascal 
Gino, he probably put him up to it, the two of ’em, stealing my fruit. Tony 
was always a good boy, though, even while he was stealing my fruit he was 
walking careful like so not to step on my roses. 

Tony looked at the yard, shook his head and sighed. God, what a 
mess. This is going to take a lot of work. Too bad too, you can tell this was 
a nice garden at one time. Can hardly see any roses, they ’re all choked and 
surrounded by weeds, milkweed, finocchio, God, nasturtiums, grass, 
everything but roses, and she said the whole garden was in roses, not many 
left now, and they ’re all scraggly and old, terrible shape. 

He stared at a slug slowly meandering on the old walkway, green with 
moss, and at the snail tracks crisscrossing the weed and tree root cracked 
bricks. Trees are taking over, that’s one problem, need to be pruned, that 
fig tree and the lemons, getting too big, shading the yard, not enough sun 
gets through. Just this fern and those weak looking fuschias can grow and 
they ain’t doing that great either. And to think, this is the yard of Amelia 
delle rose , Amelia of the Roses, the whole Excelsior knows her by that, 
because of her famous roses. Well, I guess she’s been sick a long time, and 
acting strange too, from what ma says. 

Amelia watched as he leaned up against the old rabbit hutch, sagging 
and rotting. Careful with that hutch young man, it’s ready to collapse, and 
you ’re a big, strong one. He’s such a handsome boy too, just like his 
grandfather, and what a body, so big and strong, that’s America, his 
grandfather was not like that, yes, a good looking young man and a good 
boy, too, everybody says so. Of course there are them stories about him and 
Minnie, but so what, why not? You can’t ignore nature. 

Tony picked up an overturned flower pot. Two huge snails, covered 
with sow bugs, were there in the moist stifling smelly interior. God, ugly 
things, they’re taking over, climbing all over the fence, and it’s going to fall 
over the next strong wind, look how it’s sagging. She grew the best roses 
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around. Everybody said she had a magic touch, worked magic with them. 
She was more famous for that than for being a whore. 

He ran up the old wooden back stairs, two at a time, his hand gliding 
up the creaky railing. The stairs groaned and sagged under his weight. He 
entered the kitchen. Amelia was standing over the stove now, pouring some 
water into a cup for tea. A bottle of anisetta and two small glasses were on 
the kitchen table. 

“Sit down and have a little drink, Tony. I got some cookies too, nice 
biscotti . I’ll get ’em out in a minute.” 

Tony sat down gingerly on an old, tiny chair flecked with cigarette 
ashes. A cigarette with a long curling ash was smoking in an ashtray next to 
the liqueur bottle. The old woman joined him at the table. 

“Well, Amelia, it needs a lot of work, I guess you’ve been sick a long 
time and neglecting it, but I can fix it up, no problem.” He sipped his 
anisetta , relishing the sweet stickiness on his lips. 

“Tony, you do what you need to, I know you have the knowledge and 
I’ll be happy to pay you well, don’t worry about that, but I’m old and sick 
now and I can’t do it myself no more. I shoulda called you in long ago.” 

“Don’t worry about the money, Amelia, we’re neighbors, I’ll be 
happy to help. I don’t need no pay.” 

“I don’t want to take advantage, Tony. You have your job to think of, 
that keeps you busy, I know. You run a sports store, right?” 

“Yeah, but that don’t matter.” 

“You’re famous in this city, I understand, in sports, you were a great 
football player for Sacred Heart, I remember. How come you never went to 
college, Tony, you coulda been a pro they say?” 

“Too much knocking around, Amelia, I got tired of that. I wanna 
have a whole body.” 
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He looked at her as she inhaled and coughed, a loud, wracking cough 
that seemed to tear her thin frame apart. She coughed and coughed while he 
tried to ignore it, looking at the grimy yellow and brown stained walls. His 
eyes kept coming back to her, though, to her smooth, delicate face, white 
with mottled red patches, long nose, thin lips and huge gray eyes sunk very 
deeply in huge, hollow sockets. She reminds me, with them eyes, and that 
nose, of that Queen, from the history book, Queen Elizabeth. The Virgin 
Queen. Hah, Amelia, the virgin queen, that’s a good one. 

Amelia’s coughing finally stopped and she had a long pull of the 
anisetta . Such a smooth skin he has, like a baby’s, no beard. His father and 
grandfather aren’t like that, their faces are blue after they shave. Well, I 
guess he ’ll be like that in time, he’s still a baby, even though he is so big. 

He’s big enough for what I want him to do, but will he do it? Will he think 
I’m crazy? 

“Your grandfather and me came from the same village in the old 
country, you know. Not that we knew each other over there, of course, I was 
just a baby when we came here. Yeah, we go back a long way together, I 
always liked your grandfather.” She poured them both another shot. 

“Not that there was ever anything between us - that way, you know - 
him and me. Oh no. You can ask anybody. I always had a strict policy 
when I was in the, you know, the business. No man in the neighborhood. 
That was a strict rule. I never allowed any man of the neighborhood to 
touch me. I could always hold my head high with the women here because 
they all knew their husbands weren’t fooling around with me. And I always 
did my business elsewhere, no men ever came in my house for that. No man 
has ever slept in this house besides my father and brothers. But I always 
liked your grandfather, me and him go back a long way, and he was a good 
man, always laughing and teasing, but in a kind way, you know, never 
mean.” I woulda made an exception for him too, but he never came. 

Amelia looked out the window, eyes far away as the smoke curled in 
front of them. Tony stared at her reddish hair in its hairnet, “painted,” as the 
women of the neighborhood put it. Ever since Tony could remember she 
had looked like this, when he came to her house on an errand she would 
have on the old faded blue housecoat and huge house slippers she had on 
now, on the rare trips outside the old black coat with the dingy fur collar 
with the fox head. Hard to think of her doing that. 
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Course, she don’t go out much anymore, Minnie does her shopping, 
she’s been sick, for years now she hardly goes out and everybody say she’s 
been acting really funny. Like at church, she won’t sit near anybody. Says 
she don’t like the new ways, havin ’ to shake hands with people next to you in 
the pew and sayin ’, “peace be with you, ” she don’t like that crap. She don’t 
like to be touched, ma says. So she sits by herself. 

Suddenly she turned to look at him. “Do you remember my roses, 
Tony? They were so lovely, in the old days. I had hundreds of them, gave 
them to the whole neighborhood, there wasn’t a family on Persia Street that 
didn’t get my roses in those days. Red, golden, yellow, all shades of white, 
beautiful colors. I gave them to the church too, of course, the monsignor, he 
always expected them. ‘When are you going to give us some more roses,’ 
he would say whenever he saw me. Got so he annoyed me, he expected 
them, like I was obliged or something. Well, that was long ago, anyway. 

The roses haven’t done too well for a long time, I can’t take care of them as 
well these days, they’re neglected. But you, Tony, you could fix all that, 
you could take care of them.” 

God, look how she’s looking at me with those eyes. They ’re like 
stabbing and grabbing me, pulling me to her. 

The weak sun streamed in through the window, highlighting 
thousands of grains of dust in the air and on the furniture. Now and then it 
would be covered by a passing cloud and the room would be darker, colder. 

I brought roses for your baptism too, Tony, I remember that well, but I 
won’t say that, men get embarrassed, they don’t want to hear stories about 
when they was babies. 

“Amelia, you should get the roof fixed, all these leaks are causing 
mufa, there’s mildew all over, and you got all those pots for the leaks, here, 
in the hallway, I noticed your front room too when I went by. The house is 
gloomy, light it up, open the windows, let some air in, it’ll make you feel 
better. The place can depress you. I’ll help you, in no time things will be 
better, you watch.” 

I don’t have no time, Tony, that’s the problem, my time’s up, that’s 
why I called you over, not for no lousy mildew and leaking roofs, who cares 
about them, I’ve lived with ’em for years now, who knows how long, I can’t 
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remember anything anymore and before long the mufa is gonna be on me, 
on my body, the hell with the house. 

“That’s nice of you, Tony, but first I want to get the roses fixed up 
like they was, like they used to be. One thing at a time, Tony.” 

“Yeah, Amelia, I remember when you used to enter your roses in the 
contests. My mom says you always won prizes, at least honorable mention.” 

“The best roses in the city, one judge told me once. Course, that was 
many years ago.” One year I got honorable mention, they did it as a joke, 
pulling my leg, laughing at me behind my back, them snooty high society 
ladies, they was too good for poor Amelia from Persia Street. Who cares 
anymore, but it used to get me mad, them days when I cared about things 
like that. Ain’t that funny, to think back now, it don’t seem important 
anymore. 

She pulled herself up from the chair, lighting another cigarette. Tony 
noticed her thin wrists, her fingers which seemed to consist only of bones, 
yellow taut skin, and huge blue bulging veins, knotted and hard. Her 
fingertips were stained by cigarettes. 

“Tony, come with me to the front room. I want to show you some 
pictures of me with my roses.” They walked slowly down the narrow, dark 
hallway and entered the front room, small, overstuffed with old furniture, 
heavy dark wooden chairs and tables, frayed sofa whose arms were covered 
with yellowing doilies. On all the walls were faded astrology charts, 
horoscopes, pictures of hands. A dusty bookshelf contained scores of old 
books on palm reading, numerology, phrenology, astrology, the occult. On 
top of the bookcase, on the table and on the fireplace mantle were numerous 
photographs. 

Tony looked at some old, sepia photos of a man and woman, dressed 
stiffly in new clothes, holding a baby, whose huge eyes peered somberly at 
the camera. “That was me and my folks, before we came to America. Over 
there, those are my grandmother and her sisters.” Tony looked at a picture 
of three old women, shrouded in black from head to toe, sternly staring at 
him. “Over here, these are for this country.” There were many pictures of a 
young woman, large, robust. “Yep, them’s me, Tony, hard to believe, ain’t 
it, that’s how much I changed.” 
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Her face had been full then, cheeks plump, lips voluptuous. In all the 
pictures she smiled, almost defiantly, cockily. In one, taken during the war, 
she was surrounded by sailors in white, her hair in a huge pompadour. 

God, how she changed. It’s like two different women. I never knew 
her when she was like that, all healthy and strong, cocky smile, ready to take 
on the world. She’s always been an old woman to me, thin, skinny, shuffling 
around, ever since I can remember. 

He gazed a long while at the photo of Amelia with the sailors. That’s 
a lot of woman, no wonder she was so popular, “in the business. ” Great 
body, not like she is now at all. 

“Those’re old ones, black and white. That one over there is in color 
of me with the roses. Look at those colors.” 

Tony moved on to a photo of her dressed in a white apron. “That’s 
me when I worked at the meat packing plant, before the war. That was hard 
work, Tony, and when the war came I went into the other business, stopped 
killing myself. I won’t say I didn’t like it either, at first, when it was the 
young soldiers and sailors, I had a good time and made a lot of money. But 
then, later, after the war, it wasn’t so good then, it was slobs and creeps, a lot 
of ’em, and I wasn’t getting any younger, you know. You can’t stay in that 
business forever.” Oh yes, it got bad after the war, the creeps, like that 
Paolo Sanguinetti, I remember all the disgusting times with him, how can I 
forget, when I found out about him and his daughter, the things he did to her 
and then he would come to me, may he rot in hell, the bastard, the filthy 
bastard. 

“Do you really know how to tell fortunes, Amelia, read palms and 

all?” 


“Of course, your grandmother and great grandmother always came to 
me. They was always satisfied. People believed in those days. Now 
nothing works, nobody believes, so my powers are gone. I learned from a 
friend, in the business, you know what I mean. She used to say, ‘Amelia, we 
can’t keep this up forever you know, some day we’ll wake up and realize 
we’re old, all washed up, finished, you gotta plan for that day.’ So she 
showed me and taught me all about reading the palms, the tea leaves, the 
numbers, cards, all of it. When the time came that’s how I lived, I started on 
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the side little by little and gradually that’s how I made my living. Not much, 
of course, never made much that way, but it was enough, what with my 
savings, I never had to go on welfare. I did all right, enough to keep up the 
house and the groceries, not that I eat much anymore, haven’t for years, bad 
liver and all. Used to drink too much, before and during the war, drank like 
a fish, but I was strong then, it didn’t harm me, but now I can’t handle it, 
should cut it out but I enjoy it, helps me remember the old days, all I have 
now is my memories, you know.” 

They were quiet a moment, listening to the sounds of pigeons. “I hate 
them pigeons, Tony, awful things. Always used to have nice little birds 
here, they used to nest on the side of the house there, but no more, pigeons 
and crows, now.” She paused. “I haven’t read palms in years, don’t like to 
touch people. Do leaves once in a while as a favor for an old friend. That’s 
all.” God, those sweaty, clammy hands. “So I told people I couldn’t do it no 
more because my eyes wasn’t so good.” 

She looked at Tony nervously, from the side of her eye, adjusting her 
hairnet. “Tony, come to my bedroom, there is something else I want to 
show you.” 

The bedroom was tiny, crowded with a huge bed and armoire, 
oppressive with dust and the smell of decay. Between the bed and the 
armoire Tony saw a small wooden coffin. Gee, she really is crazy, just like 
everybody’s been saying. A coffin, in her bedroom. How did she get it in 
here? God, this is weird. 

“Come here, Tony, come and sit on the bed by me. I wanna talk to 
you, serious, this is serious business.” 

She hesitated and then spoke quickly. “The roses need somebody 
strong to take care of them, to restore them to health, Tony. Poor things 
have been neglected, they need to be pruned, they need fertilizer, the soil has 
gotten weak.” Yes, my own body can strengthen the soil. 

She sighed. “No, that ain’t the reason I got you here, Tony, it’s 
something else and I gotta count on you.” 

Tony looked at the coffin. 
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“Tony, look at me, when I die I want you to put me in that coffin and 
bury me in the yard, under my roses, on the quiet, nobody knows. Will you 
do that for me, Tony, please? I don’t want no strangers touching me when 
I’m dead. I can’t stand to think of that, please help me, Tony, do this favor 
for me.” The two did not look at each other, Tony continuing to fix his gaze 
on the coffin, she staring at her hands which she twisted together on her 
narrow lap. 

“Are you serious, Amelia? You can’t do that in this day and age. 

How did you get that in here, anyway?” 

“Never mind how I got it, I got it. It wasn’t easy, but I did it, took a 
lot of planning, but I got it, long time ago too, so no suspicions. You don’t 
have to worry about that.” 

“But, Amelia, what about the church? I mean, God, you have to have 
a funeral and all.” 

“Never mind about that. That’s settled. It’s arranged. God 
understands. We discussed it.” 

“But, Amelia, you can’t be buried in your yard, it’s against the law.” 

“I have it figured out, Tony, I been thinking about it for a long time. 
I’ll pretend to leave, tell people I’m going to the old country to die, when the 
time comes, everyone will think I’m gone, but you.” 

“Amelia, think, the new owners....” 

“You can have this house, Tony, that’s part of the deal, a necessary 
part. You live in the house. It will be nice for you. Sure, it’s a little run 
down now, but you can fix it, you’re good at things like that. This house 
used to be your grandfather’s, you know, it used to belong to him. He sold it 
to my father, real cheap, and it’s all paid for, Tony. You can live here and 
protect my body, see that nobody disturbs it. And you can take care of my 
roses.” 


“But why, Amelia, why? It doesn’t make sense.” 

She reared herself up and glared at him, spitting out the words. 
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“I don’t want no more strangers touching me, never again. No 
doctors, no medical students, morticians, cutting me up while they’re talking 
about the football game and their cars, just like they was a bunch of butchers 
at the shop.” I been to the hospital, I know what they’re like, how they treat 
people, it’s bad enough when they’re alive, imagine how they treat them 
dead. 


God, I figured she was up to something with the anisetta and cookies 
and all, but, hell, this is too much. 

She looked at him, pleadingly, but hope seeming to drain from her 
eyes. “Isn’t it funny I want the coffin? Strange, I mean. What difference is 
it going to make.” There was a long pause. 

“You know, it’s a coincidence, Tony, I had a dream, about you and 
your friend Gino, you was over in Colma, at the cemetery, clear as could be, 

I can see the green lawns now, and he was explaining this deal to you, you 
know how he is, that Gino, he had a business, going to all the cemeteries in 
Colma and he got to dig up all the graves for fertilizer, he sold the sacks for 
$25 each, because it was such good stuff, naturally, and he had to pay only 
$5 a sack. And he was explaining it to you, you and him was going to go 
into business together. Isn’t that a funny dream, Tony?” 

They sat a long while, Amelia looking at him while he looked at the 
coffin. “Tony, after you’re dead your body don’t belong to you no more. 
How come? Is that right? They do what they want with you, people you 
never saw in your life, pulling and pushing you, cutting you up. I don’t want 
that to happen to me, Tony, you gotta help me. You’re a good boy, with a 
good heart, I can ask you to do this for me.” 

“I can’t, Amelia, anything else I would be happy to. You’re just not 
feelin’ good now, what with the roses dying and your health and all, the 
house, but I’ll help you with all that, you’ll see and then you’ll laugh at all 
this about the coffin.” 

“You mean you won’t help me?” He said nothing and she began to 
cry, huge tears swelling out from her sunken sockets, dropping onto her lap. 
Tony moved over to her, putting his arms around he thin shoulders, feeling 
the bones through the garment. 
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“Don’t touch me, don’t touch me, not even you, not until I’m dead!” 

He got up to leave, backing away. “I’ll come back, Amelia, really, I 
will. I’ll go now to leave you alone, I’m sorry I upset you. I’ll be back later 
and fix up your yard and things, don’t worry about that. And we can talk 
about the other thing. I gotta go now, bye Amelia.” 

He backed out of the room, watching the old woman sobbing and 
shaking, the tears gushing from her eyes. 
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Bruno At Work 


Bruno walked slowly, his head down, through the cluttered, dirty 
construction yard, his head throbbing more than ever. Electric saws 
shrieked, hammers pounded, big, strong men shouted. Another work day 
was upon Bruno. 

He worked, part time, as a bookkeeper for the construction firm of 
Giunta Brothers, owned by the three brothers of his former wife. His 
brothers-in-law had hired him ten years ago and kept him on, despite his 
incompetence, out of deference to their aged father, who loved his grandson, 
Gino, Bruno’s son. The old man had worked for sixty years as a flower 
grower in Colma, and still owned a few acres and greenhouses there, where 
he went each day with Gino, who worked there while the old man sat in a 
dusty old rocking chair, watching. 

Bruno wasn’t really a bookkeeper. But he wasn’t anything else either, 
so that is what he did. It was the worst possible choice for him, who had no 
ability with numbers and no urge to “problem solve.” He was completely 
out of his depth with the financial accounting and even less comfortable with 
ordering supplies and equipment, about which he was ignorant, and dealing 
with the men in the construction industry. 

He was humored by his brothers-in-law, patronized by them, 
mockingly. They had never approved of their sister, or her husband, and 
thought even less of him since she left him five years earlier. But, “What the 
fuck, he don’t do much harm and he’s good for a few laughs. And it makes 
the old man happy, not that he has any use for Bruno, never did, but for 
Gino’s sake. Besides, can’t let him starve.” 

Once a year the brothers Giunta brought in a certified public 
accountant, Angelo Tomasi, who had gone to school with Bruno. He had a 
large accounting business and lived near the Giunta in Hillsborough and 
belonged to the same country club. Every year he would come, fleshy, 
jowly face smirking at Bruno, take the books and clean up the mess Bruno 
had made of them. 
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Bruno paused to talk to a worker who had a question for him. Bruno, 
short, paunchy, stoop shouldered, balding, seemed to stand sort of sideways 
to people he was with, as though he were about to dart off, as though he 
were there only temporarily and should be elsewhere. Just passing by, about 
to flee, the conversation was only an interruption of something else he was 
engaged in elsewhere. And his mind seemed distracted, elsewhere as well. 
He always seemed to be thinking of something else, whatever he was doing, 
brows furrowed, as though bewildered or listening to a tiny sound far away. 
He couldn’t concentrate. When reading he couldn’t go for more than a few 
paragraphs without thinking of something else, maybe his writing. At work 
he thought of his novel. When working on his novel he worried about work. 

Bruno had a sense of living on a smaller scale than others, the 
notables he read about in the papers, even his brothers-in-law and their 
workers. He occupied a smaller space, not sure that he had a right even to 
occupy his small niche. 

He mounted the brick stairs to the office. He pushed through the 
tattered screen door and entered the first of the two square rooms. This was 
the outer office. There was a big L-shaped counter, behind which were three 
battered wooden and metal desks. Outside the counter were chairs, filing 
cabinets, and shelves. The place was a mess, debris scattered all about, dust 
from years on everything, the high windows encrusted with dirt and 
cobwebs. Faded calendars, with pictures of naked blonde women and black 
boxers decorated the green, peeling walls. The stale air smelled of motor oil 
and cigars. 

Three or four loungers were hanging about, talking about football or 
hunting, loudly, laughing. One of them was Mike Giunta, the others his 
employees or truck drivers who had brought supplies. 

“Hey, Bruno, keepin’ bankers’ hours again, huh?” 

“Hey, Bruno, how’s your book cornin’ along?” 

“When’s it coming out, any day now?” 

“Let us know when you get the Nobel Prize.” 
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He smiled weakly, shrugged and tightened his shoulders, sinking his 
neck submissively, waved forlornly, and pushed into the back office where 
he worked. He heard, “Him write a book? It’d be better if he kept the books 
for the business straight. The place would go broke if it was left to him.” 

That was Mike, the brother who was kindest to him. He never saw 
John, who never came to the yard and never invited him to his mansion. The 
other brother, Lou, whom he saw daily, never spoke to him, never 
acknowledged his presence. 

The phone was ringing. It was a supplier, an angry one, with whom 
Bruno had been having a confusing dispute over delivery of cement for a 
week. Bruno got all mixed up over the kind of cement, the amount, the 
price, the conditions of delivery, it was all beyond him. He did what he 
could, trying to soothe the man but he didn’t, because even the men in the 
outer office, their talk subsiding just in time, heard the man scream, “I’m 
gonna shove that fucking cement up your fucking ass, you bastard!” The 
men renewed their conversation, more softly and haltingly, amid a few 
chuckles. After all, that supplier was notorious for having a bad temper. 

Poor Bruno, he was no match for him. 

He slowly, clumsily typed an invoice on the old clunky typewriter. 

He looked at his almost useless hands and thought that his father’s hands had 
held welding tools for 40 years, and his forefathers for centuries had milked 
sheep. How different their lives were, the hands that squeezed the teats of 
sheep and those hands that banged ineffectually on a typewriter. 

He went through the mail, and answered the always busy phone. He 
drank some coffee, and took some pills for his headache. He put off 
working on the books. He couldn’t get them to balance. He was close, 
closer than he had ever been, but there were some figures he couldn’t make 
sense of, figures that wouldn’t match. 

Just like poor Nicola’s burial money, what did I do with that, how 
could it disappear? Why did I ever agree to be treasurer of the Societa ’ 
Operaia anyway, me of all people, I was never even a member. Papa was 
the member, he was the treasurer, for 40 years, and when he died they 
wanted me. I can still remember old man Pizzi, “You gotta take over, sure, 
you the logical choice, you got all the records at home. Besides, you gotta 
education, we all from the old country and old now, you be the treasurer, 
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Bruno, you can’t say no. ” No, I could never say no. Everybody says no to 
me, but I could never say no. That was 15 years ago. There were only ten 
members left of the Workers Society burial association then, most in their 
80s and 90s. Now there was only one, and he was 93. 

Bruno made an effort to file and work on the books. He did the 
easiest things first and put off the difficult tasks. That was his way of 
getting some work done. 

At 11:00 Bruno felt he had done enough work to take a break. He 
pulled out a tattered notebook from his jacket and put it on his desk. He got 
another cup of coffee. 

He turned the pages ruefully. Biggest mistake in my life was ever 
crossing Mission Street, going to San Francisco State. Got too many ideas, 
thought I could be a writer. What a joke. What a curse, thinking that. I’ll 
never be a writer, just like everything else I do, mediocre, second rate. 

He stared at his notebook. On the cover was bravely written, A Banal 
Life , by Bruno Servadei, written in one of his optimistic moments. The 
notebook was thin, the pages furiously scribbled upon at night dejectedly 
torn out, crumpled, and tossed into the wastebasket in the morning. 

I’m like Sisyphus, doomed to a life of being excited about an idea 
when I’m drunk at night only to see it for the junk it really is the next 
morning, hung over. He held his coffee mug with his right hand, the hot 
steam soothing his dry eyes, mournfully turning the notebook pages with his 
left hand. 

Can hardly read this stuff. God, how can I do it, every night, I never 
learn, give me a couple martinis and I think I’m the American Pirandello, 
and this is the result. 

Bruno was writing a novel about a working class Italian-American, 
named Guido, who wanted to be a writer, but had little talent. Bruno was 
constantly embarrassed because the samples of Guido’s writing which he 
used in the novel were no worse than his own writing. Well, why not, it is 
autobiographical, I don’t deny that. The book isn ’t going to get published, 
it’s not going to get me any money so I can leave this dump, let it at least do 
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me some good psychologically, let me spill my guts in the novel, let it serve 
that purpose at least. 


But it didn’t. Bruno really wanted to be an artist, a serious writer, he 
wavered, daily, even hourly, between self-denigration and hope, switching 
from the severest self-criticism to inspired note-taking. It was no use, he 
couldn’t help himself, he wanted to be a writer, and he didn’t want to be an 
autobiographical one. He aspired to better than that, and he didn’t want to 
probe himself too deeply, and what readers would be interested in him or his 
life? 


He looked down at the page: “.. .sitting, shivering in the cold fog, 
waiting to die (for death). ..” That is truly banal, God, how trite, I am the 
master of that kind of writing. I've got it down pat. He tore up the page. 

The next one: “A lazy, sleepy, camomila mood (day)...” He tore that 
one up. Who the fuck knows what camomila is anymore, it’s not going to 
convey anything, although I think the yuppies are taking it up, I don’t know. 
Bruno Servadei, the Faulkner of Persia Street, of the Excelsior, what a joke. 
Even the library literary magazine won’t touch this stuff. 

Mike entered the room noisily, going to a large metal cabinet against 
the wall. He took out a rifle and left. There goes heavy gutted Michele , 
President of the Rod and Gun Club, to show off his gun and brag to his 
cronies. Bastard likes to kill everything in sight. He tore out another page. 

He gazed at another. “I am a foolish man, but not a bad one. Not 
really. And a disappointed man, with a life that has turned out badly. And 
won’t get any better.” Rip. Bruno’s novel was becoming shorter and 
shorter. He smiled bitterly. When I think of a novel I think of something like 
Wolfe’s huge manuscript, getting bigger and bigger, growing, assuming 
awesome proportions, sprawling, as big as Mike’s Mercedes (“duh 
Mercedes ”), pages sticking out from the string bindings, cartons full of 
creativity. And my novel shrinks each morning, it becomes smaller and 
smaller each day. Everything I write each ecstatic evening as I drink my 
wine and listen to Nello’s operas, I destroy the next hung over morning. 

He put away the notebook and took out another, his poetry notebook. 
He fumbled through its pages. Here’s one I thought was so good last night 
after Louisa’s gnocchi, listening to Cavalleria Rusticana and drinking 
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Nello ’s good wine. Let’s look at it in the clear light of day. He smirked, 
looking at the dirty window, the light blocked by a huge, rusting wrecking 
ball hovering there. He looked back balefully at his little notebook. 

R.I.P. 

A small mouse, 
gray and stiff, 
dead in the garden. 

Was it the dog 
or the cat 
that killed it? 

Who knows. 

Bury it. 

And, since it’s time 
to bury the dog shit, 
bury it in the same hole 
with the brown turds. 

What a fate! 

Bruno poured himself some more coffee. Well, how about that, I 
created a new genre, Bruno Servadei’s mouse-shit school of poetry. I kinda 
like it, but who else would? 

All during this time the phone had rung occasionally and Bruno had 
answered it, performing competently enough. Now it was quieter, and he 
felt a bit better, his hangover resolving itself as it usually did by Noon or so. 
He took out some sheets of accounting paper and a pen. It showed a woman 
in a red bathing suit, which disappeared when the pen was turned down, 
revealing her naked body. Mike loved those pens. 

Bruno wrote down the date, paused and then, “I am Bruno, son of 
Giovanni. My mother is Emma, daughter of Salvatore.” He wrote slowly, 
attempting solemnity, wishing magically. Then he stared at the words, 
hoping they would convey something to him, create an identity, create him. 
“And Salvatore’s father was Ulisse. And they came from a village in Sicily 
that had been Greek speaking at one time. So I am of the same blood as 
Cavafy and Kazantzakis, and Euripides.” Who am I kidding? 
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He threw the pen down on the desk and stared at the wrecking ball. 
How many buildings, homes, has that destroyed? Why do I write down 
those names, why do I care if I had a grandfather named Ulisse? I want a 
family like the Romanos, I guess, or even the Giunta, swine that they are, at 
least they ’re close and successful. Not like ours. What does this have to do 
with my writing? Oh, that’s it, I know I was thinking of Tony, my mind is 
rotting, no memory, too much booze. That’s it, Tony, he and his father and 
uncles, they were all jocks, famous in San Francisco at least, big football 
and basketball heroes, four of them, the Romanos are famous in this city, 
everybody has heard of them, and in the Mission everybody knows them 
personally, big, happy, prosperous family, popular, successful. Not like 
ours, nobody has ever heard of the Servadei, we ’re all scattered, never 
accomplished anything, my father has left nothing to be remembered by, 
only his gravestone. 

No, that’s not true. He’s been published. Used to publish old Sicilian 
proverbs and folk tales in the Italian anarchist newspaper. But they ’re gone 
now, can’t find them anywhere, mama burned them that day in the yard 
when she burned all ofpapa’s stuff and mine, that big fire there, boxes of 
stuff in that old trash can, smoke coming out, her reaching into boxes, her 
sleeves rolled up, grabbing handfulls of papers and pictures to throw in the 
fire, sweat on her upper lip, then she sees me and, “cleaning out the 
basement, you no wanna all this junk, you never look at it, whatta use you 
got? ” 


Bruno felt the room get darker, as though a cloud were passing, and 
he felt a slight shudder and he heard men yelling. He looked out the window 
and saw the wrecking ball swaying back and forth, slowly. Once it came so 
close it covered the window, then withdrew. It returned, this time hitting the 
building with a loud thump that shook the building. The window creaked 
and seemed to bend, but did not break. Then the ball disappeared from 
view. 

Geez, one of these days that ball is going to go out of control. Well, I 
gotta go, it’s time to meet Nicola. 
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Tony Agonistes 


“Gino, why did you bring me here to look at these old junky cars?” 
Tony looked in disgust and bewilderment at an old abandoned car, camping, 
as it seemed, on a street strewn with broken glass under a gray freeway 
overpass. It seemed to him as though it had been there forever, an integral 
element of that bleak and dreary scene. 

It was an old, old red station wagon, its windows crushed and broken 
into monochromatic mosaics, its faded black leather upholstery torn, stuffing 
scattered over the seats. The tires were all flat, the chrome rusty. Dead 
brown leaves, wet from the rain, carpeted it and shoots of green grass and 
clumps of moss sprouted from it in several places. Dead, dirty, and decayed, 
it was, in the shade of the overpass, home for living things, though 
abandoned by its human owners. He thought of Amelia, of her dilapidated 
house and yard and of what she wanted him to do for her. 

“I wanna talk to yon, serious, this is serious business. ” 

Tony looked over at his friend as they stood huddled against the light 
rain, the wind blowing their hair. Gino looked excited, his eyes ablaze, as 
usual when he had a scheme. Another damn cracked-up scheme and he’s 
including me in it. What does he want to do with this old junk and how do I 
fit in? 


“Tony, just look at that, ain’t it a beauty? It’s like a hill or something, 
with the grass growing on it, like that hill you always like to go up. God 
knows how long it’s been here, like years even, from the look of it. I seen 
one, over by Alemany, that even had geraniums growing on the hood!” He 
looked at Tony, who averted his eyes, gazing down the street at another 
abandoned car a block or so away. Gino followed his gaze. 

“That’s right, Tony, that’s it, there are hundreds of them abandoned 
cars in San Francisco, maybe thousands, just squatting there, nobody to pick 
them up, nobody wants them. Nobody gives a fuck. What do you think?” 

“What do you mean, what do I think? About what?” 
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“Don’t you see, don’t you get it, Tony? I told you I had this idea. 

You and me, we can make some good money with these cars. They’re a 
gold mine.” 

“Tell me later, Gino, it’s wet, let’s go, I gotta get to work. Tell me on 
the way.” 

They got in the car and sat for a while. 

“Gino, it’s another of your crazy schemes.” 

“Listen, Tony, this time it’s fool proof. Can’t lose. Nobody wants 
these cars, they’re all over the city, the cops don’t do nothing, they’re an 
eyesore, right? Somebody who comes along and takes them away is doing 
everybody a favor. And they can make good money.” 

Tony sighed and slid down under the steering wheel as far as he 

could. 


“I know a guy, owns a junk car place. It’s simple, Tony, no risk, 
nothing can go wrong, I don’t know why nobody figured it out. We tow all 
these crates to this guy’s place, he gives us good money, we got no 
expenses, practically, no overhead, it’s all clear profit.” 

“What’s the catch?” 

“There ain’t no catch! Like I say, it’s fool proof. He told me how 
much he’ll give us for each junk, and it’s good, Tony, it’s good money. All 
we need is a tow-truck, and I know where we can get a pretty good one, 
cheap, but I need money for it. After that it’s all profit, I’ll do the work, at 
least at first, when it gets going big, maybe we hire somebody and sit back 
and count the money. It can’t lose, Tony.” 

“Gino, you know I don’t wanna do nothing illegal.” 

“What illegal? Who’s gonna care about something like this? Who 
does it bother, for Pete’s sake? It cleans up the streets, gets rid of all this 
crap. Nobody is gonna complain, maybe not even notice. There ain’t no 
risk in this, Tony. Especially for you, you don’t do nothing if you don’t 
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want to. I know you’re real busy, all you gotta do is come up with the 
money and that ain’t much either, not for you.” 

“What do you mean, not for me? How much money you think I got? 
It’s all in the shops, every cent of it, and even that’s my old man’s.” 

Tony started the car and turned on to Mission Street. They were 
silent, listening to the windshield wipers. 

“Gino, Amelia had a dream about us.” 

“Who the fuck is Amelia?” Gino was gloomy now. 

“You know, Amelia delle rose .” 

“Oh, Amelia the whore. Whaddya doin’ with her?” 

“She’s old and sick now and wants me to fix up her place. Anyway, 
she told me this dream she had. You and me are over in Colma, in the 
cemeteries, and you’re telling me this scheme you got goin’ with the 
cemeteries, you got this franchise to dig there, for fertilizer, you sell the 
stuff, cuz it’s good, you know, for $25 a sack and you only gotta pay $5, 
you’re doin’ it already and you’re tellin’ me about it cuz you want me to go 
in on it with you. Ain’t that funny she was having a dream like that? She 
really knows you, don’t she?” 

He smiled, glancing at Gino, who had turned around, staring at him, 
his eyes ablaze again. Suddenly he sank down in his seat, muttering, “Nah, 
that wouldn’t work.” 

The smile disappeared from Tony’s face. “For Pete’s sake, be serious, 
Gino!” 


“Oh, come on, Tony, I was just joking. You’re always sayin’ I get all 
these crooked schemes. Just joking.” 

Tony drove slowly through the rainy streets, the soft plops of rain and 
the windshield wipers the only, soothing sounds. 
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Finally Gino spoke. “How’s the move to the Marina going? Let me 
know when you want some help.” 

“It’s going slow, little by little. It’ll take us months.” 

“You’re gonna miss the Excelsior. Or at least some things. For 
example, I hear you go over to Persia Street every day to help Minnie.” 

“I go over to help my grandfather. He’s been sick for a while and 
can’t get around.” 

“Yeah, and what about Minnie? You’re always over there.” 

“She calls me over to fix things, a lot of them are always doing that. 
It don’t mean nothing.” 

“Yeah, but the others are old hags. Minnie looks pretty good still. 
Better watch it, fooling around with a married woman. Anyway, I saw old 
McGuire yesterday, your old coach. He was telling me to try to get you to 
sign up for college football, putting the old pressure on you. He ain’t given 
up yet, I guess?” 

“All that hype, Gino. How great I was, big hero, famous. Just for 
three years of playing football. So I scored a lot of touchdowns, so what? 
Sure, it was nice, I gotta admit, a great feeling, like nothing else, to cross 
that goal line and hear the crowd cheering and yelling their heads off. All 
that excitement, and everybody jump’ on you and sayin’ how great you are. 
And then years later seein’ people look at you on Mission Street, and their 
faces lighting up, they recognize you and smile and come up to you, ‘Hey, 
Tony Romano, I remember that touchdown you made,’ that feels good, 
Gino, but, hell. I’m only 20, and I mean, I don’t know, but it seems kinda 
silly, all that excitement over something like that.” 

“What do you mean, do you like the glory or not?” 

“Sure I like it, but I wonder, that’s all, if it’s real glory, a couple of 
years of high school football and a has been at 20. And 20 years from now 
I’ll be like Frank at the store. He was a big hero in his day, you know, and 
who remembers now?” And he’s got a big fat gut. 
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“So, then why don’t you go to college and then turn pro if you’re 
worried you don’t have enough glory?” 

“It ain’t that I don’t have enough glory. I just think that I got it cheap, 
that’s all. I don’t feel I earned it and I worry it won’t last. Part of me wants 
the glory, real bad, and part of me thinks it’s a crock. It’s nice having people 
admire you but I get scared they’ll stop doin’ it some day, say, ‘ so what, 
he’s just a high school player, he’s nobody compared to Joe Montana, that’s 
a real hero, he proves himself year after year.’ That’s real glory.” 

“Then do it, you’re good enough. Everybody says it, you got all them 
scouts hounding you all the time. Do it, while you can. In a year or two 
you’ll be too old, you know, they got plenty of guys coming just out of high 
school and you been out two years now, they got plenty of hungry guys 
coming out every year.” 

“I don’t know, Gino. Four years of college. Do I wanna do that? 

Then pro ball. I don’t know if I wanna go through all that. And my old man 
has done so much to get me set up in business, turned over the Mission 
Street store to me and bought me two more. It’s a lot of responsibility he’s 
turned over to me.” 

“Sure, he don’t want you to play. That’s why he gives you all that 
work, to keep you too busy to think about going away.” 

“Yeah, I know, Gino, and he hopes I’ll make a lot of money so I 
won’t think about pro ball: ‘Tony, look, four years of college and you don’t 
make a cent. Four long years and who knows if you’ll even be a pro player 
in the end. You could break a leg and nobody wants you, they’ll toss you in 
the garbage can, all those years wasted. You could make good money here, 
settle down, raise a family.’ That’s the way he talks.” 

“Well, he’s got a good point. Besides, you never was crazy about 
school and you’re lucky to have a father who’s setting you up in business. 
Not like my old man, he can’t do nothing for me, I’ll probably be supporting 
him in a few years, rate he’s goin’.” 

He sauntered into his Mission Street sporting goods store, late because 
of his ride with Gino, but not wanting to be on the defensive about it with his 
clerk, Frank. He saw him in the back of the cluttered store, lounging and 
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talking loudly with three or four cronies. Tony lingered for a moment or two 
in the front of the store, savoring as he always did, and as he had as a boy at 
his father’s sporting goods store on Market Street, the smells and colors of 
all the varied balls, uniforms, pennants, racquets, bats, and other 
paraphernalia of the world of athletics - the world he felt happiest being in. 
He grabbed a baseball glove and put it on, thumping it with a ball. Then he 
got a basketball, dribbling it around until he saw that all the men had noticed 
him. He slowly joined them, warmed by their admiring stares. 

After the greetings and small talk Frank took Tony aside. “You got 
some problems to take care of, Tony.” 

“I don’t want no strangers touching me when I’m dead. I can’t stand 
to think of that, please help me, Tony, do this favor for me. ” 

“That shipment of uniforms is late, big mix-up, and nine schools are 
expecting them today. And all these boxes of soccer balls got delivered, I 
don’t know the fuck why, takin’ up space, we got too many now, and the 
tennis balls that was supposed to come ain’t. Those are the immediate 
things, but there are about a dozen or so other things, and Paul’s been calling 
from the Stonestown store, there’s some problems there too you gotta take 
care of.” Tony glanced at his clerk, a balding, heavy gutted middle aged 
man, dark bags under his eyes, heavy black shadow on his face. Ex-football 
hero, geez, and now he gets his kicks givin ’ me bad news. Hell, I hope I 
don’t end up like that, can’t happen, I exercise, take good care of myself, 
keep in shape, even so, he’s lucky, at least he didn’t end up like Vince, at 
least Frank can walk. 

“You got some other calls, too, I forgot, from them scouts. One of 
them scouts was really pissed. He said he left a bunch of messages with 
your mother and you never got back to him.” Jesus, ma is doing it again, 
not telling me when I get calls from scouts. 

“When the war came I went into the other business, stopped killing 
myself. At first, when it was the young soldiers and sailors I had a good 
time, but then, after the war, it wasn’t so good, it was slobs and creeps, a lot 
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“Tony, look at me, when I die I want you to put me in that coffin and 
bury me in the yard, under my roses, on the quiet, nobody knows. ” 
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Tony went into the back office and returned the most urgent calls. 
When he returned to the store Frank told him that his grandfather had called. 
“He wants you to go over and fix some things for him, says you know about 
it.” 


Well, I might as well do it today, Minnie wants me to do something 
too, don’t know why Joe can’t do it, so I can do it same day, might as well, 
got a lot to do, though, should go to the Marina store, also Stonestown, then 
there’s the sports award ceremony at Mater Dolorosa later, gotta do that, 
well, he’s been after me and maybe it won’t take long. 

Tony walked along Mission Street to his car, jostled by the crowd. It 
was still raining lightly and the wind was strong. Geez, it’s crowded on the 
street, even with the rain, nobody stays home? And they all come straight 
for me. Ifeel invisible, like my body’s a magnet drawing everybody to me, 
they all walk right toward me. I have to move all the time to avoid them. 

“But, Amelia, you can’t be buried in your yard, it’s against the law. ” 
“I have it figured out, Tony. I’ll pretend to leave, tell people I’m going to 
the old country to die, when the time comes everyone will think I’m gone but 
you. ” 


Well, I think I’ll go to Minnie’s first, that shouldn ’t take long. 

Tony drove through the Excelsior District streets slowly, meandering 
about aimlessly, as he loved to do, looking at the street signs, Naples, 
Madrid, Italy, Athens, finally Persia Street, where he had been raised, 
although he and his parents would soon be moving to the Marina District. 
Most of his family still lived here, and many of his friends. And Minnie. He 
parked in front of her freshly painted, cheerful wooden house, and ran up the 
stairs. She opened the door before he could even ring - an almost plump 
woman in her forties, a smooth, pretty, innocent face smiling at him. 

“Tony, I hate to bother you, you’re so good, I really appreciate it, 

Joe’s handy, I know, but there’s some things he don’t do good. Come in, 
Tony, it’s in the kitchen, but we can sit down first, have some coffee, maybe 
a shot, it’s such a lousy day, I hate this wind, gives me the creeps.” 
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“You can have this house, Tony, that’s part of the deal. You live in 
the house and protect my body, see that nobody disturbs it. And you can 
take care of my roses. ” 

Tony entered the hot house. “Maybe later, Minnie, I better get the job 
done first.” Hell, she’s really clingin ’ to me, feeling my arms and all, she’s 
got a nice body, not too old really, don’t know why I always thought of her 
as old, maybe cuz she was ma’s friend, still is, went to school together. 
Course ma ain’t so old either, looks good still. If Minnie wasn’t married I 
wouldn’t mind, hell, might as well anyway, everybody already thinks I’m 
doin ’ it, including Gino, I only been over here a few times to help her and 
the whole neighborhood thinks... Still, I wouldn’t mind. The way she keeps 
rubbing up against me, she’s not letting me get my work done, crouching 
there behind me pretending to look at what I’m doing ’, but she’s really 
rubbing against me, what about Joe? I always heard rumors about her, 
come to think of it, that she sleeps around. Geez, now her hair’s all over my 
head... 


“I can’t, Amelia, anything else, you ’re just not feeling good now, what 
with the roses dying and your health and all, the house, but I’ll help you 
with all that, you ’ll see, and then you ’ll laugh at all this about the coffin. ” 

“Tony, listen to that wind, it’s like a wild animal screaming out there 
beating against the window, tryin’ to get in, but we’re nice and warm and 
safe here in bed. Joe really fixed up the house, no rain can get in here, you 
remember, or were you too young, when we moved in, it was creepy, a 
haunted house, all gloomy, dark, depressing, but look at it now, all cheerful, 
even on a lousy day like this.” 

“Amelia, you should get the rooffixed, pots all over for the leaks, the 
place can depress you, I’ll help you, in no time things will be better, you 
watch. ” 


God, this is wrong, I shouldn ’t be doin ’ this, cuz of Joe and also 
because of her, she don’t know better, she’s simple, too innocent, people 
take advantage of her, hell, she wanted me but I shoulda knew better, but 
what could I do, still... Yeah, I remember there were stories about this 
house being haunted, and the one by the funeral parlor, too. 
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Tony arrived at the school gym a bit late. Everybody was already 
there, children and fathers - it was an old school tradition that fathers attend 
the sports award ceremony. This is getting to be a tradition, me handing out 
them awards to those kids, what the hell, I like it, I love those kids, and 
they ’re crazy about me. I always get nervous thinkin ’ about being up there 
on the stage, but once I’m there Hove it, just like with football, can’t get me 
away once I’m started. 

How many times had he been in this gym, and others just like it, 
throughout the city? The same colors, sounds, smells, the same people. 

Tony felt comfortable here. What dens or libraries, softly carpeted, lined 
with books, were to other kinds of men, gyms were to Tony. He walked 
with an easy grace and spring, his feet lightly bouncing on the polished 
wooden floors, ready to leap and run. Always alert, he achieved an even 
higher level of wakefulness in the stale air of the gym. 

I love this gym. It’s been the same since I played here in the 4 th grade 
and up, basketball, and my old man played here when he was a kid, and my 
uncles. The gym’s the same, but the people are different, these kids, they ’re 
all new, but they’re the same as we were, same kind of kids, wild just like we 
used to be. 

He grinned as he surveyed the chaotic scene, a hundred or so boys and 
girls, 4 th to 8 th grade, running all about the gym, screaming and shrieking. 
The fathers huddled in groups by the bar, drinking and yelling sports stories 
at each other. Often he heard his name evoked and saw the admiring glances 
toward him. He felt good. He enjoyed this. 

Yeah, it feels good, no doubt about it, but gosh, I don’t wanna coach 
this year. That Tooley is over there coming toward me and that’s what he’s 
goin ’ to talk about. I did enough of that in high school. I had two years off 
now and it was good, too much work and all that crap from the parents, 
“Why you no play my son more, huh, you gotta give him a chance. ” Hell, 
the kids are bad enough, but their mothers. Here’s Father Tooley, God. 

“But Amelia, what about the church? You have to have a funeral and 

all. ” 


“Tony, my boy, it’s so good to see you here today. This is where you 
belong, you know. You’re a part of this school. All the trophies you won 
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here, they’re still displayed in the hallway. You know that, Tony, of course, 
what am I saying, you’re here often enough helping out. But I hear they’re 
trying to recruit you over at Mission Dolores. Is that true, Tony?” 

Geez, he’s putting his arm around me again, and he’s so red, that face 
is actually red. 

“Yeah, they’re trying real hard, Father.” 

“What did you tell them?” 

“I said no, I couldn’t, I didn’t have no time, you was askin’ me too.” 

“Well, that’s good you turned them down, that would really have been 
a blow to these boys here, Tony, they all look up to you, you’re a hero to 
them.” 


Tony look out at the sea of brown faces. Who are all these kids? I 
don’t even know them. 

“You’re a legend at Mater Dolorosa, Tony. The whole city, of course, 
you’re famous, but especially here, this is your school. You went here. 

Your father went here. You gotta coach again, just like the old days, when 
you were in high school. You sacrificed a lot, juggling your schedule at 
school with coaching, but you did it. Four championships in a row, 8 th grade 
basketball. Tony, we have a great team again this year, they have potential, 
but they don’t have much spirit. They’re intimidated by some of those other 
guys, like Mission Dolores. We’re a small school compared. They need 
you, for leadership. They can win with you, Tony. Don’t let them down.” 

Father Tooley brought Tony over to the stage. The gym quieted 
down, there was an awed hush as he was introduced and then thunderous 
applause. Just like during the games when I made a touchdown. 

“And now, for exceptional improvement during the year, 6 th grade, 
Ricardo Gomez.” 

Tony drove to a steep hill high above the Mission District, parked the 
car and ran up a dirt path until he came to a point about midway. He took a 
deep breath and looked all around him. It had stopped raining, but the wind 
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still blew fiercely, and dark clouds flitted by quickly, exposing and covering 
a weak sun. He had often come here to play as a boy and now, as a young 
man frequently returned, for a few minutes only, when he felt the need to be 
alone. 


She don’t like to be touched. 

He looked at the long line of very tall eucalyptus trees that rose up the 
length of the hill, and at the tall green grass, glistening with beads of rain, 
swaying in the still moist wind. The only sound was the whooshing of the 
leaves of the eucalyptus trees as they swayed on their thick trunks. 

“I’ll be back later and fix up your yard and things, don’t worry about 
that. And we can talk about the other thing. ” 

The city looked so close and yet there was no sound. He thought of 
the sounds in the stadium when he had scored a touchdown, the sudden roar 
after strangely eery silences, like the one now. He gazed at the hills and 
valleys below and across from him, the city so clean and fresh appearing 
after the rain, streets and houses showing in crisp detail. He saw the highrise 
buildings downtown, part of the bay, the bridge, the Mission District, the 
tall, narrow, peaked houses, multicolored, climbing up the hills, bare Twin 
Peaks, and back to his hill, the tall green, lush grass undulating with the 
wind. Out on the bay a ship was slowly departing. He took a leaf of wild 
fennel, fingered its soft texture, put it in his mouth, enjoying the smell and 
taste. 


“God, Ifigured she was up to something with the anisetta and cookies 
and all, but hell, this is too much. ” 

He looked again at the clean appearing streets and tried to imagine the 
hundreds of seedy abandoned cars parked there. That Gino. 

And that Father Tooley, always pushing me to coach. What a pain, a 
priest shouldn’t be like that. Sure different from the monsignor. He was a 
pain in the ass too, but at least he was a real priest. All those times he 
would grab me whenever I was walking by the church, and he was out by the 
fountain and statue of Mary, walking back and forth, reading his book, and 
mumbling. He would lift up his eyes, see me and call me over, put his arm 
around my shoulders, and drag me along with him, around and around the 
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fountain. My mother and father were married by him and had their wedding 
pictures in front of that fountain. And he would talk to me in Italian and say 
all them Latin words, poetry, from Virgil and all, God he had a grip, 
couldn’t wiggle free and couldn’t make no excuses, try to get away, not until 
he was good and ready. A lot of people criticized the monsignor, always 
after money and all, nonno used to cross the street to avoid him, but the 
monsignor never held that against me, I miss him, he was ok, he would never 
care if I coached or not. He didn’t give a fuck about basketball. “Tonino, 
my boy, come here, come here, I have a beautiful passage from Virgil for 
you, you must hear this, come along, my boy. ” Can you imagine? I bet 
Tooley never even heard of Virgil. Virgilio, he called him, talked about him 
like he knew him personally, like he was talking to him just the other day. 
And he almost made him interesting to me, even. Almost. Now all we got is 
that cold fish new guy, Father Steve, and Tooley, who’s been here for ever, 
he’s all right, but a big jock. “The boys need you, Tony. ” And he wants me 
to sign up for college football too. “It’s still not too late, Tony. You ’re only 
20. ” Just like the coach. God, what a pain, all that crap, the guys at the 
stores, “The way you plowed through their line when you got that 60 yard 
touchdown, that was beautiful to see. ” “And the way you straight-armed 
that guy. Really sent him flying. ” 

“Tony, after you ’re dead they do what they want with you, people you 
never saw in your life, pulling and pushing you, cutting you up, just like they 
was a bunch of butchers at the shop. ” 

Tony sucked on the fennel and remembered the football days, hearing 
the whacking and thumping of the bodies as they hit each other, and the 
noises reverberated in his ears on the silent hill. 

“Your grandfather and me came from the same village in the old 
country, you know. We go back a long way together. ” 

“I don’t want you to play no more football, Tony. I worry too much 
about you, I’m your mother, I can’t help it, it drives me crazy, too many 
things can happen, bad things. It’s a dangerous sport, you can even be 
killed. Why do it, let somebody else do it, forget the money, what good does 
money do if you ’re a cripple? Besides, your father is helping you so you can 
make good money, real good money with the stores. The one on Market 
Street always made good money for him, now you got the Mission Street one 
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and two others, they ’re all going good, Tony, stay and manage the stores, 
forget about playing. You got a beautiful body, don’t ruin it, don’t spoil it. ” 

“I gotta count on you. ” 

And the old man. He don’t want me to play football either, he’s 
scared shitless. He don’t wanna say he don’t want me to, but he runs all 
over the place trying to get more money to give me to open more fucking 
sporting goods stores so I can make enough money and keep too fucking 
busy to even think ofplaying football. He don’t give me a minute’s peace, 
he’s so scared I’ll sign and go. How can I satisfy them all? Coaches, 
parents, everybody else? 

“You mean you won’t help me? ” 

Tony walked back to the car and drove to Persia Street. He parked in 
front of Amelia’s house and ran up the stairs. He knocked loudly and waited 
the long time it took Amelia to shuffle to the door. Finally a light appeared 
in the growing darkness as she opened the door and peered out at him. 

“Well, ask me in, Amelia, and get us some anisetta , we got some big 
planning to do, business to discuss, serious business.” 
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Bruno At Lunch 


Bruno was a bit early for his weekly 2:00 luncheon meeting with 
Nicola Santi, but the door to his little hotel room was open, as always. 

Nicola was very hard of hearing, so he always left the door open so that 
Bruno could walk in. “I can’t hear knocking, can’t hear much of anything,” 
he would shout, chuckling. “Better that way. Too much noise. Good thing 
I never cared much for music. Eyes are good, that’s what counts. I see 
everything, nothing escapes me.” 

Nicola glanced up at Bruno as he walked in. He was sitting at his 
little desk by the window, all cluttered with papers and magazines. A large 
bureau and a cot and nightstand were the only other pieces of furniture in the 
tiny room. Next to it was a tiny kitchenette. Nicola, now 93, had lived here 
for 30 years. He smiled. 

“Hello, Bruno, come in and sit down. Good to see you. Was just 
going over my documents on the gravestone, seeing you was coming, that 
made me think about it. Since the Societa’ is paying for the funeral and the 
cemetery and the mortuary, casket and all, I spent all my money on that big 
headstone, you know. Oh, everybody laughed at me, ‘Nicola, what kind of 
anarchist are you, what do you care about a fancy gravestone, what’s it to 
you, rotting in the ground, what difference does it make?’ Well, these things 
happen, Bruno, you gotta humor an old man. I saw that nice stone, liked the 
looks of it, what harm is there to it? Over the years I wasted all the little 
money I had, so what was left I put in that stone they got stored for me. 

Cost a lot, too, surprising.” 

Bruno didn’t say anything, but he thought Why not, after all, you 
didn’t waste your money, you gave away practically every cent, one man 
charity of the Mission, lived like a hobo yourself The only problem is 
there’s no money to bury you with, those bankers can’t explain it, I can’t, all 
we know is it’s gone, my yellow, grimy old bank book says $4817.05, and the 
bank says it’s only $313.11, or is it $311.13, who know, Nicola, if you die 
soon what am I gonna do, I have no money of my own, not a cent. 

Nicola got up, limping to the kitchenette. He was spry, but had a bad 
knee. He returned with a bottle of grappa and two shot glasses. 
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Course, mama has money, but how could I ask her? I never asked her 
for anything. 

Nicola stood, stiffly erect, solemn, above the desk. Pouring out the 
liquor was a ritual for him, an act of significance. 

The sun shone through the window on to the clear liquid in the raised 
bottle and that now poured slowly into the little glasses. 

God, he does carry on. Everything he does is so slow, so dignified, 
like all those old anarchist friends ofpapa’s. He’s the last one now. If 
mama died I would get the money, without having to ask. But it has to be 
divided seven ways and there’s not that much, enough to cover Nicola’s 
funeral, though. If she doesn’t give it all to that damned Brotherhood 
Church she joined last year. Sold the house and gave half of her money to 
that preacher. And none of us did a thing about it, all too busy fighting 
among ourselves. 

Finally. “ Salute, compa’ .” “ Salute .” And the entire contents of the 
glass quickly down the throat, hot, burning, and into the stomach, flushing 
their faces. Nicola poured them another and sat down. 

Bruno looked at the old black book on anarchism, written in Italian, 
that rested on the desk. Years of sunlight had faded its stained covers. His 
father had had a copy of that book. He doubted that either man had read it. 

Nicola licked his lips and sighed contentedly, looking benignly at 
Bruno. He didn’t mind silences. When he had visited Bruno’s father, in the 
old days, they would sit together in the kitchen over their wine, smoking 
their black Italian cigars, without speaking for an hour or more. 

Sold the house because it was too big for her. What about Gino and 
me? She ignored the fact that we were living with her after Emily left us and 
sold our house. “The house too big for me, too many stairs to climb. ” The 
same stairs she climbed again and again trying to abort me. 

Bruno downed his drink. “How about another one for the road, 
Nicola?” He felt gloomy all of a sudden. Nicola looked surprised, but got 
up and poured another glass for Bruno. 
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Kicked out of two houses in five years. First my wife kicks me out of 
the house we raised Gino in, “my son ” Gino, who knows if he is, he doesn’t 
look like me. 

He thought of that house. He had always wanted a home with a 
sweeping panoramic view, after all, he lived in San Francisco. He never had 
it. His house did have an upstairs room that had a closet with a small high 
window. If you stood in there on your tip toes you got kind of a view of part 
of the freeway and Daly City. That gave an idea of what Bruno’s house was 
like. 


Then we go to live with my mother, in the house I was raised in, then 
she sells it, so now there we are living out of boxes at Nello’s. Good thing 
there’s always Nello to go to, just like when I was a kid. 

Nicola stood up. “Well, Bruno, I’m hungry. Time to go. Always had 
the habit of a late lunch, no dinner. Always looked forward to a nice big, 
old-fashioned, Italian lunch, still do. Why not, Bruno, better enjoy myself 
while I can.” He chuckled while he put on his jacket and straightened his tie 
before the full length mirror attached to his door. 

“Anytime you can go, you know, just like that.” His dried old fingers 
gave a dullish snap. “The heart can give out any time, what’s to stop it? 

You can’t do nothing to prevent it when it’s your time.” He chuckled, 
putting his arm around Bruno’s shoulder as they went out to the hallway. 

“When I go, Bruno, you’ll be the only one there to walk up to my 
casket. I remember the days when there were 30 to 40 men in the circle, 
very solemn, very nice. When poor Matteo went it was just me. I’m the last 
one.” 


Bruno remembered the old men in their blue ribbons, stiffly marching 
up to the casket when his father died, and then marching back. 
Uncomfortable and stiff in their anarchistic contempt for ceremony, but 
feeling they should do something besides pay for the funeral. Bruno, 
although treasurer, never marched. He wasn’t really a member. By the time 
he became treasurer there were no more dues and only a few members, all 
from the old country. 
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No, all I do is get the treasury all fouled up. Eleven years never 
opening the bank book, never doing anything, and the money is gone. It 
musta happened when old Matteo died, I was drunk the whole time and 
writing checks like crazy and didn’t know what I was doing for all I can 
remember. That was a bad time. 

They reached the ground floor lobby, Bruno a little dizzy from all the 
liquor, Nicola erect and chuckling. They looked at the sofas filled with old 
men and women, some staring out the windows to the street, the others 
staring at a large television set. When Bruno had entered the screen was 
jumping wildly. Now there was no picture at all, just white horizontal bars 
flickering up and down, casting a grayish light on the face of an old woman 
as she watched it. 

Nicola waved his arm at the people in the lobby and spoke loudly, 

“All these old people do is sit here all day.” Bruno, embarrassed, though no 
one seemed to notice, tried to get Nicola to speak more softly. “At least 
speak Italian if you’re going to say things like that.” 

Nicola laughed again. “Don’t worry, Bruno, I won’t speak Italian. I 
know you don’t understand too good. I’ll speak English. How long I been 
in this country, 70 years, I can’t speak English to you?” 

They walked several blocks up Mission Street to the Italian restaurant. 
On the way they passed a bench on which lay a man or woman, completely 
covered with an old brown blanket, except for the feet. Nicola looked 
thoughtful and puzzled, but said nothing. 

It was hot and sunny now and Bruno welcomed the cool dark interior 
of the restaurant. Nicola, who ate there daily, was warmly received, and 
they sat in a corner of the gradually emptying dining room. They spoke little 
as they ate, leisurely, slowly. Bruno always attempted conversation but 
Nicola, like Bruno’s father, considered meals serious business and no time 
for talking. 

After lunch, with brandy and coffee and a cigar, it was another matter. 
Nicola was flushed and expansive and so was Bruno. 

“Say, Nicola, remember when the garbage men, in the old days, used 
to come to collect the bills personally?’ 
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“It’s been 40 years since I packed the can. Don’t miss it, either.” He 
sipped his brandy and leaned back comfortably. 

“I was just a boy but I have this memory of a scavenger coming, one 
evening, real polite and all, and my parents invited him into the kitchen and 
they had a glass of wine and they talked a while in Italian. Sure is different 
today, you don’t know them, they send you a bill.” God, I wonder if they 
had a glass at every house. 

“Times change, all right. Take the Giants. I hear they’re going to be 
a good team this year. What do you think?” 

The sun was high, but still hot when they emerged onto Mission 
Street, full, drunk, and sleepy. Bruno felt good, but with an underlying 
uneasiness. Nicola was entirely happy. As they parted, shaking hands, he 
patted Bruno on the cheek. “You give me so much pleasure, Bruno, 
knowing I can die in peace, no worries about the expense. See you next 
week. Say hello to your mama.” 
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Burying Amelia 1 


Amelia peered out into the foggy twilight at Tony for a long while, 
her huge, sunken eyes vague and cloudy. 

“Amelia, ain’t you gonna let me in? It’s me, Tony. Remember, I told 
you I’d come back to see you.” 

He paused to look at her in silence. 

“You ain’t still sore at me, are you?” 

“No, of course not, Tony. Come in, come in. I just didn’t recognize 
you at first.” 

She gathered her faded old housecoat together with both hands, 
bringing it up to her throat, shivering. 

“Come in, it’s cold. Is it still raining out there? What a day.” 

“Nah, it’s just fog now.” 

He followed her as she slowly shuffled down the dark, grimy hallway 
to the kitchen. It too was gloomy, only one light bulb glowing faintly from 
the ceiling. The kitchen was cold, with mingled smells of old tea bags and 
dust. Tony noticed how sticky the chair and table felt and how Amelia 
seemed to be coughing even more than usual. 

“I’ll get you some anisetta , Tony, and refresh mine. We can go into 
the front room. That’s where I was, listening to my Carlo Buti.” Tony 
could hear the faint outline of a scratchy recording. 

“No, that’s okay, we can stay here.” 

Amelia sat down on a chair on the other side of the table, groping for 
the cigarette burning in a full ashtray. She downed a good stiff shot, filled 
her glass again, sighed, and smoothed her reddish gray hair which was 
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dangling loosely around her ears. Tony had never seen her before without 
her hairnet. 

“Yeah, Tony, when you came I was sittin’ in the front room, drinking 
brandy, first, then anisetta , and listening to my music. I felt in the mood. I 
hadda get outta bed. I been in bed for three, four days straight now, hardly 
got up, been really sick, fever, coughing, cold and hot, weak.” 

“Amelia, you should see a doctor. Old man Schultz, he makes house 

calls.” 


Tony remembered Slow Motion Schultz a few years ago when he had 
been injured in a football game, he was lying on the ground cramped with 
pain, eyes watering, blurrily he saw Schultz walking slowly, slowly toward 
him, first only his legs, then, when he had moved into a sitting position, saw 
his old, impassive face, his battered black bag banging his thigh at every 
slow, slow step, banging the pants of his shiny old black suit. Then he 
remembered him taking him into the school closet, lowering his pants, 
“Cough,” while he felt his testicles. Old Slow Motion Schultz. But he did 
make house calls. 

“That old horse doctor! Hah.” 

She peered narrowly at him. 

“You seem to forget what I told you about lettin’ people touch me.” 

“No, I didn’t forget, but you’re sick, Amelia.” 

“Well, that’s the way it is. I been sick for years now, and I never seen 
no doctor and I ain’t going to. I don’t have that much time left, Tony. I had 
my good times, long ago, and now it’s the bad times. I ain’t complaining.” 
She poured more liquor for them from the large decanter she held on her lap. 

“Anyway, as I was tellin’ you, I got tired of being in bed, sober, 
coughing while I’m awake and havin’ nightmares when I’m asleep, so I got 
up and put on all my Carlo Buti records and drank my brandy.” Her face 
took on a softness now, her eyes clear but far away. 
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“It makes me forget, you know what I mean, Tony, forget what the 
nightmares are about, that I don’t have much time. To me Carlo Buti and 
anisetta , brandy, go together, and together they make me feel better, nice and 
dreamy, glowing, smiling, no worries, no cares. Of course, it doesn’t last, 
but what does? It works magic while it does last.” 

“Yeah, my nonno and nonna like Carlo Buti too. He does have a nice 
voice. Real smooth. And gentle.” 

“He was always my favorite, a very nice, sweet voice, and such a 
handsome man. If we was in the front room I’d show you his picture, from 
the album.” 

She lit another cigarette and had another sip. 

“I don’t actually forget it, Tony, but it’s easier to take, somehow, 
though it does result in very bad headaches sometimes. That’s a price you 
gotta pay. Yes, in this world you have to pay for everything, nothing is 
free.” She smiled very faintly, as at some little, little joke. 

Suddenly she looked directly at Tony, for a long while. 

“So, Tony, you came back. I knew I could count on you, like I said.” 

“Well, Amelia, like I said, this place really needs fixin’ up. You been 
sick for a long time now, for years you haven’t been your old self, and the 
house and yard are failin’ apart. That’s why you’re depressed, thinking 
about dyin’ all the time and where you’re gonna be buried. So I’m going to 
fix it all up, me and Gino. We’re both good at things like that, we’ll fix up 
the house, paint it, put a new roof on, it won’t take long, it’s a small house, 
and clean up the yard. You’ll see, you’ll feel better then. But you gotta take 
care of yourself too. I bet you haven’t eaten anything in days.” 

She looked at him silently, staring into his eyes. 

“I ate some biscotti . That don’t matter. And the place don’t matter. 
What do I care about this dump, I’m dying, I’m gonna be dead before long. 
After you get it you can fix it up for yourself.” 
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“Even the roses? You don’t care about the roses, the famous Amelia 
delle rose ?” Tony asked in mock incredulousness, trying to bring Amelia 
back to the cheerfulness and relaxed mood she had been in briefly earlier. 

“Not unless I’m gonna be buried underneath ‘em,” she said quietly, 
but fiercely, still staring at him. 

He was silent, sipping his drink and staring at the stained walls. The 
only sound was the cooing of pigeons on the window sill. 

Finally she spoke. “I thought that’s why you came, Tony.” 

“Yeah, it is, Amelia, don’t worry. Listen, I’ll help you, believe me, 
we’ll talk about the details, but it’s late. I got things to do tonight and you 
need to rest. I’ll come back tomorrow and we’ll talk all about the other 
thing. Ok?” 

“Sure, Tony. Listen, though, let me give you a key to the house. That 
way you don’t have to knock. I’ll probably be in bed. You just let yourself 
in and I don’t have to get up that way.” 

Amelia led Tony into the tiny cramped bedroom. He felt suffocated 
with the smell of dust and moth balls. He tried to avoid the sight of the 
coffin, but he couldn’t. He had hoped it wouldn’t be there, but it was. 

Amelia fumbled about the drawers of her bureau, finally pulling out a 
batch of keys. 

“Here, Tony, take ’em all. It’s bound to be one of ‘em. Long ago I 
gave Minnie a key, she’s such a kind person, does my shopping for me. I 
never go out no more. So now I got only one extra. It’s one of them.” 

She followed Tony down the corridor to the door, coughing and 
wheezing. 

“Why don’t you let me cook you something, Amelia, at least some 
pastina ? I don’t have to rush.” 
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“No, thank you, Tony, Minnie always offers too. I ain’t hungry much. 
I’m going to bed now. I’ll be ok. See you tomorrow and thanks for coming. 
It means a lot to me. Good night, Tony.” 

The young man gulped in a huge swallow of cool, fresh, foggy air, 
breathing deeply as he raced down the stairs, his huge shoulders humped 
forward and his head bent to shield himself against the mist or .... what? 

God, he thought to himself, I really got myself in it this time. 
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The Park 


“Hey, you guys, come here. I gotta tell you something really 
fantastic.” Tom waved a dirt-stained hand at the other three grimy men 
sprawled at the nearby bench as he emerged from the public bathroom, 
halfheartedly zipping up his greasy and baggy pants. They looked over at 
him indifferently. As he joined them he waved aside the proffered bottle of 
muscatel that was going from hand to hand between his friends, Smitty, Gus, 
and Joe. 

“Listen, you guys, really, I just thoughta something that’ll blow your 
minds. I was in there, just pissing away, you know, and kinda daydreaming, 
when I got this idea. It sounds simple, but it’s not, and then you can do all 
these variations too, and have contests and all.” He leaned over the nearest 
of the trio, Smitty, the oldest of them all, a large man with huge arms and 
legs and a protruding gut. He now had their attention. 

“Well, anyway, the object is to start at the first urinal and pee like for 
five seconds and then continue on to the next one, go at that for four or five 
seconds and then do the same procedure for the rest of the urinals until you 
go to the last one and try to finish all urinals without running out of pee!” 
Tom finished this long sentence breathlessly, almost shouting, as he peered 
eagerly down at his friends. Gus seemed far away, as always, with a small 
smile as he gazed at the pigeons which had suddenly flown over them. Joe 
and Smitty were watching Tom raptly, however. 

“Hm, how many urinals they got in there?” Smitty asked thoughtfully. 

“Six,” Tom yelled gleefully, slapping his hand on his thigh. He 
noticed that his pants were wet and giggled. 

“That many?” asked Joe dubiously. “I thought there were only four, 
five at the most.” 

“Nah, believe me, there’re six. I just counted them. So, what do you 
think?” They looked at him. “I mean, it was great. We can have a contest.” 
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“The winner gets to piss on the loser?” Gus mumbled to himself, as 
he continued to gaze at the pigeons. 

But Smitty, serious student now, furrowed his brows and asked, “Do 
you have to hold your pee between urinals? I mean, do you have to stop 
peeing or just piss right along?” 

“No, you have to hold it between urinals. And, if you feel like you 
still have enough piss in you after the urinals, go in to the stalls and go into 
each toilet and continue until you’re done with the stalls.” Smitty nodded, 
helped himself to some wine. 

Joe said, “Yeah, well in order to have a contest you gotta be sure 
everyone starts out equal. I mean, you can’t have one guy just drank a six 
pack of beer and another guy just finished taking a leak. You gotta have 
rules and regulations.” He joined Smitty with the bottle. Only a few swigs 
remained. 

Tom was oblivious to these scholarly considerations. He sat down 
next to Gus, grabbed his arms and turned him around to face him. “I can go 
through each urinal without stopping in one leak! Just think, to be able to go 
through every urinal in one pee without running out of any piss before you 
get to the last urinal!” 

Joe passed him the bottle. “How long do you wait between each 
urinal?” 


“Oh, I don’t know. Count to five seconds, I guess.” Tom had a drink 
of the wine, suddenly tired. He stretched out on the bench, one hand over 
his eyes to keep out the sun, the other holding the bottle, dangling over the 
edge of the bench. 

Joe looked across the park up at the red brick church and its clock. 
Soon the lunch time visitors would be coming to the park, the office workers 
from the tall buildings which hemmed in the park on three sides. “Well, 
we’ll be getting our visitors soon,” he said to the others as he yawned and 
stretched. “I hope that friendly cutie I was telling you about comes. She 
hasn’t been around all this week.” 
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The day was warm and getting hotter, despite the constant breeze, 
which was sending leaves and papers scurrying across the park. Usually the 
men, without ever really discussing it, gravitated to the lawns during the 
lunch time, sprawled out with their heads resting on their rolls, ignoring the 
office workers except when it came time to make their rounds begging, 
twice, once for the 12 o’clock shift and once for the one o’clock. Today, 
however, they had obtained their bottle earlier than usual, as well as some 
food and now, sleepy and lazy, they stretched out on the wooden benches 
relishing the warmth. 

“Yeah, she’s kinda nice to me, can’t resist me, I guess.” He winked at 
the others, who paid no attention. “She’s the only one in this fucking park 
will even look at us, even when they give us money they look the other way. 
She didn’t want to at first, but she warmed up. Now we’re really friends. 
Never hit her up, either.” 

“Don’t look like you’d get anything if you did. Don’t look like she’s 
got anything. You sure she works around here?” Smitty asked “She doesn’t 
look like it. Kinda old and doesn’t dress that great.” 

“Don’t know about that, but she’s been coming most every day. 
Maybe she lives around here and goes to church. We never talk about it. I 
guess I’m always talking about myself, least what I used to do.” He glanced 
at the now empty bottle. 

The little park that was home to the men was visited occasionally by 
stray tourists who, charmed by its green lawns, trees, and view of the blue 
sky between the tall modem skyscrapers, sat to rest and look about 
appreciatively (but invariably to leave in a panic when they were approached 
by the hoboes). The more usual visitors, however, came between 12 and 2 
each day of the work week, streaming in from the nearby offices, always 
young and well dressed, in pairs or singly, with their little lunches and books 
or newspapers to read. 

They came now, sitting gingerly and sedately on the numerous 
benches that divided the lawns from the cement walkway, sitting away from 
each other, oblivious of other creatures, intent upon their food and reading. 
They never looked at each other, afraid lest eye contact lead to troublesome 
encounters. They seldom even looked at the scenery. The fresh air and 
escape from their offices seemed sufficient to them. 
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They mingled uneasily with the hoboes almost like meek herbivores 
coming to the African watering holes warily eying the temporarily sated 
predators. Oh, certainly these bands of scruffy drifters were hardly deadly 
lions - they seemed peaceful enough - but so were the lions until they 
became hungry again - and who knows when these hoboes might do 
something strange, all doped up? 

The park was at its sunniest, brightest, and liveliest now. The sun was 
high and hot. The sky was blue with a few clouds passing quickly between 
the shining office buildings. No life could be seen within them, but the little 
park was full of life. It was strangely quiet, however. Just as it was pressed 
in by the tall buildings around it, it seemed to have no noises of its own, 
overwhelmed by the sounds of traffic and construction outside. The only 
inner sounds that filtered through the drowsy haze were of the pigeons as 
they flapped off to fight over new crumbs thrown to them. 

Suddenly Joe sat up. “Hey, there she comes now!” They all looked 
over to the main walkway at the frail woman, shabbily dressed, walking 
quickly with her hands folded in front of her, eyes downward, head cocked 
to the side as she sidled along, bird like. 

“Hey, honey, come on over. Don’t be in such a hurry all the time. 
Come on and meet my friends.” She started, and looked up, smiling shyly, 
waving a small hand in front of her chest, but nodding no, and continued on. 

Joe got up, beginning to go after her, but, shrugging his shoulders, 
lurched off to hit up the office workers. The others continued their naps. 

By the time Joe completed his perfunctory rounds the original crowd 
was returning to the buildings and was being replaced by others. An old 
Vietnamese woman slowly walked to all of the half dozen trash bins in the 
park, pulling out the soda cans. The sharp crunching sounds as she smashed 
them on the ground with her foot filled the park. She stood before a young 
office worker who was finishing up, holding her hand out and smiling, her 
old eyes closed against the sun. He hurriedly gulped down the rest, gave her 
the can, and scurried off. She slowly left. Another would come in an hour. 

Shortly after 2 o’clock, the second collection having been taken by the 
men, they split up, Gus and Smitty off to buy wine with the proceeds, Joe 
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and Tom scrounging through the trash bins for leftover food. In 15 minutes 
they gathered together again, with ample food from the bins, potato chips, 
and two bottles of wine from the collection. The lunch time crowds were 
gone now and the four had the park almost to themselves. At the other side 
were two others like them, a man and woman, he with long hair and beard, 
having their lunch on a bench, their shopping cart with their belongings 
nearby. They had with them, on the lawn, a mother dog stretched on a 
blanket, suckling five puppies. The only other person in the park was the 
gardener, who was now emerging from his storeroom next to the bathrooms, 
going to collect the garbage from the bins. He seemed to work in slow 
motion. As he came to each trash bin, rather than tossing each sack into his 
huge wheeled container, he laboriously went through each taking out all the 
soda cans and placing them on the lawn for the second Vietnamese woman. 

Smitty spoke between swigs of the second bottle. “That poor dog of 
Dan and Rosie. All she does is lie there getting chewed on by those pups.” 

“Yeah, her eyes look so sad,” mumbled Gus as he threw some food on 
the ground nearby, causing a huge flock of pigeons to alight, struttily 
attacking each other and the food. They were as scruffy as the men. 

Joe dropped a few potato chips near his feet but the cautious pigeons 
refused to come, skipping about eyeing the food but maintaining their 
distance. He pushed the chips out further with his foot until several pigeons 
dashed forward. Joe then yelled fiercely and ran toward them, followed by 
Tom, both laughing as their game sent the birds, in a dark cloud, out of the 
park, but only for a moment. 

They were back soon, lured by the food. The men noticed that one 
exceptionally frayed bird dangled a long red string from its foot. They made 
several elaborate attempts to capture the bird but failed. 

The food was gone now, and most of the wine. “Hey guys,” Tom 
yelled, “we all had plenty to drink now and nobody’s been to the john, right? 
So, let’s have our contest!” Smitty and Joe were enthusiastic, and Gus, as 
always, willing to go along, so they moved on to the bathroom. 

They entered the dark, smelly room, wet and murky. Both Tom and 
Joe moved toward the urinals, but Smitty pulled Joe back. “Only one guy at 
a time can do this. So, what do you say, guys, five seconds during, five 
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seconds between, and, as a challenge, the stalls?” There was agreement, but 
Joe, annoyed at being pulled back, walked over to the doorway. As he did 
so he noticed the woman, walking back through the park a few feet from 
them. 


He whooped excitedly and ran to her. “Hey, honey, you’re just in 
time. We’re having this great contest in there.” He reached out to her hand. 
She pulled it back, gasping, and ran away, tripping over a bench, stumbling 
and frightening the pigeons. Joe stared at her. “Shit, I didn’t mean any 
harm.” 


He walked over to the other side of the park where the gardener was 
completing his chores. They talked to each other listlessly as they watched 
the Vietnamese woman enter the park, languidly picking up her cans on the 
lawn and pausing to look into each now empty trash can. Her small figure 
cast long spikey shadows in the weakening afternoon sun. The park was 
cold now. 
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The Four Rustics 


It was Sunday afternoon. Bruno, Tony, Gino and Nello all sat sated 
and comfortable after enjoying the traditional Sunday Noon dinner at 
Nello’s, prepared by himself and his mother Louisa. 

Bruno, seated on the same large sofa as Nello, his feet propped on a 
stool, notebook in hand, was working happily on his novel, a glass or red 
wine on the little table next to him. 

He looked at what he had just written. “It was Sunday afternoon and 
we were sitting around, sleepy and full from our midday dinner. Everybody 
on Persia Street, at least all the Italians, and they’re the only ones we 
noticed, had their big meals at Noon on Sundays. Ravioli, or some kind of 
pasta, roast beef or chicken, potatoes, salad, celery, salt and pepper, St. 
Honore’ cake, plenty of wine, the works.” He reached languidly for the 
wine and looked again at his first effort of the day. Better take out the salt 
and pepper. That’s silly. He had another sip of wine. Maybe the celery too. 

Bruno felt good. Sunday afternoon and Saturdays were his favorite 
times, although most evenings were good too. Then he could eat heavily the 
rich Italian food he loved, drink and dream and write. And forget about the 
days at the construction yard, hungover and with books that would not 
balance. 

In a few hours, as Sunday evening approached, along with the fog and 
the fog horns, he would become depressed and melancholic as he began 
thinking of the next day. But now he was aglow with peace and 
contentment, no less precious to him because he knew the glow would not 
last. 


Nello sat on the opposite end of the sofa, his feet also on a stool, a 
glass of brandy in his hand, a score of Tosca on his lap. He slowly turned 
the pages, following the music that came from the huge stereo in a corner of 
the small living room. Tony and Gino sat across from them, Tony on a 
rocking chair and Gino in an armchair. They too had brandies and they 
spoke softly to each other, dreamily, sleepily. The room was full of the 
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fragrance of flowers, brought by Gino from his greenhouse and placed by 
him throughout the house. 

Nello and Bruno had been friends since the first grade in school. 

Their families had known each other before that, living on the same block. 
Nello had never married and after his father’s death 40 years ago when he 
was five, lived alone with his mother, who was now in the kitchen (she was 
always either in the kitchen or in her herb and vegetable garden during 
waking hours). 

Nello had always been very different from other males of the 
Excelsior District. Blond, fair, blue eyes, of very amiable and calm 
disposition, he had always been sweet and kind. He had no interest in 
playing sports, although he was an avid fan, and spent all his time with the 
women. He had learned to knit and crochet, and to cook and bake. And he 
learned all the lore that was shared among the women, about the old country 
and about the new. 

Nello and Bruno had gone to school with Tony Romano’s father, 
Ernie. How different the three had been. Ernie Romano, tall, well built, 
handsome, athletic, was always the center of attention without seeming to try 
to be. He didn’t need to try, everybody flocked to him. Nello, to whom 
nobody flocked, but who wanted to be at the center of things as well, reacted 
in an almost feminine way, by trying to please the popular ones like Ernie, 
whom he followed about slavishly, serving him, he who didn’t need to 
imagine or devise ways to please as Nello did. He simply was, and that was 
enough. Bruno reacted differently, he didn’t try to please, but withdrew, 
becoming sullen, sour. Bruno remembered how he had always been the best 
in his class, the winner in every contest based on merit - spelling bees, 
written tests. But whenever human judgment or preference played any part 
- student body officers, poetry prizes - Ernie Romano was always the 
winner. 

A few men of their generation, or even older, from Persia Street had 
gone to college (Ernie hadn’t, going into the sports shop business), to 
become accountants or lawyers, but Nello, like Bruno, had preferred the 
humanities. He had always loved music, especially opera. He went to San 
Francisco State College and then became a high school music teacher. He 
formed his own little opera company which floundered along for 20 years, 
only recently definitely collapsing. 
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Nello was almost happy it had finally failed. It had been such a trial 
for him all those years of coping with the temperaments of singers and actors 
and musicians, all that hard work for the sake of ludicrously disastrous 
performances before bored and perplexed audiences of 20 people in 
Episcopalian church halls, with packaged cookies and punch afterwards. 

No, there had been good times and he had good memories, but he was happy 
it was over, he told everyone. He was ready to retire. 

And, indeed, he did look older than 45. He was fat, from all the food 
he made and ate and the lack of exercise. His once blond hair was gray now, 
cropped close over his always red, florid face. His blue eyes also now 
seemed grayish, faded, hazy, and his nose was huge over his still sensual, 
full but colorless lips. He wore thick eyeglasses that seemed perpetually 
steamy. His movements were slow and methodical, because his one 
problem with life was his fear, his certainty, that like his father he would 
have an early death, of a stroke. 

He had not taught school for years. No one on Persia Street knew the 
circumstances, although there had been considerable speculation at the time: 
“Well, they musta caught the finocchio foolin’ around with some of the 
football players. Still, too bad, he’s a nice guy and don’t do no harm around 
here.” “I hear they couldn’t prove nothing, either, just some kid didn’t like 
him, spreading stories. Anyway, he got a settlement and a nice pension.” 
“Such a shame for his mother. What that woman has been through. Do you 
remember her husband?” “Yeah, she never speaks of him, but goes around 
muttering, ‘sumnabitch,’ all the time. Referring to him, they say.” 

So now Nello and his mother lived, modestly but adequately, on their 
pensions and savings. Nello also taught the piano to neighborhood children 
on the old upright on the opposite wall from the stereo. That took up little of 
his time. 

He spent his days, aside from the hour or two with his students, 
gardening and cooking. He had given up sewing and knitting years ago 
because of his fading eyesight. Even so, most homes on Persia Street 
contained numerous doilies, afghans, sweaters, scarves, and socks that he 
had made. 
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Louisa was too infirm with arthritis to do more than hobble about the 
garden, but Nello spent two or three hours there daily, if there was need, and 
if there wasn’t he did anyway, if only to fondle leaves, cultivate soil, or sit 
and look. Their garden was the pride of the Excelsior. What Amelia had 
been to roses, Louisa and Nello were to artichokes, rosemary, parsley, mint, 
basil, beans, peas, swiss chard, lettuce, fennel. Every inch of their back 
yard, aside from the walkways and a small patio, was devoted to herbs, 
vegetables and fruit trees. 

Nello usually gardened in the morning, shopped and visited in the 
early afternoon, and cooked and baked in the late afternoon. He and his 
mother were a team, efficiently coordinated in all their activities. They 
seldom had to communicate about their tasks, each smoothly carrying them 
out. Not that they did not speak. They spoke almost constantly. They could 
talk for minutes about the characteristics of a particular bean plant, its own 
nature and compared to that of previous ones, in that spot or in another part 
of the garden, for generations of beans, none forgotten. Or the varying 
properties of thyme and oregano in the broth today, just like that Sunday 
when the monsignor was over to dinner, was that 1967 or 1969? Or the 
stories about the old country, when it really had been old, and now, since 
Louisa and Nello visited Genoa each year for two months. Or the doings of 
the neighborhood. Between the two of them they knew pretty much what 
people were willing or forced to divulge about themselves or others in the 
Excelsior. And so they passed their afternoons, happy amid the smells of 
their kitchen, preparing huge dinners for themselves only, or more usually, 
for hordes of people whom they invited or who simply showed up each 
evening. 

Promptly at 5:00 each day (Noon on Saturdays and Sundays) Nello 
would make himself a dry martini. Louisa would have one of the liqueurs 
they made themselves. He would sip while he cooked, or if he was finished 
in the kitchen he would sit in the front room reading his New Yorker or 
Opera News, or a detective book, and listen to his operas, alone or with 
whomever dropped by. Nello was sociable, and people came and went 
while he sat and drank, listened, and dreamed. He was happy with his life, 
his only regret, a serious one, being that it might not last much longer. 

He got up to change the record. Then he came over to stand by 
Bruno, patting him on the shoulder and looking at his notebook. “How are 
you doing, pal?” 
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“Fine, Nello. I’ve got this idea that’s been forming, it’s beginning to 
gell. I’d like to do what Faulkner did, for the Excelsior. I’m not comparing 
myself to him, obviously, but you know what I mean. Create a world like he 
did, but for here, an urban Faulkner, using the people I know. But going 
beyond that, bring in myth, the old Mediterranean myths. Nello, you and I, 
Tony and Gino there, we’re all part of that world, we’re descended from 
that, it’s in us, even if we don’t know it consciously. I’d like to discover 
traces of those Greek myths in us today.” He looked over at Tony and Gino, 
who were talking about baseball, as Nello poured him some more wine and 
sat down. “They could be our heroes, Nello, they’re the equivalent of 
Achilles and Odysseus, only of course everything is so changed, including 
them. 


“I’d like to work on that, what it’s like to be descended from heroes in 
this non-heroic age. You know what I mean?” 

“Of course, pal. Sounds like a great idea.” 

“And it’s real to me anyway. I’ve read all the Greek plays, the myths, 
Homer and all. Virgil, too, he carried that on to Italy. I’ve been to the old 
country. I visited the village my parents came from. I think my ancestors 
were Greeks. I’ve seen and read all that, and then here we are, all of us here 
in the Excelsior. This used to be an Italian neighborhood. Changed now, 
only a few of us left. But when you and I were kids it was all Italian, you 
remember all the families made their own wine? Like a colony adrift, 
wanderers, we’re remnants here of that old world and I wanna make a 
connection between that old word of myth and us today, but it’s all vague in 
my mind.” He took a big gulp of wine. 

Yeah, that place where mama and papa were born, right next door to 
each other, more like caves in a rock than houses, all stone, with grapevines 
on the roof. What a place, hard, dry, hot, all stone. A harsh place, a place 
to leave if you can, and papa did and years later he wrote back to his mother 
and said, is that girl Emma still there and unmarried? If so, ask her parents 
to send her to me here in California, I have a good job and a house. And 
that's what happened, mama was 18 and a servant with no shoes of her own 
and her mother sent her “to the end of the world, ” California, knew she 
would never see her again but hoped she would have a better life here. 
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That village had a Greek name originally, and people said that at one 
time people spoke Greek. And the priest told me all those Greek words that 
were still in the dialect and the place names in the countryside were all 
Greek. So I studied Greek for a while, Latin too. Gave it up, of course, like 
everything else I ever embarked upon. 

Bruno’s Odysseus, Gino, was silent now, as Tony had gone to the 
kitchen to joke with Louisa and help with the dishes. Gino was as tall as 
Tony, his shoulders as broad, but he was not as muscular. He didn’t lift 
weights. He was relaxed now, his muscles tired from bending over the 
delicate flowers all day at the greenhouse. There’s pa carrying on about 
bein ’ Homer again. Poor guy. Worse thing ever happened to him was 
having bad eyesight and a school nurse who caught it and told his old man 
to buy him glasses. Nobody else in the family ever had glasses and there 
was pa, at 11 with ‘em, so everybody thought he was an intellectual and he 
was quiet, and sad, and like to read, so he was different, so his old man 
decided he would be a bookkeeper and get an education. And that he was a 
“good for nothing, ” so he might as well go to school. He woulda been 
better off at the mill like his father and brothers and everybody else around 
here, he mighta been happier and wouldn’t be thinkin ’ how terrible he was 
because he couldn’t write like Homer or Faulkner or whoever. Poor guy. 
He’s happy now but in an hour he ’ll start getting ’ quiet and his eyebrows 
will start wrinkling and he ’ll start lookin ’ over at me kinda funny, like, 

“Who is that guy? ” and brooding. He thinks she ’ll never come back, gave 
up hoping long ago. Not like me, Pm crazy but I still hope. It’s possible, I 
know she always loved us, no matter how bad they got along, we all loved 
each other, it could happen, she might come back. And now Tony is moving 
to the Marina, I’m really worried, she sends all her mail to me at Tony’s, 
how is she going to know we live here now, will her letters be forwarded to 
Tony’s new place? Do they forward post cards? Half the time all she sends 
is post cards, from all over the fucking country. 

Gino looked at his big hands, blackened and cracking from the hours 
of pulling, tugging and cutting flowers, from the dirt, from the knife against 
the stems against his fingers, from the raffia used to tie the bouquets. - And 
how long will it be before nonno dies, he’s an old man, and been coughin’ a 
lot. Soon as he goes those bastards will sell the nursery to build condos, 
that’s no secret, and I’ll have no job. I love that place, too. Well, I can find 
work. And now I got that tow truck lined up, looks certain, not in good 
shape but it’ll do, can start makin’ some money. 
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How did I ever get that idea, of towing away abandoned cars? Just 
another of my crazy schemes, like Tony says? I always noticed them, I 
guess, there always were some around and I notice things like that, if there 
was an abandoned car, even a strange car, in the neighborhood I noticed it, 
check it out. There got to be so many of them, they wrote about them in the 
newspapers. Tony don’t wanna do nothing illegal! Hell, I’m performing a 
civic duty. The mayor will give me a medal for cleaning up the streets. 

Louisa’s delighted laughter came from the kitchen. That Tony, sure 
has a way with the women. They ’re all crazy about him, young and old. 

Soon Louisa and Tony came into the room, carrying huge pieces of 
pie baked that day by Nello, along with bottles of liqueurs and coffee. They 
had to make several trips, Tony playfully bustling, Louisa hobbling about. 
She was short and very stout, with huge, thick legs that seemed like 
inflexible logs. Loose doughy loaves of flesh hung about her arms, chest, 
sides, and face, from which peered blue eyes. A few wisps of gray hair 
protruded from her hairnet. She smiled always when she was in company, 
chatting pleasantly. It was only when she thought that she was alone that 
she muttered, over and over, “sumnabitch, sumnabitch.” 

Tosca was over. Nello played some other music, Wolf-Ferrari’s I 
Quattro Rustici . Bruno, who thought of himself as a peasant at heart, said to 
them, “That’s us, you know, the four rustics. Right here in San Francisco, 
we’re just rustics, transplanted peasants living in the city, but really with 
rustic minds.” Bruno wasn’t sure exactly what he meant by that but 
fortunately nobody asked him to explain it. Tony and Gino continued their 
drowsy conversations about baseball while Nello and Bruno discussed 
Bruno’s writing. 

“You know, having lunch with Nicola Santi inspired me to write 
about people like him and my father. I wrote some poems about my father 
last night.” 

“While you kept playing Carmina Burana over and over again?” 

“Why not? It’s the only way to hear Latin nowadays. And the 
excitement of its rhythm, its energy. I want to capture that in my writing.” 
Instead, it’s so limp and dead. 
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“What about your father?” 


“I remembered when I was a kid and he used to work at the steel mill. 
When they closed Bethlehem Steel Works in South City a few years ago the 
Sunday paper had a big article on it, interviewing the men who were laid off, 
how they felt about it, not having jobs anymore, all of a sudden. Oh, it 
wasn’t all of a sudden in a way, they knew it was coming, had known for 
years, was bound to happen sooner or later, but maybe they didn’t really 
believe it, but now it happened.” 

“Your brother Mario was interviewed in that article.” 

“Yeah. Several of my brothers worked there, Mario since 1945, after 
he got out of the Army.” And papa had worked there 40 years, and had 
sons working there, but not me, I was the baby, born way after all the others, 
the family was better off, he didn’t want me to work “pick and shovel. ” No, 
his big ambition for me was to work in an office, he wanted me to be a 
bookkeeper. My brothers always resented that. They resented so many 
things. All of us in the family are like that. Full of resentment. 

“Well, pal, let’s have a brandy and you can read me some of your 
poems.” 


“Thanks, Nello. I’m excited about these. I’m new to writing poetry, 
didn’t think I could, just started. But I like it. And these about my father are 
interesting. I can do quite a few, I think maybe put together a little 
collection.” Who knows, maybe a new genre, Bruno Servadei’s exciting 
naturalistic genre of lunch pail poetry. 

Bruno flipped through his poetry notebook while Nello changed the 
record. Tony’s and Gino’s voices droned softly in the background. 

Bruno cleared his throat. Nello settled down, positioned his steamy 
glasses, picked up his brandy, sniffed it, and looked toward Bruno. 

“This one is titled, ‘My Father’s Lunch Box.” Or, alternatively, 
“Scrap Metal.’ 

I remember my father’s lunch box. 
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It was metal and black (like so much about my father - he was 
surrounded, though a peasant, by metal and blackness). 

He took it to work at the steel mill. 

In the morning it was filled with cold pasta 
Which he would warm at work 
As he ate, squatting 
Over his welding tools. 

In the afternoon it was filled with pieces, 

Heavy, 

Of scrap metal 

Which he sneaked through the factory gates 
Each day 

To sell to the junk man 

To get a few dollars for the family. 

He was proud he could steal a little bit 
From Bethlehem Steel. 

He had been an anarchist in the old country. 

Was a Republican now, because Lincoln freed the slaves 

But he voted Democratic 

And brought home a few pieces of scrap metal 

In his lunch box. 

They were placed in a pile under the grape arbor. 

Proudly.” 

Nello smiled. “I remember. There were quite a few men in the 
neighborhood with those piles in their yards. I remember the visits of the 
junk man.” 

“Here’s another one, Nello. This is called, ‘A Day at the Mill.’ 

Up at 4:30, the sky still black. 

Not a sound anywhere. 

Breakfast of coffee with sugar and 
Raw egg in it. 

A shot of whiskey to warm up. 

Sit and wait for his ride, 

Smoking. 

Thinking about all the old resentments. 

Slights. 

Insults. 
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Humiliations. 

Then a day at Bethlehem Steel Works. 

Red 

Hot 

Furnaces. 

Back home at 5:00 

Muscle sore 

Head throbbing. 

A beer, then another. 

Half an hour in the yard. 

Tending the beans and potatoes. 

Dinner, the Italian radio program. 

Smoking. 

Drinking the strong red wine. 

By 8 o’clock his head on the table. 

In a stupor.” 

“What do you think?” 

“I remember your father. He was like a lotta the others, very sad. 

Have some more brandy.” 

“I mean the poems, what do you think of them?” 

“Well, I like them. They’re very interesting. I mean, they’re very real 
and heartfelt. And you have some nice images. But is it poetry? I don’t 
know, don’t go by what I say, but poetry has rules, doesn’t it, even today? 
It’s like music, rules of measure, meter, and all. I think you have to study it. 
But I think you show promise, Bruno, keep it up, for sure.” 

“Well, anyway, all I can do is my best. You know I’m just joking 
about all that stuff about the Faulkner of the Excelsior. Still, I sure would 
like to do it, Nello. It should be done. Why not? There are a lot of stories 
here, you know most of them yourself. You’re a great story teller, you 
always hung around the women and knew them all. I’ve got a lousy 
memory and forget about everything I ever hear. But that’s ok. I want to 
create art, not just repeat real stories.” 
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“Well, why not be the Faulkner of the Excelsior? Aim high. You 
have to take risks, Bruno. You were always too cautious. There’s plenty of 
material here.” 

“Even as a kid the names of the streets here were like magic to me and 
made me day dream about those worlds, and I always wanted to write 
something, but the dreams never translate into words that satisfy me. 

They’re stale.” 

“You’re too hard on yourself. You have to keep trying.” 

Sure, keep trying. Everybody talks about Faulkner’s characters being 
larger than life. A cliche, sure, but true, they are so big, so memorable. My 
characters are smaller than life, they don’t resonate, have no impact, strike 
no chords. They don’t occupy much space in anybody’s mind. 

Tony said, “What does Excelsior mean, anyway?” 

Bruno said, “I don’t know. That’s a good question. I’ll go look it 

up.” 


Fie went into his room, walking over to the wall near his bed where all 
his belongings were packed in a handful of dilapidated cardboard boxes. 
Mostly books. In a corner was a burlap sack half-filled with dirt. Bruno 
glanced at it and remembered the night shortly after his mother sold her 
house, that he, filled with drunken filial piety, went out to the back yard, 
grabbed a shovel and the sack from the shed, and, staggering, groping in the 
moonlight, shoveled soil into the sack, to take with him, wherever he would 
wander in his days on earth, a bit of soil from the ancestral home. Bruno 
groped in the boxes until he found his dictionary and returned with it to the 
living room. 

“’Excelsior. More lofty, superior, ever upwards, ever higher. From 
the Latin, excelsus.’ That’s us, Nello, perfect.” 

Nello poured all of them more brandy and put Carmina Burana on the 
phonograph. The men drank and listened to the music, not speaking, sitting, 
reclining with sleepy smiles. 
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The sun was shining, a bright, clear day. Bruno stared at the floor, the 
blond rug bathed in light. He looked at the shadow of a bird flitting, black, 
across the glare of the rug. He gazed over at Gino. 

I love you, “son. ” I hope you have a good, long, happy life, loved and 
valued and appreciated. That’s what I hope. I don’t believe in God, so I 
can’t pray, I can only hope, that’s all. I wonder what he’s thinking, of his 
mother, how some day she’s going to come back. And Tony sitting next to 
him. Everybody always says they ’re like brothers. What’s he thinking 
about, lying there with that dreamy smile, what is he thinking about, 
basketballs, Minnie’s big breasts, ravioli? 

He looked at Nello and saw that he too was looking at Tony. What’s 
Nello thinking as he looks at Tony, I wonder. 

Nello might be fantasizing about Tony, but it would never have gotten 
beyond such fantasizing. He, like Amelia, respected the proprieties of the 
neighborhood, as the community acknowledged: 

“Where do you think he goes for it, Agnes, I mean he must go 
somewhere?” 

“What do you mean, Marie?” 

“He don’t get it here, that’s for sure.” 

“He goes to the Castro.” 

“But nobody ever sees him doing that.” 

“Well, Marie, I mean, come on, nobody from here ever goes to the 
Castro. He can go there and be himself without fear of recognition, carry on 
as he pleases, who’s going to see him?” 

“But he hardly leaves his house for days at a time, even weeks, except 
to shop and visit all the old ladies here.” 

“He is very good about that. Him and Minnie, the two of them. 
Between them they cover everybody.” 
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“Maybe he don’t even have sex. Maybe he gets all his pleasure from 
food and drink and music.” 

“Could be. Who knows?? 

“Would that be enough for you?” 

“It better be. You take a good look at Frank lately?” 

Bruno stared at the rug. He frowned as he felt a little dizziness and 
the twinge of a headache begin, faintly at the bridge of his nose first, then at 
his right temple, just a shimmer of a nerve now, but a reminder of what was 
to come. Nello noticed and said, cheerfully, coaxingly, “You’re getting your 
blue Sunday look, pal. Come on, think of Sunday as an extension of 
Saturday, not the beginning of Monday. It’s still the weekend, enjoy it.” 

Nobody heard the last few words. They, along with the music, were 
drowned in the blast and roar of motorcycles passing by, revving their 
engines furiously, causing the house to vibrate and the windows to rattle. 
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Burying Amelia II 


As soon as Tony could get away from his shops he returned to 
Amelia’s, letting himself in. Immediately he heard loud coughing from her 
bedroom and entered. She was lying on her side, her tiny, thin body barely 
making a bump under the thick blankets. She was lying on the edge of the 
bed, one long, thin arm dangling almost to the floor, her head off the edge of 
the bed, her huge eyes, red now, staring at him as he entered. She pushed a 
basin under the bed and struggled to prop herself up with some pillows. 

“How are you feeling?” 

“Oh, I got a splitting headache.” 

Tony helped her get comfortable, propping and fluffing up the pillows 
and rearranging and smoothing blankets, which had almost fallen off. Then 
he began to clean up the room, which was cluttered with small bags full of 
tissue paper, cups, bottles of pills, newspapers, and other debris. He made 
her a fresh pot of tea and washed the pile of dishes that filled the sink. 
Finally, he sat down near her on the bed while she lit a cigarette and drank 
the hot tea. 

“Thank you, Tony, you are so good. Everybody in the Excelsior 
knows that, what a boy. Imagine, calling you a boy! You’re a man, no 
doubt of that, but I keep thinking of you as a boy. Why not, know you all 
your life, me and your grandfather came from the same village in the old 
country. So, did you have trouble getting in, Minnie always does, poor 
thing.” 


“Yeah, it sticks. Something wrong with the lock. I’ll fix it.” 

She looked intently at him. 

“Never mind things like that. It’s the other thing that’s important. I 
wanna talk about that, Tony.” 

Tony was silent for a moment. All along he had avoided looking at 
the coffin but now they both looked at it at the same time. 
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He got up and walked over to the windows, fingering the brown, dirty 
lace curtain. Finally he came back to the bed and sat down. 

“Right, Amelia, I been giving it a lot of thought. I’m gonna help you. 
I’ll fix your rose garden up really nice, and when the time comes, hopefully 
it won’t be for a long time...” 

“It’s gonna be soon, Tony, real soon. You can be sure of that.” 

“Well, who knows, Amelia? Anyway, you wanna be buried under 
your roses, right? Ok, no problem. When the time comes we’ll do that.” 

She looked at him suspiciously. 

“You mean you’re gonna help me? You’re going to put me in that 
coffin when I die and bury me, on the quiet, and you keep the house and see 
nobody bothers me?” 

“Well, sure, Amelia, but it don’t have to be exactly like that.” He 
paused, his handsome pale face flushing. 

“What do you mean, not ‘exactly like that’?” 

“Well, I been thinking, nowadays they got new things, not like before. 
See, you can belong to this society, Amelia, it’s really great, and be 
cremated and stuff, and then your ashes can be buried here, under your 
roses.” 


Amelia sat silent for a long time, her eyes closed. After a while Tony 
began to think she had fallen asleep, her breathing so slow and faint. God, 
what would I do if she croaked right on me? 

“I don’t like cremation, Tony.” 

“Times have changed, Amelia. The church ain’t against it anymore.” 

“I don’t care. The church has gotta lot of crazy ideas these days. I 
don’t like the idea of cremation. I’m old fashioned.” 
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She was silent for a while again. 

“Not that I’m crazy about the idea of my body rotting in the ground, 
either, but what can you do?” 

“Get a nice place above ground in a building!” 

“No, I know people who had them fancy caskets, above ground, 
everything, the whole works, they still rot and the worms get to them in 
there. I heard many stories to that effect. There’s no getting around it, or 
escaping it.” 

“Cremation avoids all that mess, Amelia.” 

“Yes, but the idea of my body in a furnace, burning, that’s hard to 
take too. All of it, no matter what, is hard to take, without my brandy.” 

Tony poured her some more tea. 

“Besides, the important thing ain’t whether it’s cremation or buryin’. 
The important thing is not lettin’ strangers, butchers, get to my body when 
I’m still alive, doctors, but too feeble to do anything about it, and yes, even 
afterwards, after I’m dead too, autopsies, morticians, cutting me up and all. 
That I don’t want to happen, and that’s what counts. 

“Cremation I could take, by itself, I guess, but who’s gonna do it? 
Somebody has to handle my body and dump it in the furnace.” She reached 
out, so quickly it startled him, a bony hand. Her cigarette stained fingers 
held onto Tony’s thick wrist as tight as she could but to Tony they felt weak. 

“I want you, Tony, maybe you and Gino, you’re good boys, not 
strangers, to do it, nobody else.” 

There was another long pause. 

“Promise me you’ll do it, Tony. Please.” 

“Ok, ok, Amelia. I’ll do it. I will do it.” 
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Burying Amelia 111 


Tony and Gino stood huddled against the wind and the light rain in 
Amelia’s back yard. They had just completed a survey - the sagging rotted 
wooden fence, its foundation ripped and fallen away, pushed by soil from 
neighbors’ yards; the fruit trees dying, the unripe fruit falling to rot on the 
weed choked ground. Here and there were pockets, ruin, of herbs and 
artichokes, still surviving weakly among the arrogant and prospering 
milkweed and other lush weeds. Scattered pots were overturned to reveal 
swarms of ear wigs, slugs, and sow bugs, intertwined in slimy messes. The 
men looked about them in dejected awe. 

“God, Tony, this is what’s left of her roses? There can’t be more than 
a dozen plants that have a chance. The rest are all dead, choked. Look, you 
can pick them up just like that, no roots, crawlin’ with bugs, everything’s 
dyin’ here, not just Amelia.” 

“Things are in bad shape, but we can fix it up in no time. Come in 
here and dig, prune the trees, put in some top soil and fertilizer, kill all these 
damn bugs and snails. It can be done.” 

“Tony, explain this crazy scheme to me again. I thought I was the one 
with the crazy schemes, but what you told me on the phone is weird, even 
though you didn’t tell me much.” 

“There ain’t much to tell. She’s dyin’. I seen a lot of her over the 
years and she’s gotten really bad the last few years and the last month or so 
even worse. She can go any time. And she wants to be buried here, that’s 
all.” 


“What do you mean, ‘that’s all’? Ain’t you the one who don’t wanna 
do nothing illegal?” He smashed a snail with his foot, grinding it into the 
moist soil. 

“I’m not crazy about the idea, Gino. I tried to talk her out of it, but 
she’s stubborn. I’m gonna keep on tryin’, figure out something. You can 
help me on that, figuring out something.” He smiled at his friend. 
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“Let me get it straight. She’s gonna tell people she’s going to the old 
country to die, but instead she’s really stayin’ here and when she croaks you 
put her in a coffin she’s got in the bedroom and bury her in the yard. Is that 
right?” 


Tony did not answer. He reddened, felt his ears getting hot. 

“But what about the new owners? They’re gonna dig her up 
eventually.” 

“No, part of the plan is I get the place, it’s for me and I take care of 
her garden, nobody can bother her.” 

“What do you want this dump for, it’s in terrible shape.” 

“It can be fixed up.” 

“Even so, it’s too small. Besides, you got plenty of money, you got a 
nice place in the Marina, and you’ll get your grandparents’ too when they 
croak. They got a huge place and it’s in damn good condition too, what with 
you and your father working on it all the time. Amelia’s place is a dump, 
why do you want it?” 

“I don’t, Gino, it’s her idea, not mine.” 

“And how come she don’t go for your cremation idea? She could be 
under her roses that way. That’s legal, ain’t it?” 

“The whole point is she’s got this thing about not being touched by 
strangers. She don’t want to end up in the hospital or a nursing home and 
have all them people touching her body, she got no control over it and even 
when she’s croaked she don’t want morticians cuttin’ her up or touching her 
before the furnace. She’s sensitive about it. Bein’ touched.” 

“What, she don’t wanna be touched? Amelia the whore? Are you 
serious? Come on, Tony, she was a whore for years.” 

“That was long ago. She’s changed, older now, she’s gotten funny in 
her old age. You know, when she was a whore she had to put up with a lot 
of crap, creeps and stuff, I guess, God, I don’t know. I guess she just got to 
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thinking about it and got disgusted. I don’t know what happened. The point 
is that’s how she is and that’s what she wants.” 

“But it’s ok if you handle her body?” 

“And you, Gino.” Tony smiled at his friend, who stared at the garden. 

“Look, Tony, you ain’t goin’ through with this are you?” 

“I wanna think of something else, Gino, try to talk her out of it, in the 
meantime fix the place up, maybe she’ll forget about it.” 

Then Tony glanced up at the house. There at the kitchen window was 
Amelia staring at him with huge, bright eyes, deeply sunken into her tiny, 
smooth face, the pale skin stretched tight on the delicate bones, skull like, 
shrouded by the curtains. Tony flinched at the sight of those eyes piercing 
him as though they were discovering his thoughts. 
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Bruno Enters The Computer Age 


Monday morning Bruno came to work and found a computer in his 
office and that he was expected to use it. His brother-in-law was huddled 
over it with one of the salesmen. They were both intent on learning it and 
paid little attention to Bruno, who poured himself some coffee and hovered 
about, feeling anxious and foolish. 

Finally Mike called him over. 

“Sit down, Bruno, I’ll show you how to use it. It’s real simple, the 
most user friendly program on the market.” 

Bruno sat down while Mike crowded over him so that he could see the 
screen and use the keyboard. Mike peered down at Bruno like a fighting 
rooster about to peck out its fallen opponent’s eye. 

“I bought this computer and electronic mail program so we can hook 
up with our suppliers and clients. See, it’s got a modem too, attached to the 
telephone. I’ll start it from the beginning to show you how it works. 

“They delivered it Friday afternoon, gave me one lesson, that’s all, 
didn’t even read the manual, don’t need to, it’s that simple. Watch while I 
go through all the commands.” 

Bruno watched intently but with the certainty that he would not 
comprehend. 

“You start out with cd \ci. Make sure it’s the slash \, that way, and not 
the other slash, see it over there, /? That’s important. 

“The cd means change directory. The ci is our own code, stands for 
‘construct it.’ Everything is construction orientated, get it? Then you press 
return. You do that after every command. 

“Next is consync. Then return. 

“Then urunlog. Return.” Mike explained what that signified. 
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“Constmail, return. Oops, what happened? Oh, right, it should be 
constmail.log. That’s it. See? 

“Then we come to the part where we use our own password, nobody 
else knows what it is. Our password is cont. I made it cont instead of const 
to fool ’em. Took out the s.” 

The modem rang loudly, its red light lighting up feverishly. 

Bruno muttered, “Cunt.” 

“What? 

“Nothing.” 

“You said cunt.” 

“I was just noticing, construction is spelled con struction, but it’s 
pronounced cun struction. That just got me saying cunt, that’s all.” 

Bruno tried to avoid looking at his brother-in-law, who was only a 
few inches away from him. He tried to shut him out, but, of course, he 
couldn’t. He saw, out of the comer of his eye, his smooth jaws working, as 
they always did, chewing the tiny piece of gum that was always in his 
mouth. His shiny black hair was slicked back, heavy with pomade. Under 
the smell of the pomade he reeked of the weekend kill. 

“You go through all these steps and then, bingo, like magic, you’re 
hooked up to the vendor.” 

He stood up straight, as though ready to take a bow. 

“Like dialing a phone, only this takes longer,” Bmno said. 

“Come on, Bmno, get outta the slow lane. You gotta adjust. This is 
the Computer Age.” 

Finally he left and Bruno got down to work, eager to finish so he 
could look over the results of his weekend’s literary efforts. 
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Burying Amelia IV 


Tony returned to Amelia’s with his pick up laden with tools and 
material. The tiny house had no basement or garage, so he stored everything 
under the back stairs and commenced work. 

Amelia was still in bed and Tony paid her frequent visits, tidying up 
her room and making tea for her. He also brought food prepared by his 
mother. Amelia had little to say to Tony: “Ok, fix it up, if you like, you 
gotta lot of energy and you enjoy that sort of thing, I guess. It don’t matter 
to me, but go ahead, fix the place up, it’s going to be yours anyway. To tell 
the truth, I would like the rose garden spruced up for when I’m buried there. 
Such a shame how it’s gone downhill.” But by and large she simply slept 
and, when awake, coughed. 

Tony came every day, at odd hours, as his work at his three sporting 
goods stores permitted, not to mention his other numerous obligations. He 
usually came twice a day, once in the morning for an hour or so, generally 
just looking in on Amelia and surveying the house, and again in the late 
afternoon and evening, for three or four hours of serious work. 

Sometimes Gino came with him, grumbling, and after the first few 
weeks he came occasionally on his own, letting himself in with the key that 
had been made for him. 

First they cleaned the house thoroughly, then they repaired the roof, 
then painted the house inside and out. Broken cupboards were repaired. 
Windows that had been painted shut and never opened in years were 
repaired, painted, and opened to let in the cool, moist fog and the occasional 
warm glow of the sun. 

During all this work Amelia lay in bed, staring at the men as they 
worked in her room, never letting her gaze wander from them, as though to 
fix them there forever with her eyes. 

After the house was fixed the men began on the yard. This work went 
slower as it had to be done during daylight, so it was done when they could 
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spare the time. As they worked they frequently glanced up at the kitchen 
window to see Amelia staring down at them, impassively. 

One foggy Saturday, as the men were weeding, Amelia came slowly 
down the stairs to join them. 

“Over there, see, right by the apricot tree, that’s a good place, I think. 
My favorite red roses are there, least they used to be. That’s where I want to 
be buried.” 

Gino said, “But Amelia, that’s not a good place.” He winked at Tony 
behind Amelia’s back. “That’s too near the tree, it’s got all those roots, it’s 
not a good place. Over there by your herbs, is probably a better place.” 

“No, no, over here, this is the place. Well, I gotta go back up, I’m 

tired.” 


Gino looked at Tony and shook his head. “What a conversation. Like 
we was really gonna put her under the ground. We ain’t going to, are we, 
Tony?” 


“Of course not. I been avoidin’ the subject, but she brings it up once 
in a while. ‘Thank you so much, Tony, you and Gino are so good to do this 
for me, it means so much to me,’ and reminding me. I just don’t say 
nothing, except once I brought up the cremation again and she jumped on 
me. But I gotta try to talk her out of it, work out something else.” 

“Geez, just tell her you’ll do it and then don’t, that’s all!” 

“Come on, Gino, that ain’t right.” 

“Whaddya mean? There’s no harm in it. She’s happy while she’s 
alive, thinking you’re gonna plant her under her roses, that are all dead 
anyway, and after she’s dead she ain’t gonna know nothing. Then you can 
have her cremated and buried here, sensible solution.” 

Tony didn’t answer. 

That night Tony returned to the yard with a flash light to find snails. 
He patiently searched all the trees and remaining shrubs, ferreting out over a 
hundred of them. He gathered them all together, smashed and buried them. 
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These snails are just like her, he thought, she ’ll be in the ground right here 
with them. God! 

When he straightened up he realized that Amelia was standing nearby, 
watching him. For a while they said nothing as he packed down the soil. 
Finally she spoke. 

“Tony, I know I can trust you. You’re not goin’ to change your mind, 
go back on your promise, after I’m dead, are you? That would be easy, 
humor the old girl. Tony, look at me.” 

“No, Amelia, I wouldn’t do something like that, honest.” God, it’s 
like she heard Gino and me talking. Spooky. 

“Still, you gotta consider cremation, we can find some good people to 
do it, Gino knows everybody.” 

“No, you know what I said about that. You found a lot of snails, 
didn’t you?” 

“Yeah, and I been out here quite a few nights. There are hundreds of 
‘em, but I’m getting them, won’t be long now. Well, I better get goin’.” 

“Come in and have an anisetta first.” 

“Ok.” 
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Abandoned Cars 


Gino climbed out of the dilapidated old tow truck, slammed the door 
and strode toward the abandoned car. Gee, this one’s a beaut. He stood 
admiring it for a second, hitching up his pants before getting to work. 

Gino was noted as a schemer, an originator of crazy ideas. “He’s 
quite a guy, he’ll smile and say, ‘fucking-A, I’ll do it,’ just like that, you 
gotta admire him, he’ll try anything.” Illegally towing away abandoned cars 
was one of them. But it hadn’t occurred to him out of the blue and he had 
reflected on its origin. He had always liked cars and been interested in them. 
He knew them all and could identify them all, a car driving down Persia 
Street, he would know whose it was. He was observant, always looking 
about him and he had noticed the cars that were abandoned increasingly. 

That was simple enough, but he knew there was more to it. His 
mother, before she had left, had often sat in their car in front of their house. 
She had always had that habit, sitting in the car, in the driver’s seat, for 
hours, simply sitting, and she had increased the practice toward the end. 
Often the neighborhood ladies would visit with her, standing outside on the 
street, Emily rolling down the window, or they got in, sitting in the front seat 
with her. Once he saw three women in the car with his mother, and heard 
peals of laughter and shouting from within. 

In the years since she had left, unannounced and without letting them 
know where she was going, he found himself looking at cars, peering inside 
them, as though he would find his mother within. Several times he thought 
he had seen her, but he had been mistaken. 

It was a black, two-door sedan, long, low and squat. All four tires had 
air, but the trunk was crushed in, the rear windows covered with cardboard, 
the side and front windows all cracked and dirty. On the front window, 
stuck under the rusted windshield wiper, fluttered numerous parking tickets 
in various states of decay. Gino counted 12 before stopping. Most tickets 
ever. Course, it’s been here a long time. He thumbed through them, 
brushing aside fallen leaves and blossoms. It had rained and some of the 
tickets were little more than powder. The ink was blurry on all but the most 
recent, running blue on the tickets and onto the windshield. Came by this 
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morning, I see. Good to know our city servants are doing their duty. There 
was a new yellow ad for a pizza parlor fluttering under the other windshield 
wiper. 


Gino attached the tow truck to the wreck’s front bumper, which was 
crushed up against the chassis, barely allowing room for the rod to be forced 
into it. Maybe I shouldn ’t do it, it’s awfully tight. He jiggled it and saw that 
it was stuck. Geez, that’s not good, was afraid of that, well, I can worry 
about that at the lot. 

He stood up and walked closer to the car and peered in. Although the 
windows were difficult to see through he thought he saw something on the 
driver’s side. He tried to open the door. Half the time they’re not locked, 
why should they be? This one was, so he was required to pick the lock, 
which he did easily. Gino was a fast learner. This was only his first week at 
this new enterprise. He hadn’t towed many cars yet. 

The door was very rusty and stuck when Gino tried to pull it open. He 
pulled again, vigorously, with both hands, and with a terrible wrenching, 
grinding sound the door pulled open, coming off its hinges, thrusting Gino, 
still gripping the door, on his back onto the oily street. For a while he lay 
there with the door on his chest, like a fallen hoplite warrior under his shield 
(his father would have said). He had hit his head on the street and was 
dazed. 


He gradually leaned forward, gingerly, his eyes painful, his head 
pounding. It took a while for his eyes to focus clearly. He sat up, the door 
still in his hands, staring at the open car. He had another vision of his 
mother sitting in her car. It looks like somebody is sitting in there, just 
sitting there in the driver’s seat. He slowly got up, resting the door against 
the front left fender of the car and looked in. 

God, it is somebody sitting there, a man, is he asleep, unconscious? 
The figure was very indistinct, so Gino blinked and rubbed his eyes. He had 
not yet fully recovered from the fall and the blow to his head. He carefully 
balanced himself on the car, one hand on the top of the front window, the 
other on the roof. He held on tight, shook his head, hoping to clear it, and 
then peered in again. 
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It is_ somebody, but he’s not moving. “Hello, are you all right? Can 
you hear me?” Nothing, oh shit, what is this? Should I touch him? How 
can somebody be sitting in here, I could barely open that door it was so 
stuck and rusty? He spoke again, and again, louder, more urgently, then 
more softly, withdrawing his head and looking around him. The early 
morning street was deserted but he heard loud raucous sounds of birds. 

He looked up and saw many blackbirds perched on four parallel 
telephone wires. From the distance the wires looked to be one above the 
other, forming four horizontal lines. The birds formed clumps, some of two, 
some of four or more, a few solitary ones, stretched out for almost an entire 
block. They looked like black notes on the sheets of music that Nello 
always turned over and over, softly whistling along and sipping his drinks. 
They were very noisy. 

Gino felt flushed and hot. His eyes were hazy again and this time he 
realized it was because he had been sweating so much that beads of sweat 
had fallen from his forehead into his eyes, causing them to sting. He felt and 
heard his heart thumping. 

Calm down, slow down, think this through. I’ll stick my head in again 
and gently touch him, that can’t do no harm, and at the same time I’ll take a 
close look. 

He did so. When he touched the shoulder gently he pushed it and 
heard a moist tearing sound as though the body had been stuck to the seat 
and was now being torn from it. He saw a very stiff, seated person, a man, 
dressed in gray pants and jacket, and with a gray, smooth face, rigid and 
thin. As he gently pushed the body it slowly and stiffly fell sideways a few 
inches and then stopped, fixed in a sideways leaning position. Gino gulped 
and stifled a scream. He withdrew from the doorway and scrambled about, 
confused, dazed, shocked. He knocked over the door that he had propped on 
to the fender and it fell to the street, where it vibrated and shuddered loudly 
forever, it seemed to Gino, before it became quiet. The noise silenced the 
blackbirds for a moment. 

He ran to the door, stooped over it, then ran to the tow truck. He tried 
frantically to detach the rod from the bumper, without luck. His hands were 
wet and they slipped from the metal and he bruised and cut himself. The 
clamp was on tight and would not budge. Furiously he yanked at the car’s 
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bumper, but it was jammed up against the chassis. The birds were chattering 
again, derisively and mockingly, Gino thought, as he stared up at them, 
hoping by this distraction to divorce himself from his predicament, to 
concentrate on something else to make this reality illusory. This can’t be 
happening. 

He ran to the cab of the tow truck, yanked the door open and rushed 
in. He turned the key, which he had left in the ignition, and it did not start. 
Fuck, Fm soaking wet, could that be it? He tried again and tried again but 
the engine would not turn over. He kept at it, shutting his eyes in furious 
fear, muttering and banging his fists on the steering wheel, to no avail. God, 
why did I ever do this ? What am I getting myself into ? 

He got out of the truck and ran back to the rod and to the bumper and 
back again, tugging and groaning and crying. Nothing would come loose. 
Breathless, eyes bleary, he stood up, resting his hands on the car’s hood, 
trying to catch his breath. 

He stared at the tickets on the windshield as he tried to calm down. 
The most recent ticket was attached at its very bottom to the windshield 
wiper. The rest of it was flipping forward in the wind, bending all the way 
over as though it were a person bending over to touch its feet, bent over, 
exhausted, as was Gino. Then the wind pushed it back flat onto the window, 
where it rested. A cross wind caused it to wriggle sideways. It looks like 
it’s tryin ’ to escape. How many of them have? Oh Jesus, what a fix Fm in 
now. I shoulda listened to dad, always tellin ’ me to be careful, but oh no, I 
could never listen to him. Just make fun of him like sayin ’ he’s so careful he 
always drove in second gear, never put it in third. When he had a car, that 
is. Well, this wouldn ’t ever happen to him so who’s so smart? 

He peered into the window, over the clutter of parking tickets. Dimly 
he saw the body, still leaning on its side. 7 gotta call Tony. He ran off to a 
telephone booth. 

A few minutes later Tony drove up in his pick-up, parking behind the 
car. He rushed out to Gino who was pacing up and down on the sidewalk. 
“Gino, are you sure it’s a body?” 

“Look for yourself, Tony, or never mind, don’t, just help me start the 
truck.” 
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“What are you gonna do, drive off with a car with a stiff in it?” 

“Well, what else am I gonna do? I can’t get it loose.” 

“Let me try to pull it off, or both of us.” They both tried but nothing 
happened. “Start it, Tony, maybe it’ll work for you, I been tryin’, nothing 
happens.” 

“Gino, you know all about cars, more than me, if you can’t start 
it.. .anyway sounds like you flooded it.” 

“No, not that simple, I’ve had trouble with this truck. I think I know 
what it is, but we don’t have the parts, tools, nothing, it would have to be 
towed.” 


“Well, that’s it, we’ll go get Dolph.” 

“But not with that body in there and no door to hide him.” 

“Well, what do you wanna do?” 

“Take the body away, take it and hide it somewhere, then we can 
come back and take care of this.” 

“You’re saying to take it away, you and me, carry it off, take it outta 
the car, touch it, put it in my pick up, and go take it somewhere? Where, for 
Pete’s sake?” 

“We’ll think of someplace, let’s just get it in your truck and get outta 

here.” 


“But Gino, this is crazy.” 

“We can’t just stay here like this, we’ll cause too much attention. It’s 
a miracle already nobody noticed us. Any minute now the meter maid will 
come to ticket it.” When he said this he laughed and laughed, bending over 
and slapping his thighs, “Tony, ain’t that something, any time now the meter 
maid may come by, that is so funny!” 
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Tony stared at Gino for a long while. Then he closed his eyes, gently 
beating his fists against his forehead. “Gino, let’s be calm and think this 
through. What’s the worse can happen, we call the cops, explain what 
happened?” 

“Are you crazy? He mighta been murdered.” 

“You’re not going to be blamed for that. You just discovered it, that’s 

all.” 


“If they believe me.” 

“Come on, Gino, what can happen to you? Nobody gives a fuck 
about anything anymore.” 

“Illegal towing, and the ownership of the tow truck is a complicated 
matter...” 

“I shoulda known.” 

“It’s nothing bad, but I don’t want no involvement with police over 
it.” 

“Of course not.” 

“Well, you wouldn’t give me the money.” 

“Come on, Gino, let’s not argue. We got to be calm.” 

“I am calm. Leave it to me.” He went over to Tony’s pick up and 
drove it next to the car. “Let’s get him out.” They approached the car, then 
paused, looking at each other. Tony said, “I’ll do it, I’m stronger.” He 
leaned in. “Be gentle, Tony, I think he’s kinda delicate.” There was another 
sound, as earlier, of a sighing ripping. “Geez.” Tony gingerly backed out, 
tugging at the body. “God, I can’t believe this.” 

“What does he look like?” 

“I don’t know. I’m not looking too close.” Any closer than I have to. 
God, leave it to Gino. This beats it all, this is his best one, this one will 
become a legend. 
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“Here, let me help you. Hey, where are you going?” 

“To put it in the truck.” 

“Not in the back, for God’s sake, Tony!” 

“Whattya mean, Gino, where do you want to put it?” 

“He’s gotta go in front, with us, between us, we’ll prop him up. 

“Are you outta your mind? What if somebody sees us?” 

“He’s little, look at him, between you and me nobody will notice him. 
Nobody noticed him in the car. We’ll put my jacket over his head.” Gino 
pulled the body one way, Tony another. “This is crazy, look at us.” 

“Please, Tony, do it my way. It will be less obvious in front than 
laying in back. Besides, he’s stiff in a sitting position. He’ll fit right in.” 

He opened the door and they placed the body in the center of the seat. “You 
wanna drive, Tony?” “Yeah, might as well. Tell me where.” “I don’t know 
yet, let’s just go somewhere. Tony, did you notice, this body don’t smell, 
least not too much. How come?” 

Tony was settling into the driver’s seat. “How do I know? Why don’t 
you ask Carl, your cousin, he’s an undertaker?” 

“Yeah, sure, ‘Hey, Carl, you know that body I found in that junked 
car? It don’t smell bad. Why is that?”’ 

“It’s mummified, practically. It’s so dry, and you felt how light it 
was, hardly weighed anything. Maybe that’s why there’s no smell. It’s all 
dried up, like a mummy.” 

They put a jacket on the mummy’s head. They were now all in and 
seated and drove off. They imagined that everyone was peering in at them. 
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The Battle Of The Fennel Grove 


Italia could not believe her eyes. She had been hobbling along with 
her cane - what a nuisance to be old - looking down as she did every day on 
her mission to clean the vacant lot. Her vacant lot, even though it had 
belonged to old Ernesto Piccetti for sixty years, and now his good for 
nothing son was going to sell it. For what, it was too small for a house? 

Her eyes had been on the yellow brown grass, dry and crackling under 
foot, looking for debris to be picked up and snuggled into her apron. Bits of 
newspaper, candy wrappers, bus transfers, paper napkins, plastic cups. 

Always so windy now. Never used to be like this. All this junk the 
wind brings here, where does it all come from? And the tin cans, beer 
bottles, shameful, people have no respect. 

In the old days it was easy to clean this lot, hardly anything, she had 
come more to enjoy the grass, the fennel, the milkweed and dandelions, all 
with their own colors, textures, smells, than to clean. She liked the vacant 
lot almost as much as her own neat garden, with its rows of beans, peas, and 
tomatoes, and its pots of herbs and flowers. It reminded her of the old 
country when she would go out to the country to gather wild herbs. But 
nowadays, what a mess, almost more than she could fit in her apron. 

She had looked up, surprised at the sound of voices, arguing. She was 
almost deaf from all those years at the cannery and the mills, and the loud 
angry voices were like the buzzing of bees, but what were they doing here, 
among the fennel? 

She was still at the edge of the vacant lot, just a few feet in from the 
Persia Street sidewalk. The small, square shaped corner lot was flat here, 
level with the sidewalk. Most of it was level, but on the side next to the 
Naples Street sidewalk it gradually rose, as it did on the other side, next to 
old Ernesto’s house, gradually climbing to a steep, rocky, bare cliff, six feet 
wide, next to Emma Baldini’s house. It had been many years now since she 
had climbed up there, but it didn’t matter, the wind never blew debris up 
there. Still, she missed those climbs up the bare rocky ledges, and standing, 
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breathless, the breeze in her face, looking down at the lot in the early spring, 
after the rains, at all the shades of green below. 

Now she could see them, toward the back of the lot, right under the 
ledge, in front of the large clump of fennel, people, three men, standing, 
arguing, it seemed to her, waving their arms, men with long beards and hair 
and dirty clothes. 

Hoboes, they look like hoboes, bums, like you see on Mission Street 
all the time now, what are they doing here? And over there... 

For the first time she saw a fourth person, a woman, lying down with 
her back against the rocky ledge, her knees drawn up to her. Her head was 
dangling onto her chest as though she were asleep, and suddenly she moved 
jerkily. 

What could that be, she looks like her arms are tied together, no, it 
can’t be. 

She saw the woman roll over, looking directly at her for a moment. 
Italia turned to leave as quickly as she could. 

She was out of breath by the time she reached the top of her stairs. 

She lingered there for a long while, hunched over, both big hands perched 
heavily on her cane. She stared down at the twisted hands knotted with 
thick, hard blue veins, her mouth open and dry, drawing deep breaths of air, 
feeling her heart pound. Finally she went in, back to her kitchen in the rear, 
sunny and bright in the late afternoon sun. 

A nice shot of amaretto , that’s what I need, or, better, some nice hot 
camomila . I need my head to be clear, it’s confusing enough, imagine 
thinking I saw a woman tied up, right here on Persia Street in broad 
daylight, imagine. No, I think I will have a good shot of grappa, that’s what 
I need. 


She laid the cane on her kitchen table and, leaning on the table for 
support, shuffled over to her liquor cabinet, opening the door onto a 
multitude of brightly colored bottles of home-made liqueurs. She tentatively 
fingered one with a golden liquid in it, her big hand nervously vibrating 
about out of her control, causing several bottles to tilt, swaying and clicking 
against each other. 
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No, I feel in the mood for anisetta . 

She grabbed the bottle of clear, thick liquid and poured a small glass 
full of it. She held it gently beneath her nostrils, sniffing its sweet fragrance 
that always soothed and comforted her. She took a very tiny sip, resting her 
dry, hard lips on the glass and sucking in the fluid. How good it feels going 
in the mouth and down the throat and then I feel warm all over inside, right 
down to my toes, it’s like magic. Then she gulped down the entire glass and 
refilled it, putting both the bottle and the glass down on the table. She 
rubbed her tongue over her sticky lips. 

She settled in a chair, feeling calmer now. She looked at the long 
cane on the table. 

Tony Romano did a good job with that, knows how I feel about the 
finocchio garden, I call it, but it’s too weak to make a cane, so he gets a 
nice, strong wooden cane, carves it, so nice, beautiful details, to look like 
finocchio, paints it, over and over again to get the nice different shades of 
green, really a work of art, he is such a good boy. Brings it to me with that 
smile of his. 

My God, Italia, it’s getting worse. Imusta made that up in my mind, 
that part about the woman bein ’ tied, musta imagined it, probably just had 
her arms together between her knees, but the look she gave me, I’ll never 
forget that, I didn ’t dream that. Or did I? I don’t know, my eyes ain ’t so 
good no more, can’t hear, get dizzy, tired out easy, maybe I did imagine it 
all. Don’t see how, though, they looked real enough. I ain’t going crazy, 
nothing like that ever happened before, right there in that vacant lot I been 
goin ’ to every day for the last 50 years of my life. 

That’s right, so hard to believe, 50 years I been goin ’ there, just to 
check on my finocchio, feel the leaves, clean up the weeds so it can grow 
nice and healthy, pick some when it’s ready, God, how good it tastes and 
smells. 

She sipped some more anisetta . 

And the dandelions too, lots of ’em in that lot, always were, they ’re 
good too, over the years I kept cutting back the milkweed and let the 
dandelions flourish. People joke and say, that lot don’t really belong to 
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Ernesto, that’s Italia’s wild garden, her fennel grove. Well, so what, I enjoy 
it, reminds me of the old country, peaceful and quiet there. And wild, it’s 
wild. I like that part of it. 

That’s a beautiful clump of fennel there, in the middle by the cliff A 
few other smaller clumps, but that big one’s the best. Like a forest, so big. 
Wasn’t always that big or good, no sir, Ihadda develop it, year by year. 
Looks so nice after the rains, the green, soft leaves, like feathers, long light 
green stalks, sway in the wind, smell ’em from far away. 

Yes, I took good care of that finocchio, everyone on Persia Street 
knows that clump of fennel is sacred, off limits, nobody goes near it. Lotta 
kids play in that lot, that’s fine, nothing wrong with that, it’s a nice place for 
‘em, high green grass to hide in, play war, that cliff they can climb up and 
down, slide down on cardboards, all the kids in the Excelsior used to come 
here, not so many these days, my kids did, those rascals Tony and Gino, who 
were here yesterday, fixin ’ my sink, they played there, just like their fathers 
before them. But they never went near my finocchio . 

She smiled as she thought of Tony, gazing at the cane. 

No, they all respect the fennel grove. Up to now, until these hoboes. 
But did it really happen ? Maybe I should go see Amelia, have her read the 
tea leaves, see what she says about it. No, that’s silly, I’ll just go by there 
tomorrow, same as always, and everything will be fine, that’s it. 

Italia wanted to make dinner, a good pasta, or soup at least, with a 
little wine, and smells of rosemary and basil. But she was tired. She didn’t 
know why, maybe because of what had happened. She never before ever 
wanted to go to bed without dinner, unless she was really sick and that was 
almost never. Now, though, she felt very weary, after the initial effects of 
the drink wore off. So she went to bed, with the sun barely down. She slept 
a disturbed, troubled sleep, full of nightmares. 

The next day she went about her routine as though nothing had 
happened, forcing recollection of the bizarre event from surfacing. Still, 
without planning it, she found herself slowly hobbling along in the direction 
of the vacant lot, earlier than was her usual custom. 
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It fact it was still early morning when she arrived at the vacant lot. 

She kept her eyes fixed on the ground as she slowly tapped along with her 
cane, as though afraid of what she might see if she looked up. 

It had been a cold, foggy night, and the grass was wet, and bent from 
the wind, but it seemed to her that it was more trampled than usual. And 
there were bad smells, like when dogs visited the lot and defecated and 
urinated. 

Well, that ain’t so bad, it’s a natural thing, no harm in it, reminds me 
when old Ernesto used to keep his goat in this lot, God, it really smelled 
then. Course, in them days I didn’t come here, but that was many years ago. 

She welcomed the flood of memories and thoughts, almost willing a 
torrent of ideas to distract her from the growing sense that something was 
again wrong. For she saw clearly now that the lot was filled with debris, 
more than she had ever seen here, even when there had been the celebration 
at the end of the war. Plastic cups and plates, some half filled with bits of 
hamburger and French fries. 

Pickles, look at ‘em, a whole slew of disgusting looking pieces of 
pickles there right at the base of that finocchio, right where I weeded only 
last week, and napkins, smeared with mustard and ketchup, and over there, 
God, an old army jacket hangin ’from that fennel stack, bending it over, 
practically breakin ’ it. Its loose sleeve, with its yellow stripes of corporal, 
fluttered in the breeze. 

Italia’s eye were raised high now, looking past the small clump of 
fennel near her to the larger one a few yards further back, her sacred grove. 
She moaned as she saw the entire clump of once tall fennel, only a few days 
ago tall and majestic, the delicate little yellow flowers swaying gently, now 
crushed and broken. In the midst of the destroyed clump lay a group of 
people, seemingly asleep, covered with rags, newspapers, and old blankets. 

She went closer, amazed. She felt her cane strike something soft and 
looked down. 

Shit, oh God, human shit, a big pile of it, flies all over it, God, the 

smell. 
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She looked again at her fennel grove. Several of the bodies were 
stirring now, one bearded head rising up, yawning, arms rubbing eyes. 


Italia became enraged. She didn’t know what she was doing, but she 
ran to the bodies, yelling, crying, and wildly striking, lashing out in every 
direction with her cane. She heard, yes, despite her deafness, she heard as 
well as felt, the thuds as the cane struck one, two, three, four bodies, again 
and again, first their covered bodies, then their suddenly awakened, drowsy, 
stunned, bewildered faces. 

One man, shielding his face with his arm, yelled, “What the fuck ya 
doin’, bitch? This ain’t your property, is it?” 

Another, standing up a few feet from her, towering above her, 
answered softly, too softly for Italia to hear, “What if it is, nobody’s using it, 
right?” 


Italia lashed out at his face with her cane, hitting him three, four times 
with its metal tip. Blood gushed from his nose and lips. 

“Hey, ya old bag, watch what you’re doing! Fuck!” 

By now two of the men had run off, and he followed them. The last to 
leave was the woman, crawling along through the crushed fennel, propelling 
herself clumsily on her knees, her arms in front of her, digging her elbows 
jerkily into the ground for leverage. Finally she was able to rise to her feet 
and run after the men. 

Jesus, she really is tied. 

That was the first thought Italia had, followed by the realization that 
she was still swinging the cane, but slower now. Her arm was so incredibly 
tired and heavy. 

For a long time she stood where she was, gasping for air, feeling the 
sweat on her forehead and the tears flowing down her cheeks. She felt one 
tear fall onto her hands as they rested on the cane. She tried to lean on it but 
felt it weakening and knew it wouldn’t support her anymore, it would break. 
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She began to walk slowly around, looking at the fennel. It looked 
worse than it had those years of the drought. Afterwards it had come back 
better than ever, green and lush, but now look at it. 

She stood there gazing at the mess for a long while, waiting for her 
breath and strength to return. The wind was coming up and a page of 
newspaper was swept up to her, wrapping around her heavy, thick immobile 
ankles. 

Her mind was exhausted, she couldn’t think, merely stare in 
perplexity about her. Then she slowly walked toward the sidewalk, without 
the aid of the weakened cane. At the sidewalk she looked up. She saw, 
through the mist in her eyes, four figures swaying toward her. They were 
coming back. 
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Burying The Mummy 


Tony and Gino stood side by side, hand and arms sprawling over the 
sides of Tony’s pick up. They had been like this for some time, silent. 

It was a very bright night, stars vivid and seemingly close, the moon 
luxuriously golden and full. There was no breeze and it was very quiet. 

“Gino, let’s talk this through calmly, no excitement, need to be 
sensible. No blame to anybody. Yet it is a fact we did a very crazy thing, 
because we panicked, which is natural. But now we’ve had a whole day to 
think this over and we gotta be sensible.” 

He looked about him. They were in the heart of the old abandoned 
warehouse and factory section of the city. The moonlight revealed, almost 
as though it were day, a long, tall, gray metal building, rectangular, with 
peaked roof. Most of its side consisted of windows, virtually all of them 
broken, revealing black emptiness. In front of it was a rusty chain fence. 
Alongside and within the fence itself wild fennel grew, straggly, pale green, 
with yellow seeds at the top, grew through the oily black asphalt, no soil 
visible. In the distance were more of these deserted buildings. Weed 
infested unused railroad tracks lined the street. 

“Let’s start at the beginning...” 

“Without blaming anybody, you were saying.” 

“Without casting blame, Amelia would say. First of all it was crazy to 
have such a dump of a towing truck. It shoulda been abandoned itself, and I 
don’t wanna hear no more about how I shoulda gave you the money. I was 
going, I woulda, you know that, but you’re too proud. You asked once, and 
that was it, no sir, Gino Servadei is not going to go crawling to Tony 
Romano. I can hear you thinking it. Meanwhile I’m hoping you forgot the 
scheme and next thing I know you get this cruddy monster and there’s 
something fishy about its ownership besides, which I don’t wanna know 
about. That’s numero uno. Second, what were you thinking of attaching the 
rod to that smashed up bumper, all twisted like that?” 
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“How did I know it would get stuck and that not even Achilles and 
Odysseus would be able to get it loose, geez!” 

Tony looked puzzled for a moment. “Well, anyway, let’s go beyond 
that. So, we got a situation where you got your tow truck, or at least a tow 
truck that can be traced to you, stuck, so it don’t come loose no matter what 
two strong men do, to a junk that’s got a stiff in it. So what does a sensible 
person do, he tries to drive off to a place where he can separate the two 
vehicles, clear as a bell, but the fucking truck don’t start! Gino, what we 
shoulda done was get some mechanic there to start the truck! Between us 
we know lotta people.” 

“Tony, it was getting late in the morning, people were starting to drive 
by, even walk by, that’s a quiet street, deserted usually, otherwise I would 
not have chosen it, but it was getting busy. Besides, I didn’t wanna involve 
anybody else. This is serious, who would I want to get in trouble? The best 
way is what we did, look carefully around, when nobody’s around take him 
out, put him in the truck, and hide him until we can figure out what to do.” 

“Which is what we did. We hid it all day long and what bright ideas 
did we come up with during the day? I didn’t have any, I admit, course I 
had to try to run a business that would break five of me, but that’s ok, I have 
to admit it, the only bright idea I got was either to abandon the mummy 
somewhere or to call the cops. 

“I don’t want to get involved with the cops.” 

“It coulda been anonymous.” 

“That’s too risky, they can find out. And our fingerprints are on the 
mummy, Tony, think, you’re so superior. Or they could maybe trace him 
back to the car and that’s got all my prints and stuff. I don’t know, I still 
can’t think straight, I been thinking this over all day, a thousand different 
ideas. They all rush together, back and forth, nothing makes sense.” 

“That’s why I say we gotta be calm, sensible, think it through. What’s 
wrong with going to the cops, saying, look, I discovered this dead body, all 
right, maybe I shouldn’t have been towing the car away, so I wanted to make 
a few bucks, but they’re gonna know you got no connection with the 
mummy and what do they care you were doin’ some illegal towing? In this 
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city? Who cares about anything? They won’t even care about the stiff. 
They’ll just be annoyed with you because you’re causin’ them a little 
paperwork.” 

“It’s no good, Tony, I ain’t gonna go to the cops.” 

“You even got a friend who’s a cop, that Battista guy. You could go 
to him, he’s flexible, and that’s putting it mildly.” 

“He’s not my friend. He used to be a friend of my uncles’, but they 
haven’t seen him in years. 

“So the alternative is to dump it somewhere. That’s what we seem to 
have agreed on. But with Gino nothing is simple. That’s why we’re 
standin’ here in front of the fourth fucking factory of the night. Nothing is 
suitable.” 

“We gotta be careful. We wanna hide him good.” 

“It’s not that, Gino, come on. That second place nobody woulda 
found it in a million years.” 

“It was such a dump, though. You could see all the crap there and 
hear all those sounds, you know those were rats. And broken glass all over 
the place, rusty wires.” 

“What difference does that make? The guy’s dead, he don’t care 
about the environment. It wasn’t that great where he was before.” 

“What do you think his story is, Tony? What coulda happened to 
him? Maybe he just had a heart attack or stroke and died right there at the 
wheel? Nah, that car was all wrecked, he wouldn’t be just sitting there in a 
wrecked car. Unless..., some of the hoboes sleep in these junks.” 

“He isn’t dressed like one of them. Maybe it got wrecked after, sitting 
there all that time, kids breakin’ the windows and stuff.” 

“And nobody noticing him inside.” 
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“The windows were broken, but still there, crushed, and dirty, nobody 
looked in. Or, who knows, maybe plenty looked in and saw him and didn’t 
do nothing. That’s the way it is nowadays, people don’t give a fuck.” 

“He didn’t just die a natural death sitting in his car. I say he was 
murdered, that’s the most likely thing.” 

“That could be, I agree with that.” Which is another good reason to 
call the cops. 

“Do you think he was black?” 

“He looks it, but maybe that’s what happens when you get all 
dehydrated and mummified like he is. Besides, I never looked close, it gives 
me the creeps. God, Gino, we’re carrying around a dead man, he’s in my 
truck right now, we lifted him outta the truck and into two factories, over a 
fence once, ripped his pants and I cut my finger, good thing the last building 
I had the brilliant idea we should survey it first, before we lugged him out. 

So when you sniffed your nose at it at least we saved ourselves the work.” 

“What work, Tony? The poor guy is so little, he hardly weighs a 
thing. I got a little cousin, 8 years old, that weighs more.” 

“Do you think it was gangland or something like that, I mean, you 
know, dope, or just something personal?” 

“I thought of that gangster stuff, which was another reason I wanted to 
be very careful.” 

“You looked more close at him. I noticed you really taking a look at 
him quite a few times. What do you think? Is he young, was there violence, 
signs of a struggle, as the cops say? Wounds. His face looks calm, but 
maybe it changes after they die.” 

“It’s hard to say whether he’s old or young. He just looks smooth, 
dry, his skin is stretched real tight over his face and his hands, like a skeleton 
with dry, tight skin that’s like thin leather.” 
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“And you can’t tell by his clothes what kinda person he was, just gray 
and the material is kinda stiff too, and worn out, and his shoes are ordinary 
and old and scuffed.” 

“We could look in his pockets, but I don’t wanna.” 

“Or the car.” 

“We could do that later, no hurry, now that we got the tow truck 
disconnected. Once we bury him we got plenty of time.” 

“Bury him? What are you talking about?” 

“What do you think, we’re just gonna leave him out in the open so the 
rats can eat him?” 

“You didn’t say nothing about burying him. We didn’t bring a 
shovel.” 


“We’ll have to go get one, once we find a good place.” 

“Gee, Gino, you’re outdoing yourself.” 

“Why, this time it’s me who’s sensible. We bury him, he won’t be 
found. We drop him somewhere he might and he could be traced back to 
me, who knows?” 

Tony looked closely at Gino. “It’s not that. I know you, Gino, I saw 
how you looked at them places we visited. You didn’t want to drop him 
there because you don’t think it’s right to dump him like that, in that shit, 
right?” 


“Well, what of it?” 

“But, burying him, that’s the end of him then, he disappears forever 
from the world, you got no right to do that to somebody.” 

“What do you mean?” 
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“I mean, hell, somebody has to claim him, or identify him, find out 
who he is, let his family know. They have a right to know.” 

“You and me are the only family this guy is ever gonna have, Tony. 
He’s abandoned, like them cars. Like you said yourself, nobody gives a 
fuck anymore about anything.” 

“Well, then, why should we?” 

“We’re responsible for him.” Tony stared at Gino. 

“Well, if you don’t wanna be, I am. I found him.” 

Tony shifted his feet, uncomfortably, crunching sounds of glass 
coming from underfoot. There was no other sound for a long time. 

“All I’m sayin’, Tony, is that he’s got a right to a decent burial in a 
decent way, like anybody else.” 

God, does he want the monsignor to say the rosary for him? 

“These places are dumps. Come on, Tony, let’s go. We’ll think this 
through, like you say, we’ll figure out a way to protect us and give him a 
decent burial. Everybody deserves that.” 
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Once There Were Men On Persia Street 


It was late Sunday afternoon, a cool, gray, overcast day. Bruno, 

Nello, Tony and Gino were lounging about in Nello’s front room. Louisa 
was visiting a friend in the hospital. Tony and Gino, both looking very tired 
and grimy, were talking to each other almost in whispers. Nello was looking 
at a cook book and Bruno had been writing furiously, trying to match in 
words the intensity of the music of Carmina Burana . O Fortuna came to a 
crashing end, Nello rose to change the record, and Bruno closed his 
notebook and poured himself another glass of wine. 

“Do you remember, Nello, when all the families here made their own 
wine? Everybody.” 

“Sure do. In October, everybody went down to the docks where the 
train box cars were stationed, loads of grapes, and they selected the grapes 
they wanted, then the trucks would deliver all those boxes of grapes, the 
whole neighborhood smelled of fermenting grapes for a month.” 

“And remember that wooden press, it was on wheels, towed behind a 
truck, it made the rounds to all the families, to crush the grapes.” 

I remember, all the men helping to carry the boxes, dumping them in 
the huge vat, then putting on long rubber boots to get in the vat and stomp 
the grapes. Did they do that before the press, or after, or what, can’t 
remember, it’s been so long. Nello would know, he remembers every detail, 
but I don’t wanna ask, get a long lecture on every step, my head already 
aches. I don’t wanna hear it now. Remember only a few images, that’s my 
problem. 

I have cultural and social amnesia, that hurts me as a writer, 
everything is blurred, hazy, not clear and crisp like it is with Nello. If we 
were both asked to write an essay about the old days when everybody made 
wine, he could write a 500 page book and still have more to say. Me, all I 
can do is vaguely recall a few things, like the yellow jackets buzzing around, 
once I remember one acting drunk and dizzy and drowning. And the smell, 
and everything stained purple, and smelling purple, and burying the husks, 
is that what they’re called, in the yard. And later, when the wine was ready, 
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transferring it from the big vat to the smaller barrels, and from the barrels 
to bottles. Reminds me of that Laurel and Hardy movie where he’s putting 
wine into bottles with a hose and keeps having to drink the wine to keep it 
from spilling and he’s getting drunk. Well, that’s it, that’s all I can 
remember. Guess it’s been a long time, 35 to 40 years since papa made 
wine. 


“Nello, how long has it been since anyone made wine here?” 

“It was Tony’s great grandfather, Domenico, who was the last one, 
twenty years ago. And he had been the only one for many years. Some of 
Domenico’s wine is still around. He gave it to everybody. Very good wine, 
his always was, although my mother always said it was a little too sweet for 
her taste, when it was new, anyway.” 

That’s right, I remember that wine. Domenico gave a bottle to mama 
after papa died. She saved that, still has it, always kept it in a special place 
even when she got rid of everything else, would never let me drink it. 

“Not just wine, Bruno, remember the grappa people used to make? 
That was good stuff. How’s your story coming along, pal?” 

“I don’t know. I showed it to that editor and she said the usual thing 
people say about my stories, some good images, nice 3 or 4 pages, but the 
story doesn’t work as a whole, no beginning, middle, and end, just fizzles 
out. Like that one who said she couldn’t wait to see how it ended! It did 
end, she read the end, there was no more, that was it!” 

“Well, you can’t please everybody. It’s very subjective.” 

“And that other guy, quoted Chekhov, if you have a gun in the first act 
it has to be used in the last act.” 

“What does that mean in connection with you?” 

“That I bring in things and drop them, don’t follow through. Not 
enough action. I had a story with a gun in it, you remember that one, and 
nothing happens. Nobody gets shot. Well, that’s the way I write, my art 
transcends life, in life everybody’s shooting everybody else, in my stories 
nobody gets hurt.” Why is that, I’m such a bitter man, but that doesn ’t come 
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through in my writing, it is so placid. That’s too bad, it means my writing 
isn’t helping me emotionally, I’m not digging it all out, not to mention 
making the stories boring. 

He had another drink. “Yes, Nello, my stories transcend life. In real 
life people are always shooting off guns. In my stories they don’t. The 
triumph of art over life. Nello, what was that musical expression you used 
earlier, deceptive cadence?” 

“Yeah, why?” 

“I like the sound of it. It would be a good title for a short story.” Now 
all I need is an idea for the story. Maybe I should use that as the title for the 
novel. I should get back to the novel, forget the story for now. I wanted a 
first draft of the novel by the end of this month. What a joke. I keep talking 
about “the novel” as if it really existed, as if it were a real thing. Like that 
brother-in-law of mine, always talking about “the Mercedes, ” the Mercedes 
this, the Mercedes that, no matter what the subject is, he brings in “duh 
Mercedes. ” I talk that way about “duh novel. ” But where is it? At least the 
Mercedes really exists. 

Bruno sighed and ran his fingers through his hair. My novel is like my 
hair, thinning, becoming bald. Other writers, like Chekhov said, he could 
look at an ashtray and think of an idea for a story. Nello could be a writer 
like that. Gino too, look at him now, he’s telling a tall one probably, he 
notices everything, nothing escapes him and he remembers. I don’t notice 
anything, my head up my ass, head in a cloud, stumbling on stairs. I have a 
few images, that’s it, my precious hoard, and have to keep using them over 
and over again. Other writers have a full crop of lush hair they can pluck 
whenever they want for ideas and new hair grows in, constantly regrowing, 
replenishing, never exhausted. I have to pluck carefully and judiciously 
from a diminishing stock of ideas I’m forgetting. 

Suddenly Bruno remembered something he wanted to tell Nello. 

“Gosh, Nello, I meant to tell you. I was at the barbershop and heard 
Angelo Scampini’s kid talking about his religion class at Mater Dolorosa. 

All these years he’s been there it’s this touchy feely stuff, post-Vatican II, 
I’m ok, you’re ok, but now he’s in the 8 th grade he’s getting ready for 
confirmation, they’re getting hit with the heavy stuff.” 
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“What do you mean, sex?” 


“No, hell. They’re still teaching them there’s a hell. I couldn’t 
believe my ears.” 

“Sure.” 

“And mortal sins. If you don’t go to church on Sunday it’s a mortal 

sin.” 


“It’s always been that way, Bruno.” 

“I thought it changed. And the teacher described hell as, ‘sort of like 
your soul is experiencing the pain of fire.’ How’s that, we’re talking 
eternity! Imagine teaching kids that, not that they believe it these days.” 

“They taught us worse.” 

“Anyway, the Scampini kid didn’t seem scared. I guess he figures his 
parents will fix things so nothing goes bad for him. God, the church still 
believes in hell. That’s all I needed. One more thing to worry about.” 

“Why? You don’t believe any of that?” 

“But what do I know? I could be wrong. One more worry. It could 
be true, who knows? Maybe there is a heaven. How could there be a 
heaven, I always said, how could anybody believe in it? But I believe in 
radio, it exists, but I can’t see radio waves, I don’t understand it, but it 
works, who knows, maybe there’s a heaven. How do computers work? I 
don’t know, I don’t understand, I just have faith in them. Maybe it’s the 
same with heaven.” Bruno was probably only half serious, but he wasn’t 
sure. 


He poured himself another drink. Mama, running up and down the 
stairs, up and down, over and over, again and again, back and forth, huffing 
and puffing, sweat on her lip, gasping, up and down the stairs, wearing them 
down. 


“What’s the matter, pal, Sunday blues time? Have another drink.” 
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“I haven’t gotten my life together, Nello. And I’m 45. I still haven’t 
found my niche in life, what I’m good at. And maybe I never will. Maybe 
there isn’t anything I’m good at.” 

“Wasn’t there a politician, a senator a few years ago, defending 
somebody nominated for the Supreme Court and people were saying he was 
mediocre, and this senator said, so what, there’s a place for mediocrity?” 
Nello smiled to soften it. 

“Maybe there’s a place for mediocrity on the Supreme Court, but not 
in my life. This is my life we’re talking about. This is serious for me.” 

“You keep calling yourself mediocre and feeling guilty or ashamed 
about it. How many great writers or athletes or anything are there? Most of 
us are mediocre, we should accept it.” 

Sure, pal, you ’re satisfied with your life, but I’m not. “It’s a nice 
image, Bruno, but is it poetry? ” 

There’s another one satisfied with his life, Tony. Well, he should be, 
popular, successful, belongs to a big, happy family, part of the community, 
belongs, not like mine. 

Bruno thought of his family as like a limb that had been cut off. He 
no longer had it and obtained no strength or use from it, but he still suffered 
all its pains. He could not forget his family even though he had rejected it 
and they had rejected him. It was like phantom pain in an amputated limb, 
there was still all the nagging, throbbing misery of his family recollections 
even though he didn’t see them, neither his mother nor his brothers and 
sisters. He had bickered with them all over one thing or another, he couldn’t 
remember what. But they were all there in his consciousness, causing a 
mixture of guilt and resentment. 

Since papa died there has been nobody to keep the family together. 
Mama doesn’t care, now that she’s taken up with that new religion, that new 
preacher, Reverend Dick, Reverend Priapus. Like Tony there, the Romanos, 
four priapic generations. I bet his father Ernie cuckolded me with Emily, I 
know they did it before we married, why not after? And Ernie’s father, 
maybe he cuckolded me too, and Ernie’s grandfather, why not, he’s still 
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active, they say. Maybe Tony himself. No, he’s too young, although Emily 
left me five years ago, Tony was 15 then, big enough probably. That smile 
of Tony’s reminds me of Otto’s, Otto of the Smug Smirk. But that’s not fair. 
Otto i_s_ smug, superior, condescending. Tony is innocent, even I can’t fault 
him for anything, he’s just a healthy happy animal. That Otto is another 
situation, the son-of-a-bitch, telling me he saw Emily in San Diego with two 
sailors. He couldn’t wait to get back to tell me, that bastard. As if I cared. 

Gino, “my son, ” cares, though, poor guy. He’s been awfully serious 
lately, not his usual carefree self. Maybe now that Tony’s moving he’s 
afraid he won’t get mail from his mother, not being forwarded, who knows, 
something’s on his mind. And he used to eat over Tony’s house all the time, 
too, but now they ’re moving to the Marina. Just like I always ate at Nello ’s 
when I was a kid, always over here, a happier place to be. And now Em 
back here. Gino seems in better spirits now, telling some other tall tale. 

Bruno half listened to the music, partly listened to Gino and Tony, 
partly dozed. He perked up, hearing Gino’s tale, it seemed like it could be 
promising for his story. 

“Gino, write all of this down for me, will you? Promise me, you’ll 
write it down, all the details, ok?” 

“Sure, dad, sure,” Gino replied with a laugh and a wave of his hand. 

“Don’t call me dad,’ Bruno shouted, waving his hand and knocking 
over his glass. There was silence. After a moment Bruno said, “I mean, I 
just got mad, you always promise to write things up but never do. I was just 
reminded, besides, I guess it makes me mad, I’m sorry, Gino, but it reminds 
me when I was a little boy, my first memory, I was about 5 and sitting on my 
father’s lap and he was singing old Sicilian songs, in that high pitched style, 
and when he finished I hugged him and said, ‘Pa, is it ok if I call you dad,’ 
and he said no. That was the first thing I ever remember asking anybody for 
and I got no for an answer, and it’s been that way ever since.” 

Gino didn’t say anything. He was quiet, returning to a frequent 
activity of his, while he spoke to Tony, building a house of cards on a coffee 
table. He toiled at the task patiently, methodically, kneeling on the floor. 

But while he succeeded in making elaborate first story structures, his houses 
always toppled sooner or later when he worked on the upper stories. 
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A record had come to its end. It was dark and quiet, nobody was 
speaking, when they heard sounds from the front of the house, a light 
rasping sound, rhythmical, keeping time with a loud thumping. Somebody 
was slowly ascending the stairs, thump, thump. The men waited, 
breathlessly. 

Finally there was a silence, then the front door opened, and again the 
thumping, softer now on the carpeted floor and there was Italia standing at 
the entrance to the front room. She transferred her limp and battered fennel 
cane to her left hand and supported herself by leaning with her right hand on 
the side of the door. She paused to catch her breath, looking into the room 
to identify the men. 

Nello was the first to speak. “Come in, Italia, sit down and have some 
anisetta . Mama’s not in but she should be back soon. Minnie took her to 
see Erminia at the hospital. Come in, sit down.” 

“No, thank you, I got no time. This is not a social call. I come to see 
if I can get some help. I was told I could find Tony and Gino here.” She 
fixed the two young men with her eyes. They said nothing. 

“Maybe everybody is blind nowadays on Persia Street. Maybe they 
can’t smell no more neither. Maybe nobody notice we all got new neighbors 
on the street.” Her voice was raised now, and trembling, as was her free 
hand, holding the wobbling fennel cane. 

After a while Nello spoke. “What do you mean, Italia? Come and sit 
down.” 


“A bunch of tramps is living in the lot, the lot with the finocchio . 
They ruining it, everything dirty, filthy, if s a dump. Wild, dirty, dangerous 
people. They got no right there.” 

Bruno spoke. “What about Ernesto? It’s his lot. Tell him.” 

Nello answered, as Italia continued to stare at Tony and Gino. “He’s 
in the old country. He’s selling that lot anyway, he’s moved out, he doesn’t 
care.” 
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“For fifty years I take care of that lot, clean it up every day like it was 
my own. You kids all play there, every one of you.” 

Bruno sat up, excited. “Of course, we all played there, slid down that 
hill on cardboards.” 

Italia ignored him, continuing to stare at Tony and Gino. 

“And one of them was a woman, her hands tied together, like this.” 
She thrust out her gnarled, shaking fists, arm length before her, chest high. 
“Can you imagine such a thing?” 

Bruno leaned forward. “Probably some sadomasochist cult. But 
maybe she’s a victim, who knows? Something should be done.” 

Nello, still leaning back, sipping brandy, said, “Well, the police 
should be called, but nowadays they always seem to say there’s nothing they 
can do, no crime has been committed.” 

Italia spoke, softly. “The police don’t do nothing, we gotta protect 
ourselves. I chase them out once. But they come back. And chase me out.” 

Bruno was on his feet now. “Can you believe that? Right here on 
Persia Street, an 80 year old woman being treated like that?” 

“Sit down, pal, relax, have another drink,” Nello said. “You too, 
Italia, sit down.” She stood, staring at Tony and Gino, who both stared at 
their feet. 

“This crutch became a club, a bastone . I was so mad I didn’t know 
what I was doing. My fury made me strong, the first time, but they came 
back, now my fury is spent and all I have is fear, I’m afraid now, just a 
scared old woman. This is no more a bastone , but a beat up old finocchio .” 
She thrust the cane in front of her, waving it about. 

There was a silence for a long time. Then Nello spoke. “Be patient, 
Italia. They won’t stay there, they come and go. They’ll get tired and move 
on. You’ll see.” 
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Italia turned slowly to leave, then looked back into the room. “Once 
there were men on Persia Street who would know what to do if bums tried to 
take over.” 

Bruno got up again. “She’s right, we can’t let this happen.” 

Italia ignored him, looking at Gino and Tony for a long while. Then 
she lowered her head, shrugged her shoulders, and slowly turned back. “I 
can’t fight them alone.” For a long time the four men were silent as they 
listened to the slow thumping sounds descending the stairs. 

Bruno was still standing. “Tony and Gino just sit there the whole 
time, don’t say a word. She was appealing to you for help. See, that’s what 
we’ve come to.” 

“Sit down, pal,” Nello said. “Be reasonable. What do you expect 
them to do? Go and beat them up? They couldn’t do that, they’re nice boys. 
They weren’t brought up that way. You know that, Bruno, you’re the same 
way. When you don’t allow yourself to get all excited, you’re nice too.” 

“Yeah, too nice. That’s our problem.” He poured himself some wine 
and sat down. 

Nello said, “Well, Tony, at least you should make her a new cane. 
That would be a good gesture. That one’s in pretty bad shape. She must of 
really let ’em have it.” Tony and Gino continued staring at their feet. 
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The Mummy In The Fennel Grove 


“Leave it to you, Gino, to think of bringin’ the mummy to Italia’s 
fucking sacred fennel grove. I gotta hand it to you, you keep cornin’ up with 
’em, long after I figure you have achieved your highest possible level of 
achievement, nobody could keep on havin’ such stupid ideas, you prove me 
wrong, time after time.” 

“Quiet, Tony, for Pete’s sake, we’re practically there. You want them 
to hear us?” 

“Who can hear us with that wind blowing? I can hardly hear you . Or 
see you, for that matter.” 

It was very dark, overcast, so that no moon or star light was available. 
The wind was whining like a furious malevolent beast. 

“It’s cold, too. Can you imagine living out here like this?” 

“They don’t have to live out here, Gino, that’s their choice. There’s 
welfare in this city, pays them money to stay in hotels, good money, too, but 
they spend it on booze, dope, whatever, then they have to live in the park, or 
the streets, or come here to make poor Italia’s life miserable.” 

They were well past the sidewalk now, into the tall grass of the vacant 
lot. Their eyes, adjusting to the darkness, could see the clump of fennel 
ahead of them, some plants still erect, swaying wildly in the wind. 

“Hey, Tony, that is fun. Just like when we was kids, playing cowboys 
and Indians. Remember?” 

“Yeah, God, Gino, do you smell that? Fuck!” 

“Yeah, schifoso . It’s disgusting. How can they live like that?” 

“Can you see anybody, or hear anything?” 
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“No. What do you think we should do about the woman Italia said 
was tied up?” 

“Gino, Gino, Gino! Listen to me, we shouldn’t do nothing about no 
tied-up woman. This is a strange city. It’s no affair of ours.” 

“She could be a prisoner.” 

“Why don’t she escape?” 

“Maybe she’s drugged, or hypnotized, or influenced, you know, like a 

cult.” 


“All the more reason for us to keep out of it. Besides, maybe Italia 
was seein’ things. How good can her eyesight be, she must be 110 years 
old.” 


“Ok, this is far enough. We checked it out. Let’s go back to the truck 
and bring him.” They quietly returned to the truck parked on the comer. 

“Gino, you amaze me. You were so worried about the mummy’s 
dignity, his right to a decent burial, all that jive and crap, and can’t find a 
place that satisfied you, even harder to please than the monsignor, and then 
we bring him here to dump him in the fucking finocchio . What kinda 
respect is that for the dead?” 

“I told you I would explain my reasoning later, although I don’t know 
why you can’t figure it out yourself.” 

“Well, now is later.” 

“Let’s just get it done. This place is spooky. Besides, it’s basically 
simple. This is only temporary, a temporary measure, to help Italia. When 
these creeps wake up to find a dead body in their midst, as my father would 
say, they’ll clear out. It’s only for one night.” 

“They’ll leave in a huff because the neighborhood’s deteriorating. 
Goin’ to the dogs.” 

“Right, it’s dying.” 
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“And if they don’t leave?” 

“They will. What are they goin’ to do, keep living here with a dead 
man? Call the cops? Tomorrow morning we’ll come back to get him, 
they’ll be gone, you wait and see.” 

“Oh God, I’ll get a good night’s sleep, known’ I’m cornin’ back here. 
You shouldn’t sleep either, Gino. You gotta figure out where to bury him. 
Come on, let’s get it over with. Let’s get him out of the truck and into the 
lot and then get the fuck outta here.” 

They carefully and gently removed the mummy, wrapped in a blanket 
in a feeble effort at concealment in case they were observed, from the truck, 
and looking all about them, slowly carried him to the lot. The wind blew 
furiously, and as they walked along, leaves blew by them, making little 
scurrying sounds. A paper cup was also being blown along behind them as 
they walked, following them, scuffling, clap clopping along, causing them to 
turn around to look, edgy. 

They entered the lot, hushed, tip toeing as quietly as they could, 
stopping frequently. A light went on in the house next to the lot. “Don’t 
worry, must be Emma goin’ to the toilet. Just a few feet now, then we 
scram. Jesus, what a smell.” 

There was a fleeting clearing in the clouds suddenly, and the moon 
shone brightly, revealing several figures lying in blankets in the rear of the 
lot. “Come on Tony, let’s put him down here. We should go see, now that 
there’s light, if we can help that woman.” 

“No, Gino.” 

“At least see if she’s tied.” 

“No. It’s not our business.” They put down the mummy. 

“No, Tony, not here, more over there, in the finocchio .” 

“Why? They might not see him.” 

“We don’t want him to be seen from the street, or people’s windows. 
Here, help me. Take him outta the blanket.” 
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Their mission accomplished, they left. 


They returned very early the next morning. It was barely light. They 
sat for a long time in the pick-up. A little newspaper boy rode swiftly by. 

“Maybe it’s too early, Gino. Nobody’s up but the scavengers up the 
street.” They watched as a large garbage truck pulled up, with a screech of 
brakes, parking in front of Italia’s. Two scavengers, shouting in Italian, 
went separate ways to collect the garbage. They seemed to linger on the 
street for an eternity, clanging garbage cans and rousing the clamor of dogs. 
The garbage compressor whined eerily, sending shivers up their spines. 
Tony and Gino watched quietly. 

“I’ll go scout, Tony. Stay here.” He was back in a few seconds. 
“They’re still there, just getting up. Let’s go and come back in an hour or 
so.” 


They did. Both men entered the lot this time. It was deserted except 
for the mummy. Near it was fresh vomit. 

“It worked, Tony, it worked!” 

“This time. Let’s get him outta here, poor guy, made him spend the 
night with these creeps. Hey, how do we know they didn’t just go out for 
breakfast and didn’t even see him?” 

“They took everything, Tony, nothing’s left. Italia told me they had 
all kinds of crap here, blankets, knapsacks, a shopping cart, boxes. It’s all 
gone. Besides, you saw the puke. That’s when they saw him, they puked, 
they was so scared. Let’s get him.” 

They pulled up the mummy and wrapped him in the blanket and 
began to take him back to the truck. “Gino, stop, get down. Somebody’s 
walking by, old lady Morgan. Get down.” They hid in the grass for a while, 
then Tony got up to look around. “It’s clear. Let’s go.” 

They got the mummy out to the sidewalk and into the truck. “Jesus, 
Tony, those fucking bastards, they left their shitty smell on him. Smell that, 
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it’s all over him, son-of-a-bitch.” He banged his hand on the door, over and 
over. 

“Calm down, Gino, it’ll go away. Calm down, it won’t last. Let’s 

go” 
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The Mummy In The Greenhouse 


The greenhouse was warm, snug, and cozy after the cold of the night 
outside. It was a bright, clear night, with a heavy, cold wind. Tony could 
see the yellow moon through the hole made by a missing pane in the glass 
roof. That would never of been permitted in the old days, broken window, 
but now they ’re just waitin ’for the old man to die before they tear this all up 
and build condos. Which is why I can’t understand this. 

He enjoyed coming to the greenhouses to visit Gino. He had been 
coming here ever since he was a little boy, when Gino’s grandfather had still 
been able to work, and he and Gino came to play and watch the men plant, 
cultivate, and pick the flowers. Later, when he was in high school, Gino 
began to work here himself, part time, and now he was the only full time 
employee. 

Tony remembered when there had been three or four regular full time 
employees, in the six greenhouses. There were also several acres of land 
adjoining the greenhouses, where heather, daisies, and chrysanthemums 
were planted. That land had been sold already. Now there remained only 
the small home of Gino’s grandfather and these greenhouses. This was true 
of Colma generally, fewer and fewer nurseries and truck farms on the slopes 
of San Bruno Mountain to the south of San Francisco. Tony would miss 
coming to the greenhouses and he knew how sad Gino would be, even 
though he never discussed it. 

It was easy to see, even though Gino would not put on the lights. The 
greenhouse was almost entirely constructed of glass, which was 
whitewashed, but enough light came through to enable them to see the long, 
narrow beds of flowers bordered by wooden boards six inches high. 
Snapdragons, stock, gladiolas and carnations grew tall between strands of 
string criss-crossed to guide and straighten them. 

They were at the very end of the greenhouse, in a section that was 
little used other than for vegetables which Gino grew for family use, 
nowadays for his grandfather and for Louisa and Nello. That was the reason 
he had chosen this spot to bury the mummy. 
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The mummy lay, wrapped in his blanket, in the narrow dirt 
passageway between two bordered flower beds, one of which was filled with 
vegetables, the other fallow. It was in the latter that Tony had been digging 
the grave. It was now Gino’s turn with the shovel, and Tony stood by, 
leaning against a wooden post, watching. 

“Gino, how did you get this idea to bury the mummy here?” 

“My father.” 

“Your father? You told him, and you listened to his advice? That’s 
something new. You told him the whole story?” 

“Not the whole story. I left out the part about the fennel grove. Just 
that I found the mummy and didn’t know what to do with him. It just 
happened all of a sudden, we were sitting there, drunk, listening to music, 
thinking of my mom, and I just felt I should tell him all of a sudden, I didn’t 
plan to, it just came out.” 

“Yeah? And then what?” 

“Nothing, he listened to me, and he was very nice about it and 
understood and all.” 

“And he suggested you bury him here?” 

“Not at first. We talked for a long time about what to do and possible 
places to bury him and none was good, and he was quiet for a long time, 
then all of a sudden his face lit up, he got up, spilled his wine on one of 
Nello’s doilies, and said, ‘That’s it, Gino, I got the perfect solution!”’ 

All this time Gino had been digging in the rich, soft loamy soil. The 
soil’s strong smell mixed with that of the tomatoes and zucchini. 

“And this is the perfect solution?” 

“Yeah, why not?” 

“Gino, you’re the one who realized right away we couldn’t bury 
Amelia in her yard because of the new owners, and now you and your father 
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want to..He stopped speaking. That’s it, sure, they know what they ’re 
doing. 


“This is a good place for him, Tony. Surrounded by flowers, and it’s 
in Colma.” 

Surrounded by flowers now, but any time the bulldozers are gonna 
come. Then what? What are they thinkin ’ of, getting revenge on the Giunta 
brothers if the mummy is discovered they ’ll have to explain it? Hell, Gino 
himself can be blamed. But he did take off all the clothes and burn ’em and 
he went over every part of the body that was exposed and wiped it all to get 
rid of prints. Can there even be prints on a body? Gino thinks there might, 
so he wiped him, no traces of him, he’s wearing gloves now, so am I, if the 
mummy is discovered five years from now his uncles will have an 
embarrassing time of it. Still, I don’t know, he can be blamed as well as 
they could, even more, he’s the one who works here, they never come here 
except to visit the old man once in a while. And besides, what kind of dignity 
is that for the mummy, to be dug into by a bulldozer? He’s still not thinking 
clearly and his father’s no help. 

“Gino, this is not a good idea. The bulldozers....” 

“There won’t be no bulldozers. My grandfather says they promised 
him to let me stay here. Don’t worry about that.” 

“You believe them promises?” Gino did not answer, but dug more 
rapidly, with an intense fury now. 

Look at him digging, like a wild man, sweat is pourin ’from him. 

What’s he buryin ’? What does he think he’s doing? 

“Gino, how far are you going to go? That’s enough.” 

“It needs to be deep to be safe. In case there are bulldozers.” 

Why won’t the old man just leave the greenhouses to Gino, he doesn’t 
want to offend his sons? They got plenty of money, Gino has nothing, but 
that don’t seem to come up. 
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Gino kept at it for a long while. Then he was satisfied, and they 
lowered the mummy into the grave and then both shoveled dirt over him, 
silently. 

When they finished, Gino went to the other side of the greenhouse and 
came back with a bouquet of snapdragons that he placed on the grave. They 
stood silently for a while. 

“What do you think, Tony, do you think there is anybody who ever 
thinks about him, remembers him, any family or friends? 

“Who knows, Gino, that was my point before, we’ll never find out 
this way.” Until the bulldozers come. 
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Burying Amelia V 


Amelia’s yard was slowly being transformed. Tony and Gino had put 
in a new fence, uprooted the decaying plants and weeds, shored up the 
salvageable trees and roses, and brought the bugs under control. They 
worked as often as they could, Amelia generally there to supervise and give 
suggestions, for she was, after all, a very skilled gardener. 

One lazy, sunny Saturday the men were working hard in the yard, 
shirtless, working up a good sweat. They had pretty much finished some 
weeks earlier, but Amelia had suggested a few more projects, such as the 
one they were working on now, laying a brick walkway all around the 
garden. 

They were digging and leveling the soil, whistling, listening to the 
ball game on a portable radio. 

“Hey, Tony, does she want this to curve at the end or be even?” 

“I don’t know. I was gonna ask her that a little while ago but I 
couldn’t find her.” 

“That’s weird, she never goes out.” 

“Well, she’s been going out lately. Say, listen, Gino, I been meanin’ 
to talk to you about something. Let’s stop a while and have a beer.” 

Tony went to the kitchen and returned with two cans of cold beer, 
which they drank leaning on their shovels. Gino waited for his friend to 
speak as they watched a neighborhood cat slowly stalking a buzzing fly on 
the fence. 

“Starting to look nice, Gino. Soon as we put those new roses in and 
finish the walkway, that’s it.” 

“She wants new cupboards, too, for the kitchen. What do you wanna 
talk about?” 
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“Look, Gino, you know a lot of people, everybody in town. Including 
morticians. In fact, you got some that are relatives, the ones over on 
Dorlores Street.” 

“Yeah, so what? You know them too, geez, you went to school with 

Carl.” 


“Yeah, but you’re closer. Do you think you can talk to them about 
Amelia, maybe they would do her.” 

“Of course they would, but the regular way. You got something else 
in mind?” 

“Well, we could bring Carl over here and she meets him and if she 
likes him maybe she won’t mind if he does it.” 

“Sure.” 

“The only problem is, I suggested that to her some time ago and she 
didn’t like it. I was wonderin’, maybe they could show us, you and me, how 
they do it, you know what I mean, then she’d be happy. I think she’d go for 
that.” 


“Are you crazy? You mean you and me handlin’ the stiff and burnin’ 
her? No way, Tony.” 

Why not, we’ve been having plenty of practice. Except the burning 

part. 


“Well, think it over, Gino, it might work. I know your cousins. 
They’re known for bein’ willing to stretch the law a little.” 

Gino was about to reply, but Amelia had just come down the stairs, 
cheerily greeting them. 

“I gotta see how my herbs are doing. You guys are wonderful. I 
never thought my herbs coulda been rescued, I thought they were dead long 
ago, but I still got my rosemary, thyme, imagine. Who’s winning the ball 
game?” 
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“Hey, Amelia, I still think we should bury you over there, away from 
the tree, especially now we’re putting in this walkway.” 

“Well, Gino, we’ll see. We can decide later, when the time comes. 

We don’t have to decide now.” 

“Amelia, what if Gino fixes it up with his cousin that him and me 
cremate you, make sure nobody else touches you?” 

Amelia stood up from her herbs, reaching up to feel the leaves of her 
apricot tree. “I remember when you boys used to come here at night to steal 
my apricots. You was so cute. Yes, Tony, that sounds good. I gotta go 
upstairs. Minnie is coming. I wanted to give her some rosemary. I’ll be 
back soon.” 

“God, she knew we was stealin’ her apricots?” 

“Yeah, Gino, she thinks we was cute. Hey, look, I dug up a marble.” 
It reminded him, bluish and white, with some green, of one of his boyhood 
marbles. I used to pretend they were people, and the one that this looks like 
was named Petey. Now, why would I remember that? I bet I still have them 
marbles, ma never throws anything of mine away. They were in a big coffee 
can. He felt it for a long time, smoothing away the dirt, and then put it in his 
pocket. 

The afternoon wore on, the sun high and hot, and the men worked 
hard, hoping to finish the preparatory work so they could lay the bricks the 
next day. Amelia had returned, bustling about, giving them instructions and 
some sandwiches. 

“Gino,” she said, “careful over there, you stepped on a plant. You 
gotta be careful. I’ll be back down, I’ll get you some more beers.” 

Gino lifted his wet, red face to Tony, brushing his face with his arm, 
sweat dripping on the ground. 

“She ain’t dying, Tony. Have you noticed that? She’s supposed to be 
dying, but she ain’t. How come? In fact, she’s getting fatter and sassier, 
gonna outlive me. She’s got enough strength to go up and down them stairs 
50 fucking times a day to bitch about the way we fix her fucking yard.” 
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“Just dig, Gino. If she don’t die all the better. Who wants to die? If 
she gets better, fine. I gotta admit I thought she was gonna die any day, but 
now I don’t know. She seems to be getting better. She don’t act like 
somebody who’s dyin’.” 

“Well, maybe it’s only a temporary stage, like old Ercolina. 
Remember, she was always sick, for years she was dyin’, then all of a 
sudden she got better, nobody knows why, felt like a million dollars, and so 
she goes to Reno to celebrate, gambling, everything, then all of a sudden she 
kicks the bucket there. At the slot machine. Couldn’t get her hand loose 
from the handle, she was holdin’ it so tight.” 

In a little while the cooling, soothing fog arrived, and the men put on 
their shirts and tidied up. Amelia returned. 

“Gino, I’m sorry. I shouldn’t uh spoken to you that way. No right to 
do that, after all, you’re the one who saved my roses, you and Tony. Can 
you guys stay for dinner tomorrow, after work, to celebrate all the changes?” 

“Amelia, you shouldn’t go to all the trouble.” 

“No, Tony, it’s ok, I want to. I’ll make a nice dinner for us.” 

The next day was also hot. The men listened to a double header as 
they laid the bricks. Amelia came down a few times to watch and to gather 
herbs, but she spent most of the time in the kitchen, preparing dinner. The 
kitchen window was open, the new lace curtains fluttering, and the sounds of 
the ball game and of Tony and Gino joking floated in to her. Smells of 
cooking drifted down to the men. 

When they were through they went upstairs to shower and change 
clothes. Gino ran down to his truck while Tony joined Amelia in the 
kitchen. It was brightly painted now, clean and cheerful. 

“What great smells, Amelia. Just like my nonna’s kitchen.” 

“I know, isn’t it something, Tony? I never thought I’d have these 
smells here again.” 

Gino joined them with some books. 
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“Look, I went to the library, you remember that stuck up blond bitch 
librarian, Tony, that snooty one that’s so stacked? She waited on me. I 
asked her for all the books on buryin’ and stuff and got a lot of them.” 

Here, boys, have some amaretto . I made it myself.” 

“Hey, that’s good. Food sure smells good, Amelia. You make your 
own amaretto ?” 

“Yes, I used to all the time years ago, but not for a long time. I 
thought I would forget how to make it, but once I got started it all came 
back. Isn’t it good?” 

“Here, let me see them books, Gino.” 

“Yeah, take a look, Tony.” 

“This Jessica Mitford I heard of. But Evelyn Waugh, who’s she?” 

“It’s a guy, English. Look, there’s a picture of him. That’s a weird 
book. Anyway, this one here has some good ideas about different ways to 
bury and cremate and all. You might like that one, Amelia.” 

“Well it’s time for antipasto , boys. You must be starved. I got all 
kinds of lunch meats and cheeses, onions, olives, radishes, bread, and plenty 
of wine, come and get it.” 

The men talked and ate at the kitchen table while Amelia prepared the 
pasta al pesto with the basil from her garden. When it was ready they all sat 
down to eat it, and later the roast chicken and potatoes with rosemary and 
fennel, also from the garden. 

“So, anyway, I talked to my cousin Carl, the mortician’s son. He’s 
gonna take over the business. You gotta meet him, Amelia, you’d like him.” 

“Have some more meat, Gino. How about you, Tony?” 

“Thanks. Did you talk to him about you and me doin’ it?” 
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“No, I don’t think that’ll be necessary. When Amelia meets him 
she’ll be satisfied. You may even know him, Amelia, he used to come over 
all the time to play with Tony and me.” Used to steal your apricots, too. 

“Oh, you boys were such rascals. Always getting’ into mischief. 
Tony, remember you used to come over all the time to play with my 
rabbits?” 

“Yeah, I remember. There was that time when one of your mother 
rabbits had a bunch of babies, there was too many, I guess, anyway, some of 
’em fell out of the nest and out onto the slatted floor, and some cat must of 
come along at night and reached up and got the baby. Or part of it. I found 
its head stuck between the slats, cat musta got the rest of it, pulled it all off, 
the babies were still bald.” Tony stopped as he noticed that Amelia looked 
suddenly sad as she recollected that day. 

Gino noticed, too, and spoke. 

“Remember how we used to go over Carmelina’s for eggs? She had 
all them chickens that would go out on the vacant lot next to her and lay 
eggs all over, and we would go hunt for them. It was really fun, nice, fresh, 
big brown eggs, and we would find them under the blackberry bushes, all 
over.” 


“Just like an Easter Egg Hunt, every day, huh Gino?” Amelia helped 
herself to some more food and cheered up again. 

“Yeah. You remember Carmelina, don’t you, Amelia?” 

“Yes, she was a dear friend of mine. Used to read her fortune.” 

“Hey, Amelia, will you read our fortunes?” Gino leaned back on his 
chair, his eyes sparking in his deeply tanned face. 

“Well, I don’t know, Gino, it’s been a long time. Maybe, we’ll see.” 

“This is a great dinner, Amelia. Everything is delicious.” 

“Well, it’s not over yet, Tony. I got some St. Honore cake and coffee 
and anisetta . It’s true, though, I didn’t expect the pesto to be so good.” 
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After dessert Amelia said, “Well, forget the dishes. Let’s go to the 
front room and I’ll read your palms.” 

The front room too was much cheerier, with its fresh paint and new 
clean curtains. The old books on the occult were still there, however. Tony 
opened a window and they all sat down to relax while they thumbed through 
the books. 

Amelia looked at Tony’s palm. 

“Goodness, you’ve been doin’ some hard work, Tony. I’m so grateful 
to you both. Well, let’s see. Oh yes, no doubt about it. It’s very clear. 
You’re goin’ to be a famous football player, very famous, like Joe Montana, 
that’s for sure. And you’re gonna make lotsa money, naturally. And you’re 
gonna have numerous love affairs. But I see, I gotta say it, you’re gonna 
disappoint one woman who cares very much for you. That’s in your hand.” 

And then she read Gino’s hand. 

“You are going to be rich too, Gino, you are going to succeed in 
business, be very successful, for you are very capable. You will prosper and 
marry and have a large family, many children who will be rascals just like 
you, you cute birrichino!” 
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Blotches On The Wall 


Tony parked his pick up in front of Minnie’s house, pulled his parka 
over his head, got out, grabbed his tool box, and ran up the stairs to the front 
gate. It was drizzling, late afternoon, and almost dark. He opened the gate 
and, just as he was about the climb the stairs to the house, he collided with 
Angelica, Minnie’s mother-in-law. They both fell onto the stairs, confused. 

Tony gently pulled the old woman up, rain drops from his parka 
falling on her head. Momentarily stunned, she quickly pulled away from 
him, shaking herself like an angry wet cat. She was a tiny woman, spare and 
lean and limber, quick in her movements. A stale smell of wine came from 
her thin, purple lips. White hair could be seen beneath a red bandana. She 
had bright blue, runny eyes, from which she glowered sideways at Tony as 
she fluttered away from him like a wounded bird. Her little round cheeks 
were a vivid red, as though heavily rouged. She wore a red apron over a 
black dress and thin white legs sprouted up from heavy, black galoshes. 
Before Tony could say a word she had disappeared through the gate in the 
wooden fence that separated her yard from Minnie’s. 

Tony climbed the stairs slowly. Probably spying on Minnie he 
thought. Good thing I brought my tool box, not that that will fool her for a 
minute. Funny little woman. Known her all my life but hardly every spoke 
to her, she’s not friendly, and she doesn’t speak regular Italian, only that 
dialect from, where is it, somewhere in southern Italy, whenever she sees me 
she jabbers away in it, all these years I never understood more than half a 
dozen words, but I could tell they were bullying words, not friendly at all, 
that’s for sure. Poor Minnie. On the porch he removed his parka, gazed in 
awe at all the little plates of food set out for the neighborhood cats, and 
reached into his wet jeans for the key Minnie had given him. 

He let himself into the house and went into the kitchen to drop off his 
tool box. He noticed with surprise that a plastic floral figurine that Minnie 
had had him attach to the wall had fallen on to the drain board and lay there 
broken. Strange, it had seemed very solid. 

He ran up the stairs to Minnie’s bedroom tearing off his shirt as he 
climbed. Minnie was in bed waiting for him, watching him, smiling. 
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“God, the room’s all cleaned up, Minnie. Except for the books, of 
course. Last time it was a mess.” 

“Angelica. She comes to clean the house when I’m out. She thinks 
I’m not a good enough housewife for her Joe, you know, the whole 
neighborhood knows, all of Persia Street for sure. She’s done it for years. I 
never asked her to and in fact I used to beg her not to. Now I don’t care. 

Oh, Tony, I’m so glad you’re here. It’s so cozy, you and me in bed together, 
nice and warm, with that awful rain outside. And Joe’s out of town for three 
days, hunting. Tony, please stay overnight, go move your truck if you 
parked in front.” 

“I don’t think I can, but at least a few hours, we’ll see. I ran into your 
mother-in-law. She really gave me a dirty look.” 

“The evil eye, Tony. Forget about her, let’s think only of us, you and 
me, forget the rest of the world. Oh, Tony, you are beautiful, you look like 
Samson Agonistes in that painting by Rubens. You and I are very 
Rubenesque, Tony, nice and golden brown, beautiful bodies. You’re way 
better than Samson, though.” 

“And you’re better than Delilah.” And I went to school with your 

kids. 


“You know, Minnie, I’m worried about Angelica. She comes and 
goes in the house, she can find out about us, she can walk right in this 
room.” 


“No, that wouldn’t happen, relax honey. There’s an unspoken rule, 
totally on her part. She never comes in the house when I’m here, that’s to 
avoid me, she disapproves of me so much. She knows I’m home now and 
won’t come in until she sees me leave tomorrow. We’re safe. Forget her, 
Tony. I do, I forced myself long ago to push her out of my mind. She’s part 
of the world I try to escape. It’s hard to, though. She’s always giving me 
dirty looks and mumbling, ‘my poor Joe, my poor Joe.’ She thinks I’m such 
an awful wife. Never did like me, wanted Joe to marry this other girl but 
that didn’t work out, but the last few years it’s been worse, really can’t stand 
me. She makes no bones about that. Funny thing is Joe is happy enough, 
never complains, anyway.” 
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“This is a strong bed, great workmanship and design. Joe did a good 


job.” 


“Joe’s always working, even at home. Never stops, never rests. 
Always fixing and taking apart. Always hammering, hammering, knock, 
knock. I tell him, ‘Joe, what are you going to do when you die, hammer on 
your coffin?”’ 

“You should be glad you have a husband like that, handy.” 

“You’re handy too, Tony, plus your other qualities.” She turned 
sideways, leaning on her elbow, hand on her chin, deep in thought. 

“That isn’t exactly right, what I said about Joe never resting, always 
working. That’s when he’s home by himself, alone with me. He rests with 
his pals, hanging around the barbershop, the saloon, playing cards all night 
long, that’s his way of relaxing, then coming home drunk and falling into 
bed, snoring away. I bet you don’t snore, Tony.” 

“You’ll never know, Minnie. I won’t fall asleep on you, I promise.” 

“Even if you spent the whole night?” 

“Even if I spent the whole night, and I would like to, Minnie, I really 
would, but I got so many commitments. Minnie, that floral thing I put up on 
the kitchen wall for you, it fell, what happened.?” 

Minnie grew tense and still in Tony’s arms, rigid. “ That’s what I 
heard, a little before you came.” 

“What is it?” 

“Nothing. Let’s make love some more.” 

“I hear you got kind of a reputation in the neighborhood,” he said as 
he kissed her nose playfully. 

“Greatly exaggerated, Tony.” 
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“Could be. I know rumors get started with nothing happening. 

People had me and you screwin’ long before it happened. Still, people say 
you sleep around a lot. Is that true?” 

“No, and it never was. Only a few men. Long ago it was Mario, that 
was a long term relationship, but it ended long ago, I’m glad to say. He’s 
turned into such a pig. There have been very few others. It’s a wonder 
there’s been any the way Angelica keeps her evil eye on me.” 

“You also gotta reputation for bein’, you know, flighty, geez, dumb, 
let’s face it, I ain’t hurting your feelings, you know what people say about 
you. But you don’t seem dumb to me, you read all those books and you 
probably know more about things than anybody on Persia Street. Except 
maybe Nello. And Bruno. How come?” 

“How come what?” 

“How come people think you’re dumb?” 

“Maybe because I joke and laugh a lot. And I am different. Maybe 
that’s it. Also, Tony, I really am dumb about a lot of things, not practical, 
you know. I live in a dream world and don’t pay much attention to things 
other people take seriously. So I do seem dumb to people But not to you?” 

“Not to me.” 

“Tony, are you hungry? I have a nice fresh torta I’m keeping warm 
over there. And some wine, would you like a nice bottle of wine?” 

She leaned over a cupboard and took out a warming dish. The smell 
reached Tony, making him hungry. She handed him a bottle of wine and a 
corkscrew, and took out two tall, delicate wine glasses. 

They lay back in bed, propping up the pillows, ate the food slowly, 
and drank the bottle of wine. 

“Tony, I just noticed, what beautiful, lovely eyelashes you have. 
They’re so long, and curved, and delicate, each one so fine. In this light they 
look golden, but there are shades of colors, always changing.” She gently 
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stroked his eyelashes with one hand, gingerly balancing the wine glass in the 
other. 


“You’re the first woman who ever complimented me on my 
eyelashes, Minnie. You’re something else.” 

“There’s a piece of the torta left. Do you want it?” 

“No, I’m full.” 

“I’ll give it to the cats. Angelica would have a fit if she knew.” She 
had another drink, lay back, looking thoughtful. 

“She hates cats, chases them, everything. I wouldn’t be surprised if 
she poisons them, although she probably doesn’t because she’s got that 
stupid bull dog, that’s so ugly, and she doesn’t want him to get poisoned by 
mistake. 

“Once, oh, it’s so awful, I still have nightmares about it even though it 
happened long ago, there was an ally cat who had a litter of kittens under her 
house, I saw them, I used to visit and feed the mother, they were so cute, all 
of them were gray and white. One day Angelica discovered the kittens and 
got them all and took them out to her yard, right near her artichokes and dug 
a big hole and threw them all in it, buried them alive, they were screaming 
and all, trying to climb out, it was terrible, I saw her do it, just came along, 
but I was too scared to stop it, just stood there, petrified, and she saw me 
when she looked up and she stood up straight, holding the shovel over her 
head, she was brandishing it at me and giving me this awful look of hatred, 
she would have hit me with it, I just backed away. That’s what I’ve been 
doing ever since.” She was silent for a while, tears coming to her eyes, as 
she rolled the wine glass by the stem. 

“Why would she be so cruel? That poor mother cat looked all over 
for her children. How could she do such a thing, especially her, since she 
had five children of her own die, all of them died while they were babies, 

Joe is the only who lived, and he was sickly for years, they gave up on him 
more than once, you’d think a woman like that, who suffered so much would 
be more compassionate.” She shook her head, the tears flowing down her 
cheeks now, and sipped her wine. Tony leaned over and kissed the tears 
away. 
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“I didn’t know that about all her kids dying. That’s awful.” 

“Yeah, it was in the old country. Then, right after Joe was bom, he 
was the last, her husband died. That’s when she came here, she had some 
relatives, not that they helped much, she had to work like a dog. That’s 
another thing she has against me, I never work hard enough for her, sunrise 
to sundown, that’s her style. I want to enjoy life, have a good time, is that a 
crime?” 


“On Persia Street it is,” Tony responded, trying to make it sound 
teasing. “Women are supposed to be serious, solid, take care of things, 
while the men have a good time. You’re not like that, you’re different, you 
gotta expect resentment. That’s why all the mmors and all, making fun of 
you. Gee, Minnie, you read books! Nobody around here does that. Except 
Bmno. My mother calls People Magazine a book, that’s the most people 
here read. Except you, you read all this stuff, all day long, when you’re not 
gallivantin’ around Persia Street, making the rounds of all the houses. Still, 
they all like you, there isn’t a one that doesn’t look forward to your visits, 
especially the old ones. I was talking to Amelia, for instance, you do her 
shopping, don’t you?” 

“I used to, but she’s doing it herself now.” 

“They gossip, but they like you. And why not, who’ve you ever 
harmed, except maybe Joe, and he don’t know what’s going on, he’s so out 
of it.” 


“He doesn’t know or he doesn’t care, I was never sure, but I don’t hurt 
him by it. He’s happy, he’s got no kicks.” She looked at Tony, smiling. 

“To think your mother and I are best friends.” 

“You go back a long way, I guess.” 

“Just high school. We didn’t know each other very well at first, first 
few years of high school, just to say hello. I wasn’t from this neighborhood, 
you know, I’m from North Beach. But in our junior year we both joined the 
Drama Club and we got to really be close friends. God, what if she could 
see us now, what do you think of that, Tony?” 

“Not much.” 
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“The Drama Club was all I cared about in high school, my only 
interest. I didn’t even read that much then, not until I married. But I loved 
being in the plays, pretending to be other people, all sorts of personalities, it 
was so fascinating, getting into the skins of other people. Wearing the 
costumes too, all the glamour, sure, but the really exciting part was the 
experience of creating new people, being different people.” 

“Did you keep at it after school?” 

“No, I got married right away and all that stopped. Then I took up 
reading and that’s my pleasure now. It’s not the same, though. With 
reading I meet new people, but with acting I can be those people. Of course, 
I still make up entirely imaginary people.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Oh, nothing, let’s not talk, Tony. Tony, listen, do you hear that 
creaking sound?” 

“It’s only the house. It’s old, it has a lot of noises. My grandparents’ 
house is the same way.” 

Tony gazed at the bright, cheerful bedroom, golden hued in the bright 
light, passing his eyes over the piles of books on chairs, bureaus, night 
stands, on the floor. He stretched and reached out to get some. “Hey, I’ve 
seen this one at Amelia’s, all about magic and crap.” 

“I got that from her. She has quite a collection on the occult.” 

He glanced at another book. “Malory, Morte d’Arthur, This about 
King Arthur and the Knights of the Round Table?” 

“Yes. People make fun, but that’s great literature. So real, even 
today. And Lancelot, he’s my favorite. He reminds me of you. When I 
read about him I tried to imagine how he would look naked under his armor 
and then I realized I was seeing you.” 

“Minnie, you are strange, like nobody else on Persia Street. Not just 
living in a dream world, but being so spooked about this house, so sensitive 
to things. 
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“I kinda know what you mean about houses, though, especially old 
ones. The other day I was standing up on the hill I go to a lot, you can see 
all of the Mission from there, I was just standing there, chewing some 
finocchio , looking at all the old houses on the hills and I got to thinking, 
realizing, God, those houses are old, people, whole families, lived in them 
for years, long ago, died in them, new people came to take them over, they 
come and go in those houses, they’re gone but in a way they must still be 
there, the memories of them, or maybe their spirits, there has to be some, 
you know, something, it can’t all be lost forever, can it? You see all these 
houses perched on the hills and wonder what secrets they have. I stand there 
and look at a particular house, this red, tall one on top of a hill, and wonder 
what goes on inside it, it looks peaceful and calm, but God knows what 
might be going on in there, you know, all the horror stories that come out in 
the papers once in a while, they’re happening in houses like that and nobody 
knows or maybe even gives a damn.” 

“See, Tony, you can imagine things too. Chewing on finocchio , how 
cute you must have looked.” She disentangled herself from him, standing up 
at the side of the bed. 

“I dub thee the Knight of the Green Fennel, Tony, my reluctant 
Lancelot. Oh, you would be a great Lancelot if you wanted to be, if you let 
yourself go, but there’s something holding you back.” 

“Yeah, my sanity.” 

He reached for another book. “What’s this old one?” 

“Oh, that’s a good one.” 

“Yeah, how come last time it was checked out was 1973?” 

“You can’t tell by that, Tony. Besides, that’s why I got it. I felt sorry 
for it. Sometimes I go through a book out of curiosity and see it hasn’t been 
checked out for years. I think about that, the poor book, it’s neglected. Is it 
lonely, didn’t anybody ever look at it all that time? I saw one once the last 
date was 1953. So, sometimes I feel sorry for it and check it out even if I‘m 
not interested. And, you know what, there are a lot of good books like that, 
nobody ever checks them out, but they’re good.” 
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Tony thought to himself, God, she feels sorry for books that don’t get 
checked out of the library. Their feelings get hurt, so she checks them out. 

“You live in a dream world, Minnie,” he said sleepily. 

“You’re right, I do live in a dream world. I have for over twenty 
years. I live in a whole bunch of dream worlds, worlds I invented over the 
years, I invented people and places and situations, friends, husbands, lovers, 
neighbors, stories, it’s been whole generations of families, their lives, 
conversations, marriages, funerals, the works. Hundreds of people, with 
names, faces, habits, relationships, gossip, backgrounds, I should have been 
a writer, instead I just think about them.” 

“And talk to them? I hear that you talk to yourself and stuff.” 

“I talk to the people I create, of course, whole conversations, they’re 
real to me, Tony, more real than Joe is, that’s for sure.” 

“Well, I did them things too, Minnie, with marbles, but that was when 
I was a kid.” 

“Why should it stop when you’re an adult? Besides, it was the 
opposite with me, I was happy as a kid, I didn’t mind the real world then, 
although I also had make believe. But now all I want is make believe, 
except you Tony, you’re real, no doubt about that.” 

“Yeah, but you want to make me part of your dream world, right, your 
Pasha of Persia Street, isn’t that what you called me once?” 

“No, my Lancelot. You’re a natural Lancelot, you’re so incredibly 
handsome, big and strong, decent and kind, help everybody. You are 
Lancelot, in the city everybody knows you, big football hero. That’s the real 
world, Tony, not my dream world. But you don’t want to be a hero, do you? 

“Just living in this neighborhood is like living in a dream world. I 
walk the streets and I don’t see the real houses there, but I see the narrow, 
winding, cobblestoned lanes of Naples, and the dusty plateaus of Persia. I 
read about all those places, at the library. The librarian said I was her best 
customer. No, excuse me, ‘You are our best patron .’ I’ve been doing that 
for years, and it’s very real to me. I live in one of those alleys in Naples, and 
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I have a lover there. I can see his face now, very dark and with blue eyes the 
color of the sea. His name is Gildo.” 

Tony snorted. 

“And when I walk on Madrid Street I think of those cute bull fighters 
in those tight costumes.” 

“You actually talk to these characters?” 

“For years. There was a time, long ago, when I started to realize what 
I was doing, and I got kind of worried, like was I going crazy? But I’ve 
been doing it for years and nothing happened, so there’s no harm done, 
right?” 


Tony was silent for a while. 

“I don’t know. It seems to me that you can create a dream world, but 
you can’t shut out the real world. It still exists and you gotta deal with it.” 

They listened to a tree, whose branches had been brushing against the 
wet window, increasingly more violently. 

“I hate that sound. I keep asking Joe to cut it back. He says he likes 
the sound.” 

“I do too, its soothing.” 

“Oh, Tony, the wind has come up again. Listen to it, isn’t it terrible, 
it’s like the screams of demons, trying to break through the windows to tear 
us apart.” She shuddered and stiffened. 

“It’s not that bad, Minnie, it’s just the usual wind, ignore it, we’re 
having a good time, forget the wind.” 

“Tony, hold me tight, honey, I’m scared.” 

“Don’t worry, you’re safe with me, everything’s ok.” 
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“Don’t laugh at me, but there are times I feel the house is haunted 
again, that all the clean, bright new paint is just a veneer, that underneath it 
everything is rotten and evil and decaying.” 

“Come on, honey, relax, have some more wine.” 

“Tony, this house was haunted. I told you that the last time, but made 
kind of a joke out of it, but it’s true. The family that lived here before us had 
all kinds of trouble, it was hell for them.” 

“I know the story. They were superstitious.” 

“Things really happened. Before they lived here there was an old 
woman who died in the house, a horrible death, Angelica told me all about 
it, and her ghost remained. Then that other family moved in, during the war, 
and overnight the woman’s hair turned white from fright at the occurrences, 
that family suffered one misfortune after another. They moved away and for 
ten years the house was abandoned, until Joe and I moved in. It was 
hideous, so gloomy, cold, drafty, dirty, noisy, the sounds, a terrible house, 
but we fixed it up, completely transformed it, took us years, but it became a 
nice, clean, cheerful, sunny house.” 

“Well, there you are, look around you, the house looks great.” 

“But things have been happening, for years now, the house is haunted 
again. Things get broken, or lost, and the strange sounds. Even though the 
house is all fixed up, and kept up, we paint all the time, nice and bright 
colors, every once in a while it feels gloomy, and dark, and wet, decaying, 
sinister.” 


“Come on, Minnie, settle down.” 

“No, listen, Tony, I hear things, strange sounds, far away, but I do 
hear them. When I’m by myself, late at night, it comes gradually, I think it’s 
the wind, but it isn’t. It’s so weird. It’s like a spirit trying to communicate 
from far away. Sometimes it’s more distinct, like an old woman crying, 
sobbing, over and over again, and she’s saying, ‘ pieta’ , pieta’ . It’s awful, 
Tony. And sometimes I see blotches on the wall.” 

“What about Joe, what does he say about all this?” 
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“He doesn’t know, I’ve never told him. He wouldn’t understand. 
You’re the only person I’ve ever told, you and Amelia.” 

“What does she say?” 

“She just pats my hand and listens, doesn’t say much, just smokes and 
coughs and looks sad.” Minnie suddenly sat upright. 

“See, look, Tony, look at the wall, by the window, do you see the 
stains, those blue blotches, they’re all over the wall, thank God you’re here 
to see them.” 

“But, Minnie, I don’t see anything. The walls are yellow, this room’s 
been painted recently, everything’s brand new here, there’s no stain.” 

“Oh, Tony, you mean you don’t see them? Yes, the room’s been 
painted, less than a year ago, that’s why there shouldn’t be any stains, but I 
see them, every once in a while these bluish-green blotches, they appear in 
the wall there, very faint at first, sometimes they get very bright and they 
like throb at me, pulsate, get bigger and brighter, then fade away, like 
they’re doing now, now they’re gone, but I saw them a minute ago.” 

“It’s just mufa, Minnie, that’s all it could be, mildew, from the rain. 
That wall gets a lot of moisture probably, it’s exposed, it’s high up, right 
under the attic probably, gets all the wind and all the rain. Anyway, I didn’t 
see nothing, relax, Minnie.” 

“It’s the ghost, Tony. I know. Besides, Amelia told my fortune, long 
ago, and said to beware of an old evil woman who meant me harm. That 
was the ghost of this house, Tony.” 

“You don’t believe that stuff, do you?” 

“Her fortunes come true, ask anybody.” 

“Listen, Minnie, it’s time for me to go, I gotta get dressed.” 

“Why, Tony, what are these commitments you talked about? I know 
you do a lot, busy managing all those stores, helping your grandparents and 
all the other old people in the Excelsior, coaching, all that stuff, but what 
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commitments can you have that won’t let you stay overnight? Those things 
you can do during the day.” 

“I have a date with somebody, I won’t lie to you. She’s expecting me 
at a certain time and it’s already way past that.” 

“I don’t mind sharing you, don’t get me wrong. I just wish you could 
stay tonight, I’m getting scared, the wind is blowing so bad, and I know the 
voices are going to happen tonight, I can feel it, they only happen when I’m 
alone, when Joe is out gambling or hunting, if you’re here it will be ok, 
Tony.” 


“Minnie, I’d like to stay, don’t worry, just relax, ignore the noises, it’s 
just the wind and the creaking house, don’t pay attention, please, trust me, 
it’s all in your mind. I’ll be back tomorrow. Just get a good night’s sleep 
and forget all them books about the occult that are giving you all these crazy 
ideas.” 


Minnie felt very alone and weak after Tony had left. She got up and 
put on her robe, opened another bottle of wine, and lit a cigarette. It was the 
first in many hours, as she hadn’t smoked when Tony was with her. She 
inhaled deeply, hoping to suck in some warmth and comfort. That didn’t 
work, but the wine would, she hoped. 

She propped up the pillows, brought the ash try and cigarettes and 
wine over close by and a book. She settled down to read but kept thinking 
of Tony. She hoped she hadn’t scared him off with her talk because she did 
love him so, he could be her Lancelot, he had the strength which she needed 
but he lacked the belief in her problem, the wisdom to know she needed 
help, that was the difficulty, she thought as she helped herself to more wine. 

Time went by, she smoked numerous cigarettes and finished the bottle 
of wine and opened another. She was sleepy and dizzy from the wine and 
cigarettes. The rain fell heavily and the wind screamed, knocking the wet 
tree branches against the window. And then they reappeared, the blotches 
on the wall. She stared and stared, as though the fixity of her gaze could at 
once record and prove their existence while causing them to vanish. 

Then the sounds come, as so often in the past, faint at first, then 
gradually stronger, appearing and retreating with the ebb and flow of the 
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wind. She screamed and rose from the bed, knocking over a chair and 
books, stumbling, staggering out to the dark hallway. Why was it dark? She 
had lit it up brightly earlier. She ran toward the back room that led to the 
attic, screaming, “I’m coming to you, I’m not going to be frightened again, 
I’m tired of living in fear, this is my house.” 

She had felt strengthened by Tony, empowered by his potency, but 
now as she ran down the hallway, she suddenly felt chilled and frightened 
again, and she turned around, running down the hallway in the other 
direction, to go downstairs. Her head pounded and the walls, garishly, 
luridly blotched, wet, and decayed, seemed to rush toward her, surrounding 
her, engulfing her, smothering her in a foul smelling embrace. Stronger and 
stronger came the wailing voice of the old woman, moaning, “ pieta’ , pieta’ .” 

Once more she screamed, “I hear you, I do hear you, you’re not part 
of my dream world, you’re part of the real world, you’re not make believe, 
you’re real,” and then she stumbled in the dark, and crashed head first into 
the heavy oak banister. She fell, unconscious. 
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Burying Amelia VI 


Soon the work at Amelia’s was all done. Gino didn’t come anymore 
and gave Amelia back his key. Tony still returned to the house and yard 
occasionally to take care of a few remaining tasks and to put on finishing 
touches. Often he noticed that Amelia was gone. 

One day Tony was at the house, walking down the hallway, when he 
decided that he wanted to find something out, a funny feeling he had, so he 
opened the bedroom door and went in. He was startled to see Amelia. She 
was standing next to the bed, her breasts bare, and partially covered with a 
faded lei. She wore an old hula skirt and was holding up a white sailor suit. 
She blushed when she saw Tony. 

“Oh, Tony, I’m sorry. I just, these are souvenirs, from the war, I just 
wanted to look at them.” 

Tony backed away and out the door, but even in his confusion he 
noticed that the coffin was gone. How smooth her skin is, was all he could 
think. I woulda thought it would be all wrinkled and all. 

He stayed away a week after that, but finally decided he needed to talk 
to Amelia, so drove over one afternoon. She was not there, so he puttered 
around in the back yard for a while. Just as he left, she came running up, 
breathless. 

“Oh, Tony, how nice to see you. I’m sorry I wasn’t home. So, come 
in, let’s sit down in the front room while I catch my breath.” They entered 
and sat down. 

“Anyway, lately I been thinkin’, just daydreaming’, I been doin’ it 
lately, thinkin’ of the old country. You know I was only a baby when I left 
but I visited it a few times, and I ain’t been there in years, every once in a 
while I miss it, get homesick. This foggy weather gets to me sometimes, so, 
anyway, just for a joke, I went to that travel agent on Mission and got all this 
information. Look at that sunshine, Tony!” 
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Tony looked at the glossy brochures of Italy, the vivid colors, blue 
skies and water, yellow and brown sands, beautiful golden young men and 
women in scanty bathing suits. 

“Tony, look at that one, there in that cute little white bathing suit. He 
looks like you! Not as big, of course.” She giggled, her cheeks blushing. 

There was a long silence as Tony pretended to look at the brochures 
and Amelia stared out the window, her hands nervously playing with each 
other. Finally she spoke. 

“Tony, this is hard for me. I kept puttin’ it off, but now is as good a 
time as any.” She took a deep breath, then paused again for a long time. 

“You done a lot for me and changed a lot of things. Includin’ fixing 
the house. Anyway, I was talking’ to the real estate man. He musta noticed 
the improvement and came by and left his card, then he came over himself. 
You know how they are. Anyway, Tony, the real estate man told me I can 
get $50,000 for the house. Can you imagine, this little cottage? I can live 
good on that in the old country. Because I want to live good, Tony, now that 
I got a chance. You gave me that chance and I’m grateful to you. All these 
years I just been dying here, little by little, letting myself die in stages. But 
you brought me back to life and now I really want to live, not just exist. 
Course, I’m realistic. That’s gonna cost money, at my age nothing is free. 
Nothing important.” 

She was silent, looking in the distance. Tony could think of nothing 

to say. 


“So, Tony, all this was possible only because of you, you fixed me 
and you fixed the house and yard. I was gonna leave it all to you, I meant 
that, when I thought I was gonna die, but now I’m gonna live, I need the 
money from the house myself.” 

“’’Sure, Amelia, I understand that, no problem.” 

“But, Tony, you worked hard, so hard, I wanna pay you for it.” 

“You don’t owe me nothing, Amelia. Like I said long ago, we’re 
neighbors. It was my idea anyway, you didn’t ask me.” 
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Again there was a long silence. Then Tony repeated, “You don’t owe 
me nothing.” 

“Yes, I do, Tony, I owe you a great deal. I owe you my life. You 
brought me back from death. I can’t pay you enough for that, but I want to 
pay for all the work you did, such a good job, what good work you boys did. 
There, there I go again, calling you boys. The property is worth more 
because of your work. I want to pay you.” 

Tony did not reply, staring at the brochures. 

“Well, if you don’t want my money, at least poor Gino. He was doin’ 
it for you, not for me. I gotta pay him at least.” 

“No, don’t worry, Amelia, he was happy to do it. I know Gino, he 
complains on the outside, but inside he’s good. He was happy to do it.” 

“But he could use the money. All them schemes of his never come to 
no good.” 

“He don’t want the money.” 

Amelia looked a long time at Tony, then reached out to touch his 
hand. Finally she said, “Are you sure?” 

He nodded, then said, “I guess you don’t need me no more?” 
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Bruno At The Greenhouse 


The old man sat, aloof, in a cloud of smoke in his dusty rocking chair, 
at the end of the greenhouse, watching Bruno watch Gino. He had sat in the 
rocking chair in this greenhouse for 60 years and he knew there wasn’t much 
more time for him to be sitting there rocking. In the early years he had 
seldom sat there, although his father had, after he had brought him over from 
the old country. Only a few minutes at the end of a long tiring day, his body 
stiff and sore, would he sit down with a shot of grappa or two, and survey 
his flowers. But for five years now he did little but sit and give directions to 
Gino, who always said, sure, nonno, sure and then disregarded him. The last 
year or so he didn’t even give instructions, merely sat, rocked, smoked his 
pipe, and watched. This greenhouse was the best tended as Gino spent as 
much time as he could in it so his grandfather could see him working. In 
previous years the old man would follow him around from greenhouse to 
greenhouse to stand and watch him, but he was no longer able to do so. 

He hadn’t spoken to Bruno when he came in. He never had liked him, 
hadn’t approved of him as a son-in-law, but Emily had been getting on in 
years, couldn’t find a husband, had a bad reputation, she had been too loose, 
too public about her relations with men, she was lucky she could get Bruno. 
He and Bruno had barely exchanged a dozen words in all the years of the 
marriage and none since it had ended. On the few occasions when Bruno 
visited Gino at the greenhouse the two had nodded to each other, and that 
was that. Today they had not even done that. It was as though they both 
wanted to forget the frail strand that bound them together, against their will, 
so flimsily. 

Only a man like Gino, who could bend down over dirt all day long 
could appeal to the old man. Only a man with broken dirty fingernails. 
Bruno had produced Gino (or had he, the old man wondered), or he had 
given the production of Gino legitimacy, and thus had served a useful, 
perhaps his only, function. He no longer existed for him. He had long ago 
served his function in giving him his favorite grandchild, the only one who 
cared for his flowers, who would continue to care for them after he was 
dead. His sons had promised, given him their solemn word. He filled and lit 
his pipe, the rich aroma of the tobacco mingling with those of the soil, 
manure, and flowers, and disappeared behind the thick veil of smoke. 
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About 20 feet away from him Gino worked patiently and meticulously 
over a bed of carnations, adding another strand of string to the growing 
plants, and gently placing each flower between the strands. Bruno stood 
above him, watching. From time to time he would lean down and help him 
place a flower in the proper position, comparing his own small, fine, smooth 
hands moving clumsily, stiffly, to Gino’s large, blackened and scarred 
hands, moving swiftly and delicately. A small brown radio was on the 
ground nearby, turned to the baseball game. 

Gino learned well from the old man, no doubt about that. Didn’t get 
anything from me. I like to think of myself as a peasant, but I’m not good at 
that any more than I am at anything else. I come from peasants but I was 
never good at growing anything. My garden was always a disaster, couldn’t 
even grow finoccluo, that grows through asphalt, wouldn ’t grow in my yard. 

He visualized his attempts to grow a garden, comparing his barren 
results to the gardens on either side of his. Nothing he planted grew well, 
succumbing to pests or disease. Instead of the lush green gardens of his 
neighbors, his yard was full of weeds and snails, broken abalone shells, 
broken bricks. He remembered a fig tree he had, growing near to the fence 
that separated his yard and that of one of the Romano’s. It grew twisted, as 
though it were trying to grow away from his yard, reach out to the other, 
climb over into the other yard, escape him. 

Papa was a better gardener, although it was always uphill for him 
too. The yard didn’t get enough sun and he wanted to recreate his Sicilian 
village. Planted a fig tree, peach tree, lemons, had a nice patio with a wood 
trestle overhang with a grape arbor. And the grapes grew, too, but never 
ripened. Same with the fig tree. Peaches were always stunted and sour. 

But he wanted his fig tree to sit down under at the end of a day at the steel 
mill, and he had it. He was good at other crops, though, beans, peas, 
potatoes, onions, artichokes, all the herbs, and plenty of flowers. But when 
he died the garden went downhill. Mama had a green thumb but she was 
too niggardly, too sparing, mean. She begrudged the plants water, hardly 
ever watering. She could work miracles, it was a joke in the neighborhood, 
she made perennials out of annuals, they kept coming back each year, stock, 
snapdragons, whatever, more dead than alive, but there they were, even 
though no new seed had been planted. All she was good at, kept up, 
watered, were her herbs. She was hard, cold, dry, like that village she came 
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from, all stone, like she weaned me in no time, she bragged about that, not 
like Ernie’s mother, we were born the same time and she kept giving him the 
breast till he was three or four years old and he was a big bruiser, ran down 
the street yelling after her and he’d run up to her, climb up to her, hitting 
with his fists until she’d pull out the big swollen teat. How many times did I 
hear that story? Not that papa ever did sit much under that fig tree. 

Usually he was in the kitchen, his head on the table, drunk. 

Mama never cared about all that, never took pride in her gardening, 
like the other women. Like Carmelina, she had such good hens, big, glossy 
brown coats, I remember. Do you call them coats? Feathers, anyway, and 
laid such big, shiny eggs, I remember them in her big, cool basement, how 
clean that basement was and in the middle of it the big table, with vegetables 
from the garden and a big bowl of nice big clean eggs. Our basement was 
always a mess, all kinds of crap in it and even mama’s chickens were runty 
and dirty, looked more like pigeons, and her eggs had shit on them. God, is 
this my imagination or was it like that, and if it was, why? 

My novel is like my yard always was, when I had one. Just a bunch of 
bricks strewn among the weeds, a few sickly flowers coming up every now 
and then to get eaten by the snails. 

Bruno looked through one of the gaps in the glass roof. He could see 
the brown hills of the San Bruno Mountains. What’s left of ‘em. There’s 
more building and excavating than there was last time I was here. More and 
more encroaching. I remember when there were cattle grazing in those hills 
and now they want to level them and build houses. Clouds were passing 
swiftly, large clouds. Bruno could not see them, but he saw their black 
shadows scurry hurriedly down the hills. 

Despite the clouds over the hills it was sunny over the greenhouse and 
Bruno made a voluntary shiver of warmth and coziness. He enjoyed the 
snug warmth of the greenhouse, its sights and smells. I remember when 
Emily first brought me here. She used to like to come here too. She grew up 
here in these foothills, a little tomboy. 

Gino was thinking of Emily too, as he began to weed the bed of 
carnations. If she only stayed in one place long enough for me to find her. 
Like the time I went to Portland and the time I went to Seattle, looked all 
over, every time I hear from somebody who saw her. And now it’s Otto, said 
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he saw her in San Diego. I’m gonna go, look all over for her, what the hell, 
maybe I’ll get lucky, for once I’ll get to a place before she moves on. Why 
can’t she stay in one place, always has to move? Like that mummy, looks 
like. He’s gotta move on, too, this is not gonna be his final resting place, 
Tony’s right, as usual. Funny, dad and I thought we had a great idea, but it 
don’t seem so great now. 

Suddenly there was a banging and thrashing on the roof, a shadow and 
a squawking sound. All the men looked up and saw a large sea gull drop 
through the hole, swiftly falling almost to the ground before it recovered and 
extended its wings, then cawing furiously, it flew about them crazily, trying 
to escape. The bird flew directly at the old man, clawing at his face, 
knocking over his pipe before flying away to the other end of the greenhouse 
and out the open door. Bruno and Gino ran to the old man, who had fallen, 
unconscious, onto a bed of snapdragons, the strands of string slowly 
descending under his weight, crushing onto the ground. By the time they 
reached him he had fallen all the way, his face resting in the soil. 
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Street Fair 


It was a warm, sunny Sunday afternoon and Bruno was walking down 
Mission Street after a rich, big meal with plenty of wine, on his way to the 
library. So he was happy. 

Mission Street, this is my whole life here, it’s been a part of my life 
ever since I was born. Most of the shops have changed and there aren ’t as 
many Italians now as there used to be, but it’s still exciting, still full of life. 
Usually I don’t like that, gives me a headache, all the noise and traffic, but 
today I feel good, had a nice meal, good company, going to get a good book 
to read this afternoon and evening, nice walk down the Street on a Sunday 
afternoon for some exercise, feels good. 

He remembered all the strolls he had taken down Mission Street with 
Gino when he was a little boy, hand in hand. Little guy, when he first started 
walking he got such a big kick out of it, that smile, rascally smile, and laugh, 
like he had discovered something really fun, and he would always wanna 
climb up somebody’s stairs, first thing he ’d do out on the sidewalk is not go 
for the street but for stairs to somebody’s house, turn around and look at me 
over his shoulder, with that grin. 

He passed an Italian bakery that had been there all his life. Used to go 
there every Saturday with Gino when he was little, on our weekly strolls. 

And Emily would go there every Sunday morning to get dessert for Sunday’s 
big meal. That was before she stopped cooking and just sat in the car all 
day long. He stopped to look at the familiar cakes and cookies and pastries 
in the window and to inhale the old smells. Better enjoy it while I can. 

Nello says they ’re goin ’ outta business soon. 

There’s the variety store we used to go to every week too. Gino would 
always march up to the toy section and spend half an hour looking at them 
all and touching some. It was years later before I realized that he never 
asked me to buy him anything and I was too stupid to notice. A simple thing 
like that, could a father be that stupid? But no, I was “with ’’ “my son ” 
physically but I was a million miles away, always thinking of “the novel, ” or 
how much I hated my job, or is that bump cancer, or why couldn ’t Emily be 
more understanding, to notice my kid is looking at toys I don’t buy him. Out 
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of it, that’s me. Because I wasn ’t cheap. I bought him all kinds of stuff if I 
thought of it, like the little toy cars he liked, we’d buy one every week and 
walk to the library and sit on the stairs and he would play with it. I woulda 
got him anything he asked for but he would never ask, just like me, but I 
never brought him up that way, how did he get that way? My mother always 
told me, never ask for anything, never take the last piece of anything, if 
anybody ever asks you if you want something, say no, thank you, that’s how I 
was brought up, but not Gino, but that’s how he was. And Gino was always 
cheerful, not like me, I remember those pictures of me as a kid, dark 
scowling face. Gino and I have been close, not like my parents and me, 
ignored each other except to yell back and forth. 

He remembered how, as a boy, whenever his parents yelled at him or 
treated him badly he would go into his room and write an indignant, bitter 
letter to them, but then he would always tear it up. They would not have 
been able to understand it anyway. 

He saw two nuns from Mater Dolorosa drive by. He knew them. 
Otherwise he wouldn’t have known they were nuns. They were dressed 
plainly and were driving a plain, unmarked car, like undercover police. 

There used to be a little coin shop here, we used to go in, an old man, 
and Gino would buy coins and the old man always gave him a free one. 
Wonder what happened to that collection ? And there’s the ice cream parlor 
where we’d go, Gino would get his ice cream, stand there patiently, always 
last to be served, while I sat back and read my library book. 

The street was becoming more congested, with low rider cars, 
seemingly few inches above the ground, filled with young men, windows 
open, loud music blaring out and then fading away as they passed by. The 
shops and restaurants all had Spanish names now. Families slowly 
promenaded the sidewalks, mother or father pushing buggies or strollers 
enfolding complacent and regal infants, eyes closed to the warm sun. 

There was a loud blaring of horns and yodeling shrieks and blasts of 
punk rock music and Bruno turned to watch a procession of low riders, long 
sleek old cars with new two-toned paint and young men in sleeveless 
undershirts waving and jeering at the pedestrians, laughing and drinking 
beer. One of the cars was stopped at a red light a few feet from Bruno, its 
hopped up engine shuddering and vibrating with suppressed power and fury. 
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Bruno, accustomed to avoiding eye contact with Mission District young 
men, couldn’t help peering in, noticing a swinging pendant hanging above 
the dashboard, an elaborate rosary and crucifix. 

God, that’s quite a pendant, is that the right word? I remember the 
old days the Italians used to have stuff like that in their cars, little plaster 
statues of Jesus or Mary and holy cards and little booties dangling and cloth 
dice, we don’t go in for that any more, too sophisticated, don’t see that stuff 
in Giunta’s famous Mercedes, they don’t go in for that in Hillsborough, but 
here it’s still quite the rage, I guess. The light changed and the car jerked 
off with a loud blast, the crucifix and rosary swinging wildly. 

That gives me an idea. I’m always criticizing myself for being 
oblivious to my surroundings, not watching things. I’m going to take out my 
notebook and just walk down the street here and look in these parked cars 
and describe the different kinds of pendants they have. Who knows, maybe I 
can get a story out of it, or fit it in one of my stories, texture, local color, 
atmosphere, symbols of something or other. I need to do more of that, I keep 
telling myself that, to look and listen, walk down the street and look at things 
and people and listen to them, instead of thinking of something that 
happened ten years ago and not noticing what’s happening right now in 
front of me and not remembering well what happened ten years ago anyway. 
I live in a past I can’t remember. What is it, natural old age, too much 
booze, subconscious psychological blocking of painful events, why is it I 
can’t remember anything? 

Bruno took out the little shirt pocket notebook and pen he always 
carried with him in the event he ever observed or thought of anything 
interesting, and proceeded to look intently into all the cars he passed going 
down Mission Street. Gotta do it discreetly, though, don’t want people to 
notice, get offended, they’re touchy as hell, think I’m a narc or whatever. 

So Bruno slowly paraded down the street, trying to appear nonchalant 
and indifferent while stealthily looking into cars to describe the various 
designs of decorative and votive pendants. After a few blocks he stopped in 
the doorway of a closed shop to take inventory. A lotta rosaries with 
crosses, some big crosses by themselves, animals, bears, peacocks, 
cardboard holy pictures, just like we used to have, haven’t seen ’em in 
years, because I never looked, one with golden bells and red ribbons, lots of 
dice, red and other colors, all sizes and shapes of crocheted things, a big 
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pink and white pinata, long and wide, all kinds of levels, looked like a 
fuchsia plant. Who knows, maybe the Sunday paper would be interested in 
an article on this. With nice color photos. Something to think about. 

The glow was beginning to fade so Bruno thought he would enter a 
bar he saw a few doors down. Just one Manhattan, that’s what Ifeel in the 
mood for, or maybe a gin gimlet, something cool, it’s getting hot. And it’ll 
be nice and cool inside. I’ll take a look in first, see what it looks like. 

Bruno felt uncomfortable in bars. He liked to drink but preferred to 
do it at home with friends. He felt a sense of imminent violence in most 
bars. Except those yuppie fern bars. Even there, some of those jocks look 
pretty belligerent. He peered in the dark saloon, saw that it was virtually 
empty except for a few old people and the old bartender, so he went in, sat 
down, and ordered a martini. He sniffed it first, sipped it delicately for a 
while and then gulped it and ordered another. He began to feel the glow 
come back and felt better. 

He took out his notebook and glanced at his notes on the pendants. 
This could be good stuff. I gotta do more of this, keep my eyes open, there’s 
a lot going on right around me that would be good material and I ignore it. 
Till an hour ago I never noticed all those pendants, never looked. That’s it, 
come to think of it, I never do look into cars, or at them, they ’re all around 
me, I don’t see them. People in the Excelsior, I know Gino’s like that, they 
know everybody’s car, they see a car three blocks away on Persia Street 
they know if it’s a stranger or Frank Perini or Mike Riley or whoever. I 
don’t recognize anybody’s car. I know Tony has a pick up and a car but I 
bet I wouldn ’t be able to identify them. I know Gino’s pick up and that’s it. 
I haven’t had my own car in five years, Emily took it. I know people think I 
snub them because theye ’re driving along Persia Street and I’m walking 
along and they wave at me and I look right past them, but I’m not snubbing 
them, I don’t see them, don’t look in the windows, it’s not polite, and I don’t 
know their cars. Bruno ordered another martini and remembered reading in 
the newspaper about an airplane that had crashed onto a freeway and how a 
witness, who had been driving a pick up told reporters, “There was this 
Bronco driving right in front of us and all of a sudden it went up in flames.” 
Imagine that, no body was discovered, but history knows about the Bronco. 
If it had been me following behind I woulda only been able to say, “There 
was a car driving in front of me. ” I don’t even know what a Bronco is. I’m 
the only one, man or woman, on Persia Street, young or old, native born or 
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from the old country, who doesn ’t know what a Bronco is, I bet. When I was 
a kid all we had was Chevvies and Fords and Plymouths and Cadillacs and 
Chryslers, and a few others I can’t remember now, typically. 

Bruno decided to buy a pack of cigarettes. Once in a while he 
smoked. And that affects my writing, no precision. Others say Bronco, all I 
can say is car. He began to feel morose again. He decided to notice things. 
He looked at a poster above the cigarette machine. It showed a young tight 
body in form fitting jeans, with a circular protuberance in one of the back 
pockets. Above was printed, “A rubber is your best friend,” in English and 
in Spanish. Good grief, what next? Just then, as he was about to return to 
his seat, he saw his mother walk by, peering in, squinting, look at him, then 
continue to walk by. God, just like that, my own mother, walking right by 
me. It’s not that she snubs me. She doesn’t even notice me. She doesn’t 
know I’m there . Well, maybe her eyes weren’t adjusted to the dark, it’s 
bright outside. Still, there have been other times. And why is she looking 
into bars? He sat down again. 

He had a few cigarettes and nursed his third martini. Then he returned 
to the glare and noise of Mission Street. As he walked toward the library he 
saw that the traffic was becoming yet heavier and the sidewalks more 
crowded with people. He heard mariachi music in the distance. Looks like 
something’s going on on 24 th Street. Oh yeah, there’s a street fair today, 
Latino street fair. He was at Mission Street and 24 th Street now and saw that 
the latter east of Mission Street was blocked to vehicular traffic and was 
filled with booths and throngs of people. On the other side, near the library, 
he saw, barely, over the shoulders of the crowds, men and women in 
Mexican costume dancing, the women with red carnations in their hair. He 
looked a while and then headed for the library. 

He looked up 24 th Street to the west to see what was happening there. 
It was not closed off. He saw a long, sleek low rider parked about a block 
up that intrigued him. I think I’ll check that out, see if it has any pendants. 
I’ll use that car as practice, a training exercise for honing my skills of 
observation and description, not just for the pendants. He approached the 
car, taking out his little notebook. 

Nice new paint job. Pendant is ordinary, but my God, look at that 
steering wheel. God, I wish I was better at description, how do I describe 
that? Let’s see, I gotta be careful, look casual, anybody looking? I’ll just 
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lean against this tree for a while, be nonchalant. He looked at the tree, 
watching a long column of ants climbing up it, and a stray one climbing 
down, bumping into the others. Ok, nobody watching me, there’s a bunch of 
men over there, but they ’re looking at the fair. Ok, I ’ll be systematic about 
this. This is a Monte Carlo, it says, ok, I’ll write that down. Now, that 
steering wheel, take a good look at it. Looks like it’s made of big silver 
chain links, must be welded together, and joined to the, whattya call it, I 
wonder, steering column? Three dark rods, so you can’t see them right 
away, link the silver chain steering wheel to the column. Wow, makes it look 
like the silver chain is suspended in air. 

When Bruno stood up he saw that three men were standing next to 
him, staring at him with hard, hostile eyes. He was scared, but he tried to 
smile and said, “I’m just admiring the steering wheel, it’s really a nice car 
and I wanted to maybe write a story about low riders, you know, just 
looking.” He smiled and tried to edge away, but the men cornered him 
against the tree. They pressed against him. He barely had room to reach 
into his pocket and take out his wallet, fumbling with it. He pulled out his 
old expired driver’s license. 

“See, look, I live in the neighborhood, see my address? I live over 
there on Persia Street, I wasn’t doing anything wrong.” He put his wallet 
back in his pocket. Why did I reach in my pocket, they mighta thought I was 
going for a gun or a knife. 

One of the men spoke, grabbing Bruno’s collar with a dark fist. 

“You stop messin’ with my cousin.” He gave a vicious yank to 
Bruno’s collar and pushed his knee into his groin. He repeated the words 
several times. 

Bruno was alarmed, in fact, panicking. Who was this guy? For a 
while he was too frightened to speak. Finally, he said, “What cousin, what 
cousin?” over and over again. 

The man pushed harder, his face distorting in a frustrated grimace. 

“What you mean, what cousin, I only got one cousin, and you stop 
messin’ with her.” 
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One of the men whispered to the others and they suddenly moved 
away from him, walking casually off a distance. Bruno saw that there was a 
policeman not far away and that they must have seen him. He hurried back 
to Mission Street. When he was there he turned to see if the men were still 
there but they were gone. He was shaking. See, that’s what I get for lookin ’ 
into cars. I’d better stick to what I know, like Faulkner. But it wasn’t even 
the car, but the cousin, what cousin, I only got one. Good grief. And I 
hadda tell him I live on Persia Street. He leaned against the library wall, 
wiping the sweat from his face with his arm. But that’s the point, what dp I 
know that I should stick to ? 

Bruno was blocked, he did find it difficult to observe and to 
participate. Bom late in the family’s development, unwanted and 
unexpected, his mother, who had worked in a cannery, left him in the charge 
of his older brothers and sisters, who found him a burden. He was quiet and 
was left to his own devices and withdrew into a life of childish fantasy, 
which he never seemed to progress beyond. He turned inward at an early 
age and now, mature, he still turned inward and found nothing there. 

He felt calmer now, even cheerful, standing in the shade of his 
beloved library. He strolled over to the street fair, hoping, even if chastened, 
to soak up some local color. 

Mission Street separated two radically different 24 th Streets. To the 
west it consisted of many blocks of boutiques, antique stores, bookstores, 
and yuppie oriented cafes and restaurants. Bruno spent much time there. To 
the east was another 24 th Street unfamiliar to Bmno, one which he now saw 
for the first time, of seedy, decaying Latino shops and restaurants, empty, 
filthy lots and alleys where drunken hoboes and drug addicts lived. Many of 
these were in evidence today although there were many thousands of others, 
visitors to the street fair. There were a few whites and blacks, but mostly the 
people were Latinos. Thousands and thousands of Indian faces. 

He decided to be systematic, to walk up and down the entire length of 
the street fair, to get an overview, and then to observe particular events in 
detail. First he bought a nice cold bottle of Mexican beer from a vendor in a 
booth and drank it standing there while he gazed down the six or seven 
block flag and balloon festooned street. Then he began his reconaissance, 
slowly and leisurely, not even without a certain amount of pleasure, 
occasionally taking out his notebook to jot something down. 
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Stalls and booths lined the center of the street. Many of the booths 
served food - hot dogs, barbecue, Latin American food, and beer and soft 
drinks. There was cotton candy and popcorn. Other booths sold wares of all 
kinds, such as cheap porcelain piggy banks, T shirts, jewelry. A few sold 
Mexican Indian handicrafts. There were informational booths - 
chiropractic, AIDS - and many fortune tellers, psychics, and palm readers, 
in Spanish and English. Dispersed throughout were four or five raised 
platforms on which stood musicians, one for mariachi, the others playing 
rock music. In a small corner vacant lot a huge, inflated rubber, brown 
balloon in the shape of a beer bottle, perhaps 30 feet in height, swayed in the 
breeze, moored down by four ropes tied to heavy wooden blocks. 

Bruno circulated, cautiously eying the faces in the crowd. Once he 
saw Nicola Santi from a distance, before a booth with signs and pictures of 
Pancho Villa and Zapata, but by the time he could reach the booth he had 
disappeared. Well, that’s a good sign, if he can move that fast. Maybe he’s 
got a few more years. He looked like he was really enjoying himself, eating 
a hot dog and looking at the left wing literature. Amazing, 93 years old, 
knows he’s going to die anytime, but he takes such an interest in things 
around him, cares if the Gian ts win. I couldn ’t imagine being like that, all I 
would be able to think about would be dying. He bought another bottle of 
beer. 


A tall, slender black man, dressed in shabby ill fitting army jacket, 
black corduroy pants, brown heavy boots, and a tall conical papal hat made 
of newspaper perched on his head, walked about with a large piece of 
cardboard attached to a long pole. On the cardboard were buttons 
welcoming the Pope. 

There were several face painting booths. Bruno lingered near one of 
them. The signs read, Face Painting, Full Face $3.00. Half Face $2.00. 
Hands $1.00 Each. Bruno watched as a little girl, seated on a chair, had her 
face painted, her expression a mixture of delight and solemn expectation. 

Near him, also watching, was a slender man dressed in black sequined 
mariachi jacket and trousers, a gold trombone under his arm. Bruno stared, 
fascinated as always by musicians, possessors of secret skills of which he 
was ignorant. The young man had looked elegant and dignified in repose 
when Bruno first saw him, but now he saw him lift his face up, open his 
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mouth wide, and wolf down a long, gooey, messy piece of pizza, smearing 
his handsome dark face with red sauce. 

Reminds me of those days when we used to go to the Parthenon to 
listen to the Greek music and watch the dancing and drink retsina all night 
long. Those musicians, especially the bouzouki players, were magical to me, 
the things they could do, and their singing, until that one night I spoke to 
one of them and he was just a commonplace, ordinary, boring person, and 
then he got back in his seat and it was magic again. We had some good 
times there, Emily and I, but then the college students and the socialites took 
over. Emily used to dance too with everybody else, but I never did. Went 
there to watch the Greek men who knew how to dance, not some jerk 
Berkeley graduate student drunk on one glass of wine make a fool of himself 
and ask the musicians to play Never on Sunday. The Parthenon went 
downhill when people started asking for Zorba the Greek. 

Bruno was feeling so good now that he ignored his usual caution and 
entered a dark, dingy cantina for another drink. He regretted it as soon as his 
eyes adjusted and saw the crowd of dark, tight, hostile faces stare at him. 

But it was too late and he went to the bar and asked for one of the margaritas 
that were already lined up. 

God, look at that hostility. Why, how do they know Em not one of 
them, I don’t look that different. After all, there are plenty of Italians who 
think I’m a Mexican, like that patronizing bastard at the Italian delicatessen 
in North Beach who spoke to me in Spanish. That’s the way it is with me, he 
thought to himself as he warmed up and asked for a second margarita, a 
Greek in Turkey and a Turk in Greece, recalling a story he had heard once 
about a man who was taken for a Turk when he visited Greece, and for a 
Greek when he was in Turkey, everyone’s national enemy, that’s me. 

Most of the men now ignored him but several continued to stare. Why 
is it I feel like this, don’t I have the right to exist, these men are new to this 
place, probably don’t speak English, but they swagger around and look at 
me like I’m an insect, and I believe them, that’s me, I have always felt like I 
don’t have a right to the little space I occupy, I’m always astonished I 
haven’t been caught and told to leave, “get the fuck off this planet, Bruno, 
you got no business here!” 
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He ordered a third margarita, relaxed now as the others became 
indifferent to his presence. These guys wouldci known how to respond to 
Italia with her “Once there were men on Persia Street” story. These guys 
wouldn’t mess around. What was that it reminded me of, “Once threre were 
men, ” something form the Iliad, or Aenead, what was it, I meant to look it 
up, anyway meant that in the old days men were more heroic. Well, it’s true, 
it’s true. 

Bruno had a cigarette with his last margarita and then returned to the 
bright street. It was very late afternoon now and the sun was going down, 
and it was quite windy, but warmth lingered and the heat from the street 
made him feel dizzy. He made his way carefully up the street, feeling 
woozy. Gotta be attentive, precise, detailed, look around me, like those 
political posters there on that wall, go look at them, this is a left wing 
neighborhood, least there are a few activists put up all these signs, but the 
Latinos don’t pay any attention probably, they’re probably conservative, 
who knows? He looked at a group of posters: Pope Go Home; Keep 
Abortion Safe and Legal; Vote Socialist Action; Meat is Murder. He was 
intrigued by one that said, “If God Is So Great, How Come He Has 
Spokesmen Like These?” and going up closer he saw pictures of the Pope, 
Falwell, and Khomeini. Bruno thought that one was amusing. He liked the 
flavor of the language. He wished he could write that way. 

I gotta write this down. There I go again, I just realized how often 
I’m saying I gotta, I gotta, that’s a refrain running through my mind, always 
something I gotta do, trouble is I seldom do it, but always feel guilty about 
not doing it. He wrote down the words on the posters, shakily, staring in 
fascination at the scribbles he knew he would not be able to read the next 
day as he lugubriously pored over them at the construction office. Sisyphus 
Servadei. I think it’s time for my Sunday blues, my head is throbbing and 
I’m not sure I’ll be able to keep on my feet, geez, what was I thinking of, 
mixing beer and martinis and margaritas? And the smells now, the mixture 
of food, charcoal oil, beer, and chewing gum, nauseated him further. 

He very carefully walked in the direction of the loud mariachi music. 
On the raised platform the black clad musicians played vigorously and 
loudly. Bruno went unsteadily closer, until he was at the edge of the crowd. 
He stood there several minutes, his head spinning, before he noticed, a few 
feet to the side of him, his mother, looking rapturously up at the musicians, 
her eyes radiant and her mouth open. Her face was painted with red hearts 
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and blue doves. She was sweating and the paint was running, forming 
blotches on her wrinkled brown skin. Bruno had an image of her again 
running up and down the stairs, up and down, day after day, in her futile 
effort to abort him. He moved away from the mariachi music, more quickly 
than he should have. Gotta get outta here, get to the library before it closes, 
get away from all this noise. 

He heard shouts and laughter. He looked ahead, toward the vacant lot 
with the huge beer bottle balloon. He saw that a large group of men were 
untying the ropes, shouting and laughing, wrestling with each other, spilling 
beer from the bottles they held in their hands. One of the men was the tall 
black man with the papal hat of newspaper. Party’s getting wild, time for 
me to leave, Bruno thought. 

But now the laughter had turned to screams. Bruno looked back and 
saw the beer bottle lifting from the ground with a gust of wind. Two men 
were still holding onto two of the ropes and they were lifted off the ground 
as the wind pushed the balloon up. People screamed, “Jump, jump,” and one 
of the men did, from a height of four or five feet. The other man, the black, 
continued to hold on to his rope with one hand, holding his papal hat on his 
head with the other, as the balloon slowly and majestically bobbed along, 
alternately lowering and rising, so that the man was sometimes only a few 
inches from the ground and just as suddenly six feet above. The three other 
ropes formed lazy graceful arcs in the air about him. Some men chased him, 
trying to catch him, but suddenly the wind drove the balloon swiftly down 
the street and toward Bruno, the man still holding with one hand, his feet 
scraping the ground now, until, with a rush, the balloon rose a few feet, 
pulling the man up until he hit a street sign, hard, his chest and the hand that 
had held the balloon slamming into its sharp edge. The balloon slowly and 
clumsily lumbered away. He continued to prop up his newspaper hat with 
one hand, dangling on top of the white sign, which was spotted with blood 
which trickled down the pole. 

Bruno was only a few feet away and saw all this. He felt sick and 
backed away to the sidewalk to lean against a wall for support. He was 
barely able to do so before he felt himself slowly sinking down into a sitting 
position on the grimy oily sidewalk. That’s what happens when you take 
risks were the last words he remembered thinking. 
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When Bruno awoke and slowly lifted his aching head, it took him a 
long time to come to his senses, but he gradually remembered what had 
happened and where he was. It was dark now and very cold and windy. The 
crowds were gone. Only the people dismantling the booths were about. 

He looked around him and saw that he was sitting in a doorway. Next 
to him, looking at him through bloodshot faded blue eyes was an old tramp, 
wearing brown slacks, stained, with a tweed sports jacket over his bare, 
white haired, blotchy red chest. He was also seated. Between them on the 
ground was a plastic plate containing old, cold tamales. Bruno noticed that 
his hand was resting on the food and removed it. He wiped his hand on his 
slacks, while he looked at the other man, trying to smile. He apologized to 
him for sticking his hand in his food. 
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Minnie's Rosary 


“’There’s no filling in her ravioli,’ is what Minnie’s husband Joe used 
to say about her, meaning that she was not all together, you know, not that 
anything was wrong with her cooking which there wasn’t. Of course now he 
feels guilty about always saying that.” 

“They do such a good job nowadays.” 

“Well, of course, with her, it was easy, she was so young.” 

“No, but even with my husband, they made him look so good, better 
than he looked when he was alive, let me tell you.” 

“I know, they’re good at this mortuary. I’ve seen some that they put 
on too much rouge, you know what I mean, it looks unnatural.” 

“Yes, they do do a good job at this mortuary. That’s another reason 
everybody is so upset about all them rumors.” 

“It’s not just rumors. Did you see them out in the hallway, the owners 
showing them people around? It’s no rumor.” 

“Look, there’s Bruno.” 

“This is the first rosary I’ve seen him at.” 

“You don’t suppose....?” 

“Why not, everybody else.” 

“I hope he didn’t forget.” 

“Who?” 

“The priest. That happened one time. Old Ercolina’s rosary. The 
monsignor, he forgot to come. They had to call him up.” 
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There’s that mortician, gray, solemn, he’s been standing there like 
that for 30 years. Hard to imagine him anywhere else. What does he do, 
what does he look like, think about, when he’s not here? What does he do 
when he’s not with the dead? 

“Listen to that noise in the hall. There’s sure a crowd here tonight, 
three funerals.” 

“Yes, just listen to that laughing, at a funeral parlor.” 

“They’re probably Irish. That’s the way they are, you know, laughing 
and yelling. They have a good time.” 

“You’re right, Agnes! You know that lady who used to live next door 
to me? I didn’t even know she died. I baked her something and took it over 
and there was a bunch of them, priests too, laughing and whooping it up and 
the poor lady was there dead. Kelly was her name.” 

cd\ci, return, consyn, return, urunlog, return, constmail, no 
constmail.log, return, cont, return, cunt, return, cunt, return, cunt 

How come she died so young? It couldn’t be my fault. 

“And there was this meter maid giving me a ticket. I mean, Irene, I 
was parked right in front of Mater Dolorosa.” 

“San Francisco has sure changed. Imagine that.” 

“When they ticket a car parked in front of a Roman Catholic church 
you know the city’s going to the dogs.” 

“Probably a foreigner. They don’t know any better.” 

“They say it got to where she was talking to her television.” 

“Well, no, she always talked to herself, you know. That’s what you 
mean, isn’t it, she talked to herself while the TV was playing?” 
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“No, that isn’t what I mean. She talked to the television, to the people 
in it, she thought they were real people and tried to have regular 
conversations with them, she was caught at it more than once.” 

“Course, I don’t go to Mater Dolorosa anymore, since it’s been turned 
into a sanctuary and what not. Cots and stuff all over the place. Amazing. 
Zoo.” 


“Can you imagine what the monsignor would of thought of all that?” 

“It’s a nice image, Bruno, but is it poetry? ” Good grief. 

“Oh, there he is, finally, it’s the young snooty one.” 

“Not at all nice like Father Murray, he was so good, bless him.” 

“Our Father, who art in heaven, hallowed be thy name....” 

“Oh God, these foreigners that spit, even the women. They’re all 
gussied up, with lipstick and all, and then they spit.” 

“Right out in front of the mortuary.” 

“Andrea’s new boy friend seems nice enough. The one with the red 
beard.” 


“The one with the buttons missing? What a disgrace!” 

“No, silly, that’s the way the shirt is supposed to be. It’s open on 
purpose. Really, Marie.” 

“Well, I think it’s disgusting, no way to dress for a rosary.” 

“Anyway, as I was saying, he’s an electrician. At least he doesn’t 
beat her up, like the other ones did.” 

There’s Gino. Late as usual. 
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“That noise is not all coming from those Irish. It’s also our bunch, 
look at all those men standing out there in the hall, laughing, joking, just like 
they was at the barbershop or something.” 

“Well, there’s one person conspicuously absent.” 

“Angelica.” 

“Her own mother-in-law. Can you imagine?” 

“Well, there was no love lost between those two. Minnie was never 
good enough for her Joe.” 

“Still, that don’t excuse her absence on this of all days. To stay away 
from your own daughter-in-law’s rosary!” 

“I call it a scandal.” 

“That is truly a scandal.” 

“Look, there’s Tony Romano. Look at him. You can imagine what 
Minnie wanted him to do around the house.” 

“Yes, he is handsome, isn’t he? He was a big football star, you know. 
Still, he looks so innocent, like a nice boy. I’ve heard good things about 
him.” 


“Yes, he’s still only a boy, even if he is so big. Doesn’t even have a 
beard, looks like.” 

“Blessed art thou among women...” 

All bubbly, and that body, I couldn’t help myself. All those years I 
knew her as a kid and never thought anything about her and then that day 
all of a sudden.... God, what could I do? I looked at her and she didn ’t look 
that bad, not that old and all, and I didn’t even think of Joe. He never knew 
anyway, and I made her happy for a while. 

“Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Spirit, as it 
was in the beginning...” 
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Why did it happen, poor Minnie, her hair still red, hardly a white hair 
in it, and she was so good, never hurt anyone, and all the things I did to her, 
poor thing, and she never complained, why did she die? 

“Well, young people have no respect these days. I heard one of ’em 
talking yesterday: ‘And I turned around and in walks this dude with a purple 
skull cap,’ and, Rose, he’s talking about the Archbishop.” 

“‘Dude,’ can you believe it?” 

“Well, everyone knows that house used to be haunted. Remember 
that poor Ungaretti family, all the misfortunes they had there?” 

“Well, they were from southern Italy, you know, really backwards. 
Superstitious. They believed in witches and what not.” 

“Yes, but I remember, they really had problems, during the war. 
Noises, and rumblings, things falling. Why, that poor Nunziata’s hair turned 
white overnight. And then her daughter’s face got pockmarked, they were 
so ashamed they wouldn’t go out of doors except when they had to, ran 
away to avoid people.” 

“As it was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be, world without 

end.” 


“They said people were putting hexes on them. Can you imagine that 
in this day and age? I mean, here in San Francisco?” 

“Well, all I know is they called in old women for spells and tried to 
get the monsignor to come, some say he did, secretly, some say he refused, 
he was so mad. But it definitely was haunted, until Joe and Minnie moved 
in, he was always handy and he fixed it up, changed it completely.” 

“Yes, it was always so dark and gloomy, spooky like, and he painted 
it bright, knocked out walls to let the sun in, it was like a new house.” 
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“Hail Mary, full of grace, the Lord is with thee.. 


“Yes, Joe always was handy, that’s why it’s so peculiar that Minnie 
was always asking Tony over to fix things.” 

“While Joe was at work.” 

“Well, that’s the idea, of course, Joe was at work so she couldn’t ask 

him!” 


“Hah, as though it was an emergency. Half the time there was not 
even anything wrong, I bet. You know Joe, always fixing things, always 
working, poor man. I bet there was nothing in that house that needed fixing, 
except Minnie.” 

How come she died so young? It couldn’t be my fault.... 

Look at them out there, the same old faces I see at every rosary, every 
funeral, they come to them all, true cognoscenti of death, know all the 
customs and rituals, they’ve been attending funerals for years, three or four 
a month, would come every night if it weren’t for bingo, thank God for 
bingo, it’s paying for the new roof, that one over there, she comes to as 
many rosaries as I do, at them all, I’ll be doing hers before long, poor thing, 
she is harmless, I guess, at least she says the rosary, but those others over 
there, talk through it all, look to see who’s here and who isn ’t. 

“and blessed is the fruit of thy womb, Jesus.” 

“It’s terrible how people made fun of her, just because she was, well, 
simple, happy-go-lucky.” 

“Yes, like her husband always saying, ‘There’s no filling in her 
ravioli. ’ What kind of thing to say is that?” 

“He’s no genius himself.” 

“That’s for sure. He never noticed how helpful Tony was being 
around the house!” 
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“Men are so awful. They think it’s just making fun but it hurts, 
statements like that can hurt people.” 

Not a half dozen listening to me or praying, all talking, looking 
around, thinking of things, thinking of, of what, of Minnie, of themselves in 
the box, who knows? 

“Holy Mary, Mother of God, pray for us sinners now and at the hour 
of our death, Amen.” 

“Look, her children are talking together, all through the rosary, and in 
the front pew.” 

“Yes, and what do they have to talk about, they haven’t spoken to 
each other in years, probably fighting over who gets what.” 

“Tony’s not the only one, of course.” 

“There have been rumors for years, stories about a number of them, 
but you can’t believe everything you hear.” 

“lead us not into temptation...” 

“There’s been a great deal of talk about her and Mario, for instance.” 

“Him? Oh, he’s so fat and ugly!” 

“But he wasn’t always, and this was in the old days. Long ago.” 

“I notice he’s here tonight, whooping it up with the others out there. 
That’s men for you, little they think about it.” 

“’Easy come, easy go.’ That’s their attitude.” 

“That’s right. You said it. ‘Easy come, easy go.’” 

“Well, you know, she always was saying crazy things.” 

“Like, ‘Isn’t it funny, Easter always falls on a Sunday?”’ 
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“Exactly. Things like that. What a character.” 

“full of grace....” 

“She was always innocent. Liked to have fun, mischief, but not a 
mean part to her.” 

“Too innocent for this world.” 

“You said it, Bessie. That’s the truth.” 

“And always taking care of stray animals. Half the cats in the 
Excelsior will probably die now.” 

“Starve to death without Minnie to feed them.” 

She was too good hearted. 

“The Lord is with thee...” 

People take advantage of you. 

“Still, I saw the son a little while ago and he did have tears in his eyes, 
all red and all. Poor boy.” 

“Look, he’s leaving, practically running, without talking to a soul.” 
“Not even a few words of comfort for the family.” 

“What a priest!” 

How come she died so young? It couldn’t be my fault. 
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Procession Of The Low Riders 


Dunlevy’s Mortuary was the best kept building for miles around. 
While most of the other buildings gave the appearance, at least occasionally, 
of being viewed through the oily, stained, scummy windows of San 
Francisco Municipal Railway buses, this building gleamed with whiteness 
and purity. Other buildings were smudged, gray with soot and dust, paint 
peeling, bricks missing, window panes cracked, but Dunlevy’s Mortuary, a 
huge, solid construction, taking up, along with its parking lot (not an oil 
stain on its smooth black asphalt or bright white parking lines) an entire 
block, always appeared freshly scrubbed, for it was indeed very well 
maintained. Its walls were always kept well painted and clean. Rust marks 
near drain pipes after rains were instantly removed. The hedges and bushes 
that lined the building were vivid shades of green and always neatly and 
evenly trimmed. There were no weeds or debris. 

The mortuary had been a vital institution in the district for 75 years. 
Most of the residents of the Excelsior, for example, had had rosaries or 
wakes for parents, even grandparents, there. Some for children. It was a 
major gathering place for the men, along with the bars and barbershops, and, 
along with the beauty parlors and churches, for the women. It was a major 
force in people’s lives and they were considerably upset to hear rumors that 
the Dunlevy family was getting tired of all the dying and was about to sell 
the building for use as a half way house for heroin addicts and other 
homeless. 

On the day of Minnie’s funeral, many people gathered at the mortuary 
to be present for her removal to the church. The mortuary was on Mission 
Street, about 10 blocks from Mater Dolorosa church. 

Among those present were the parents of Tony Romano. Tony was 
also there, to help his father comfort Tony’s mother, who had been close to 
Minnie and was unable to stop crying. Gino and Bruno were also there. 

Many of the men, including Bruno and Gino and Nello, who was also 
there, had fortified themselves for the day by starting it out with shots of 
grappa or whiskey and had been at it all morning. It made the day much 
more supportable. 
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For a while they huddled about, patting their sides and stomping their 
feet against the cold, saying little. The talk would come later in the day and 
evening, at homes and at O’Malley’s Road House in Colma, near the Italian 
Cemetery, where most of the men went after a funeral. Finally the pall 
bearers, morticians, and family came out of the mortuary with Minnie, who 
was placed in a hearse. People climbed into the hearses and cars, Tony 
helping place his mother in the family car and then joining Gino and Bruno. 
His family’s car was filled and Tony’s car was being serviced. 

They got into Gino’s pick up, Bruno, small and dumpy, between the 
two big men. They were silent the entire trip to the church. Tony was 
moody. God, imagine going to a funeral in a pick up truck! What a day to 
be stuck without my car. 

Bruno thought of Minnie. We were never that close, strange. We 
could have been, and should have been, of all the people on Persia Street, 
we two shoulda been close. 

Gino had a myriad of thoughts, or, more precisely, he had a myriad of 
images, for he had always been more visual than intellectual and he had had 
many drinks this morning and the images seemed rather chaotic and 
fluctuating. Images of mummies, especially, in various forms and settings 
and positions, hovered before his eyes. 

The funeral procession left the parking lot and gingerly entered 
Mission Street, which in the now warming late morning, was already vibrant 
with life and activity. 

Halfway to the church they heard loud honkings of horns and blaring 
of Latin American music. Down the opposite side of Mission Street 
appeared a long procession of low riders, on their way to or from a wedding. 
As the two processions slowly passed each other Gino stared at the low 
riders. The low riders were transformed in his mind into a procession of 
abandoned cars, slowly, eerily moving, despite their dead engines, despite 
their flat tires, despite being, in some cases tireless, wheelless, somewhat 
above the ground, swaying, shimmering shakily, wobbly, but moving along 
in a solemn silent procession, old, abandoned cars, dilapidated, broken, 
crushed, rusted. Inside of each, on the ripped and soiled upholstery, sat 
hordes of mummies, mummy drivers, mummy passengers, families of 
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mummies, in each car. In one of them, between two mummies in white 
sailor suits, he saw his mother. 

Bruno looked carefully at the procession too. Look at all those 
pendants. 
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Bruno At The Cemetery 


The funeral procession left the church and proceeded down Mission 
Street, twisting and turning, up and down hills, through San Francisco, Daly 
City, to Colma, the City of the Dead, with a live population of 700 and a 
dead population of a million. 

The Italian Cemetery was on top of a hill, overlooking a new 
highway. It was reached by a typical Colma street, which contained a few 
old houses in large yards, vacant lots where flowers and vegetables once 
grew, a flower shop, and a marble and granite tombstone business. 

Across from the entrance which the mourners took were abandoned 
greenhouses. All of the glass panes were missing, leaving only the old, 
unpainted wooden beams of the roof and sides, sagging sadly, looking like 
ribs of an animal left to die and be picked clean as carrion in a wilderness. 

The cars (and Gino’s pick up) parked not far from the entrance, near a 
group of newer, pinkish, stark buildings, some enclosed by windows, others 
open, which housed rows of bodies. Each vault had a brass nameplate and 
little urns for flowers, some of which contained artificial, others real flowers. 
Most urns were empty. 

Bruno was shocked when he realized that the ceremony would be held 
in a sterile room in one of these new buildings. God, reminds me of a movie 
lobby, except that the rug’s clean, no soda or gum. This is what they do 
nowadays. I didn’t know. I guess they don’t want people to see the open 
grave even, the hole, they’ve gotten to that point, they want to keep it as 
unreal as they can, don’t face reality. Then later they take it and put it in the 
hole, when nobody’s looking, gravediggers probably playing rock and roll 
on their radios, chewing gum, talking about the game. God. 

Bruno had not been to many funerals, unlike Nello, who went to them 
all, then proceeding to O’Malley’s Road House, referring to it as his 
neighborhood bar because he was there so often. Bruno had gone only to his 
father’s funeral 15 years before, to his aunt’s and uncle’s a few years later, 
most recently to his mother-in-law’s, and, as a child, to his grandmother’s. 
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He had intended to pay attention, to notice things and people during 
the ceremony, to watch, to listen, to absorb. He tried, looking at all the 
mourners, listening to the priest, but nothing happened, nothing meaningful, 
nothing significant, nothing. I’m cold, nothing affects me, I don’t feel 
anything, I look and I don’t see, nothing happens that I could use in my 
writing or in my life. God, Ijust can’t learn. 

The ceremony came to an end, people paid their respects to Joe and 
the children, and departed, some for home, some for O’Malley’s. Bruno told 
Gino that he wanted to remain at the cemetery, that he wanted to visit his 
father’s grave, that he would then walk to O’Malley’s. 

It was mid afternoon now, as Bruno walked along toward the central 
part of the cemetery. As the mourners drove off the cemetery became 
deserted. It was sunny, but cool, a few clouds in the sky, far away. Planes 
droned by every few minutes. 

The cemetery here was like a veritable City of the Dead. There were 
tree lined wide paved streets, with sidewalks, and square stone structures 
resembling little houses, but actually quite large mausoleums, each housing 
a dead person. The mausoleums were detached, with almost life sized 
statues of saints or Mary in front, and crosses on top. They had glass and 
brass doors, through which could be seen, in the rear, stained glass religious 
portraits. There was plenty of room inside, to pray, to sit and meditate, to 
arrange flowers. They were little houses for the beloved dead of the Italian 
rich. 


Prominent among the largest was one for an early Romano, which 
Bruno paused to look at for a long time. The Romanos had not been rich 
those 40 or so years ago when they had had it built, but they sacrificed. 
Nothing was too good for a Romano. 

Perpendicular to these wide streets were narrower paved lanes where 
more modest, but still raised stone mausoleums were, with large stone urns 
for flowers, where were buried the Italian not quite so rich, but still 
prosperous, bodies. 

Bruno walked along all these lanes, out of curiosity, knowing that his 
father was not here, but hoping for ideas. None came. 
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It i_s_ like a city, but cleaner, much cleaner. No chewing gum on the 
sidewalks. They do keep it up. He drank from the flask of whiskey he 
carried in his jacket. He had been drinking since he had arisen, unusual for 
him except on special days such as this one. He had felt good all day 
because of it, but now as he walked along and heard the roar of a motorcycle 
from the nearby highway, he felt his temples throb. God, can’t escape that 
noise even here. 

Bruno saw a large Mercedes drive up near him and two women 
emerge from it, one, younger, large, blonde and haughty, the other old, in 
black. They entered one of the large mausoleums, while Bruno continued 
his walk. Looks just like Mike’s wife, haven’t seen her in years, but the 
same type, Woodside, Hillsborough Italian come to put fresh flowers on the 
old man’s grave. 

By the time Bruno had completed his tour of the area and come back 
the women had come out of the mausoleum. The old woman was walking 
around, looking at the others. The younger one headed for the car. When 
she noticed that the other was not with her she looked at her and, laughing, 
shouted in Italian, “Come on, look lively, let’s go, this is not a sightseeing 
trip.” She suddenly saw Bruno and shot him a withering look. 

“This is not a sightseeing trip, ” but that’s what I’m doing. Am I being 
a voyeur? If so, why isn ’t it giving me any pleasure or insight or whatever it 
is people are supposed to get out of this? God, there must be some 
significance here, something to learn. He had another gulp of the whiskey 
and was grateful for the warm sensation, as it seemed to be getting colder 
now. 


Surrounding the central, posh part of the cemetery were the more 
modest graves, with rows of simple headstones on lawns. Bruno went there 
to look for his father’s grave. It had been 15 years. He walked and walked, 
peering at the names on all the tombstones until he felt he had canvassed the 
entire cemetery. His feet were weary, as he dragged them along the soft 
lawns, his feet sometimes sinking deeply in the soft earth. God, that’s 
spooky, almost like you could sink right down into a grave, like you ’re being 
dragged down. I guess that’s what it is, the coffins must disintegrate, or do 
they, nowadays they ’re not wood but artificial stuff that must never decay, 
probably indestructible, but maybe in this part of the cemetery they may still 
have old wooden coffins and the bodies disintegrate to just bones, and the 
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coffins gradually collapse, and the dirt falls gradually down. This part of 
the cemetery is poorer, sometimes it’s only a tiny little simple cross of wood. 

Bruno thought of Homer’s words that he had always remembered, the 
“glorious fellowship of the dead.” He tried to make that phrase give him a 
cozy, rather than a chilled feeling about all the dead here. He had always 
wanted to be part of a fellowship, like the Romanos were, effortlessly, but he 
never had been. Maybe some day he would be a part of that non rejecting, 
all accepting fellowship of Alcoholics Anonymous, but right now he felt 
alien to that as well. Rituals, heartiness (not to mention abstinence), they 
weren’t his style. Solitariness was. 

Several times Bruno thought he had discovered his father’s grave. A 
name that was similar. Or an area. That’s the row! I remember, right by 
that hedge. Or an obscure recollection that the stone was a light purplish 
color. But he was always mistaken. 

Another time he was brought up short when he saw a tombstone with 
the name Emily and thought it was his wife’s. It might as well be, I 
mourned for her as though she died, as though she would never come back. 
Just like I mourned for Gino when he started high school and I knew I 
couldn’t control him anymore, protect him, I figured he was on his own now 
and that got translated to being as good as dead, so I prepared myself for 
his being dead. On and on he trudged. 

I can’t believe this, I musta looked at every tombstone in this fucking 
graveyard, this can’t be happening, it can’t be real. What do I have to do, 
be systematic and start at one end and tramp up and down every row? I 
think I’ve been to every section and I still can’t find it. 

Bruno kept on looking, becoming more and more tired, more and 
more frantic. He got to the point that his eyes hurt from all the peering, his 
head ached and his feet ached. Finally, he stumbled as he crossed a row of 
tombstones and fell, knocking over a stone urn containing flowers. The 
water from the urn spilled on his pants. 

Oh my God, look what I did, I loosened the stone, is it loose, or just 
the urn, oh God, did anybody see me? He looked all about. There was no 
one. He touched the tombstone to see if it was solid. It wasn’t. It was 
loose. Spiders darted about on it, one toward his hand, which he quickly 
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removed. He put the urn back in its place and began the walk to O’Malley’s. 
The wind blew cold on his wet pants. 
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In Taberna 


Bruno trudged along the lanes of Colma on the way to O’Malley’s 
Road House. Cemeteries, lawns, greenhouses, flower shops, lots strewn 
with tombstones for sale, occasional houses. 

He stopped to stare at a huge castle like building whose arches framed 
the entrance to a cemetery. It was an imposing brick and marble structure 
with turrets and towers. It was several stories high and on the peak of its red 
tiled roof Bruno watched a long line of large sea gulls. They seemed to be 
settling down for the night. It was getting darker quickly. 

He felt a familiar sense of panic as he looked at the birds. He was 
imagining himself suddenly lifted to the narrow tiled ledge, among the 
gingerly mincing gulls. He was now one of them, but not really, only 
imperfectly. They, as they irritatedly, with squawks and flurries of feathers 
and a nasty snap or two, made a tiny space for him, oh so tiny, were really 
birds. They could comfortably, safely spend the windy night standing on the 
narrow ledge high above the ground, or could leisurely fly away. But not he. 
He was only forced to be there, in the guise of a gull, but he really wasn’t 
one. He heard the wind blowing frantically, and felt it push against him, saw 
the feathers on his chest ruffle, looked at the amazing array of shades of gray 
on the feathers, dug his claws into the tile, felt himself slipping. If the wind 
blew him away could he fly? He was scared of heights. He was afraid to 
fly, so he was stuck there, but it was so high up, and so windy. 

He walked on. He often had these moments of panic, where he 
imagined himself somewhere else, as high on a mock castle or on top of a 
submarine about to submerge in the middle of the ocean. Frequently he 
would look at someone on a bus and imagine Now I am that man, oh, God, 
look how he’s dressed, he’s a CPA downtown and is handling million dollar 
accounts, how am I gonna be able to do it? Or, as the streetcar hurtled 
through a dark tunnel he would suddenly be the driver, but a driver with no 
clue as to what to do to stop the car. Once, when he flew to Italy, he thought 
he was the pilot, just as the plane was about to take off. He had to control 
himself from shouting, “Wait, stop, somebody put the brakes on, I can’t fly 
this thing!” But there he was, in the cockpit, in that uniform. Or, once he 
was an Olympic diver, poised, stunned with fear, on the edge of the diving 
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board before millions of viewers. Once as a child he had had to 
ignominiously climb down again when he really had reached the top of a 
long winding slide into a swimming pool he was too frightened to descend. 

He reached O’Malley’s. It was a square two story building set among 
a grove of tall cypress trees, a bit off the road, in back of a gravel topped 
parking lot. The lot was packed with cars. 

Bruno was cold and the room was warm, cozy, and jolly. As he 
slowly made his way to the bar he looked around and saw that there were 
many men and a few women from the Excelsior, who had been to Minnie’s 
funeral and were still there. There were also a few others, sitting at the 
tables, watching the funeral crowd. Bruno took them to be locals. 

The place seemed friendly. He saw Nello sitting at the bar talking to 
another man Bruno knew, so he felt better. He joined Nello. 

Bruno’s glasses had steamed up so much that he had to take them off. 
But he enjoyed the warmth. He shivered a few times, rubbed his hands 
together, moved his wet trousers so they didn’t rub against his leg, and 
looked forward to his first martini. He listened to Nello and Guido Santini 
talking. After a while Nello turned to Bruno. 

“We were talking about Guido’s son. Very sad case. Can’t hold 
down a job. He just lost another one. Kind of job it isn’t easy to get, 
either.” 


Bruno relished his first sip and lit a cigarette. He felt good. “What?” 

“He got a job for the city, driving one of those big street sweeping 
vehicles. But they fired him yesterday. Those sweepers have to move fast, 
they have to get a certain territory cleaned in a certain period. It’s high 
pressure. But the kid’s compulsive. He couldn’t just drive along fast, 
forgetting it if he sees some of the trash is being missed, sometimes the 
brush pushes it away instead of sucking it in, or you know how all those 
scofflaws leave their cars parked where they’re in the way of the sweeper, 
and there’s trash around them, the sweeper can’t get to, so poor Richard, 
he’s a perfectionist, he kept jumping out of the sweeper, has a little broom, 
and runs around picking up trash that gets left behind or is in places the 
sweeper can’t get to. Had the job two months, he’s a nervous and physical 
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wreck, from all that jumping in and out of the vehicle to get every little piece 
of garbage and trying to keep on schedule. Poor guy, couldn’t do it, they 
tried to reason with him, his own boss, ‘look, you don’t gotta pick up every 
fucking piece of garbage, leave it, keep on the schedule,’ but he couldn’t 
help himself. So they had to let him go. He hurt his leg, too, all black and 
blue, from rushing to get in and out of the sweeper.” 

“So now he’s going to sue the city?” 

Nello looked at Bruno. “No, he’s not that kind of person. The funny 
thing about that is, it reminds me, a garbage collector told me once, ‘The 
only way to finish on time is to have a rule: never pick up something on the 
ground. If it falls, leave it. Never stoop! ’ Where have you been all this 
time?” 


“At the cemetery. I went to pay my respects to my father.” 

“That’s nice, Bruno, good. Let’s have another round.” 

“But, Nello, can you believe this, I couldn’t find it. I could not find 
my father’s grave.” 

The drinks came and Nello sipped his before replying. 

“That’s nothing, Bruno. I remember once I was so drunk I couldn’t 
even find the right cemetery . Almost laid the flowers on a cat’s grave at the 
pet cemetery.” Nello laughed and put his arm around Bruno, patting him on 
the back, then returned to his drink. “The cat’s name was Florinda.” 

Geez, he even remembers the fucking cat’s fucking name. Or did he 
make that up? Can’t always tell with Nello. 

“You know, Bruno, I was just thinking of Minnie. I’ve been thinking 
of her all day, of course, so many stories come to mind, but I thought you’d 
appreciate this one.” He was interrupted by a passerby who stopped to talk 
to him. 


“Where was I, Bruno? Oh yeah, the Minnie story.” He paused to take 
his glasses off and rub his eyes. He shook his head in silent tribute to the 
one who had inspired so many stories. 
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“Anyway, once she was talking to me about Don Quixote, she was 
reading it but also doing research on it, going to the main library. She had a 
bunch of books in her arms, she was coming back from the library, these 
were other books, the research had happened some time earlier. Anyway, 
we met at the corner. I remember her bring her hand up to cover her eyes 
from the sun, shifting all the books with her other hand, up against her hip, 
looking at me and smiling and saying, ‘I’m reading all the different 
translations, to compare them. It’s funny, you know,’ she says, ‘there are a 
lot of English translations, but only one Spanish version. ’ That was 
M inni e.” 

Bruno wrinkled his brows. “What?” 

“Never mind, Bruno. You need another drink.” 

Nello began talking to Guido again. Just then Bruno felt a tug on his 
arm and saw Nicola Santi. The old man looked tired and wan. 

“Hello, Bruno, good to see you. I saw you at the cemetery but didn’t 
get to say hello. Don’t go to the church, of course, proud to say, it’s been 70 
years don’t enter one, they’ll never get me inside one of ’em again. How ya 
doin’?” 


“I’m fine, Nicola, how about you?” 

“Not so good. Been feeling tired lately, run down, no pep. Well, I 
gotta say goodbye. My ride is ready to go. Shame about Minnie. See you 
at lunch. Say hello to your mama for me.” Bruno watched him slowly 
shuffle off, bent over. 

“Say hello to mama!” When do I see her, what does she care about 
me? What does anyone care about me, even Nello. I’m telling him a major 
tragedy in my life, that symbolizes my unsuccessful search for my father, and 
he makes a joke about it and turns around to talk to Guido. That’s my life, 
Bruno Servadei, first a failed abortion, then a cuckolded non father, now an 
orphan of the grave. He gulped down his drink and ordered another one. 

He looked about the noisy bar, filled with jolly, shouting and laughing 
people. These people are mourning Minnie? He stared at the stuffed 
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animals that adorned the walls. The owners and many of the regular 
customers were hunters. There were heads of deer and antelopes, entire 
stuffed bodies of smaller animals. Well, why not, this is Colma, City of the 
Dead, it should have its Bar of the Dead, its poor, sad, dead animals 
decorating a room of drunks. Those animals have more prominence, more 
visibility, permanence than others do, like my father. Where is he ? 

He lit another cigarette. This is Minnie’s funeral day. I should think 
about her. Funny we were not close. We could have been, too, now that I 
think about it, she made several overtures, would talk about books. What an 

idiot! I bet I coulda . God, what’s wrong with me, thinking things like 

that with her just buried. What a creep. Still... 

Nello turned back to Bruno. “Come on, pal, you’re nursing your 
drink. Let’s get fresh ones.” He summoned the bartender. “Say, I meant to 
talk to you, Bruno, did you hear about those bums leaving Italia’s sacred 
fennel grove? I told her to be patient and those hoboes would leave.” 

“That’s fine with me. I’ll always go along with putting things off and 
hoping for the best.” Too much to expect Tony and Gino to have done 
anything about it. Why should they? They had enough on their hands, what 
Gino told me the other night about Amelia, not to mention that mummy, 
that’s never going to rest, where are we going to bury it next, can’t leave it 
where it is, what a stupid idea, revenge on the Giunta, but more likely Gino 
would get blamed, we gotta move it, Gino will figure out where. Maybe we 
can bury Nicola in the greenhouse, where else can I afford to bury him? 

Gotta ask mama for the money, simple as that, but I can’t, Ijust can’t, 
what if she says no? Maybe I’ll ask Gino to talk to her, sound her out. If 
she’s agreeable I’ll talk to her, I’m willing to ask if I’m sure she won’t 
refuse. She probably would go along. She’s got her good points. I should 
be grateful to her for my half hearted abortion, for her giving up trying to 
abort me, not trying harder, just running up and down those stairs, huffing 
and puffing, lot of other women were more resourceful, more determined, 
but good old mama, she just muttered, shrugged, and gave up, like 
everything she did, she did that indifferently, half heartedly, giving up easily, 
with a mutter and a shrug of the shoulder, ‘What I can do? ’, no follow 
through. 
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Nello was speaking again. “Did you read that there’s a group of 
yuppies down in South City that wants to remove the sign from the hill over 
there, SOUTH SAN FRANCISCO THE INDUSTRIAL CITY, that’s been 
there for years, remember you and I used to play on that sign, huge white 
concrete letters, when we were kids, went there hunting for mushrooms, 
flying our kites? Seems now that all the factories have been closed down 
and South City is getting all those new boutiques and new fancy-dan small 
businesses, high tech, people down there want a new image, white collar 
professional. They don’t want to be identified anymore with people like our 
fathers. Can’t blame them, I guess, times have changed. Although, Johnnie 
Fontana was over there a while ago yelling that it would be over his dead 
body they would take down that sign.” 

Guess they wouldn ’t be a good audience for my new genre of lunch 
pail poetry. Well, doesn’t matter, I threw those poems away anyway. “Very 
nice, Bruno, but you mustn ’t call it poetry. ” 

“Bruno, did you hear the latest about old Rico, you know, the flower 
vendor?” 

Oh God, there he goes with another story. I’ve got a headache. I 
can’t listen, my head is ready to burst. I can’t handle this, too many bodies, 
too many burials, too much confusion, the one that was supposed to die 
didn ’t, the one that wasn’t did, and then we’ve got this mummy on our 
hands, who is he, and why are we stuck with him, why is he on our hands, or 
not enough bodies, where is my father’s? I can’t make sense of this, nothing 
coheres, nothing coheres. 

Nothing coheres. They were two of his favorite words, used to 
describe his writing, used to describe his life. They gave him, at such times, 
almost a feel of accomplishment. At least he had identified a problem, and 
wasn’t that a beginning? 

Nello interrupted his story to greet Gino, who had just come up to his 
father. Bruno lifted his morose head from his stale martini. Gino stood next 
to him, smiling down at him. 

“Hi, dad.” 

“Hi, son. How are you?” 
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“Fine. I came to tell you I’ll be gone for a while. I’m going to San 
Diego.” 

“San Diego?” Bruno tried to remember. 

“To find mom.” 

“Oh, yes, San Diego. Do you think she’ll still be there, Gino?” 

“I don’t know, dad. Well, I’m going.” 
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A Bad Day 


The two men sat at opposite ends of the kitchen, casting only 
surreptitious glances at each other from time to time. They did not speak to 
each other. 

The woman flitted between them, agitated. She held a cigarette in one 
hand and a drink in the other. She was not still for a minute. 

“Dad, I don’t understand you. It’s a great deal. I told you what the 
real estate agent told me. You can’t beat that price. One hundred acres, and 
a house. Electricity, well, everything. It’s what you’ve always wanted.” 

Her father said nothing, merely shooting a furtive glance at the large 
man with red hair and beard. Then he looked down at his half filled glass of 
wine. He filled it up and drank it empty. He remained silent, staring at the 
glass, looking bewildered. 

“Come on, dad, be reasonable. You always talked about buying land 
in the country, you’re always up there, hunting. Now Don and I have done 
all the leg work for you, all you gotta do is sign a few papers and come up 
with the down payment. We’ll do the rest, we’ll make the payments, take 
care of the place, you go up when you want to, you can’t beat that. No 
responsibilities. It’s a dream come true.” 

Her father looked up at her, his eyes red and vague. He seemed to be 
trying to place her. 

“I can’t decide now, Andrea, I told you. This is no time to hit me with 
something like this. God, your mother was just buried, this very day. She 
was so young, it was so sudden, no warning.” Tears came to his eyes and he 
was silent for a moment. 

“Three days of rosaries, wakes, funerals, everybody coming and 
going, I’m half dead from no sleep, half drunk, too, and now, you bring this 
up. I need time to make a decision like that.” 
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“Dad, there is no time. The deal has to go through quick or somebody 
else will buy it.” 

He shook his head and resumed staring at the glass. His daughter, 
pacing back and forth, slapped her head, sighing loudly. She went to the 
drainboard and opened a bottle of gin, splashing it in her glass, gulping it 
down. Her face was beaded with sweat and her eyes wild. The two men 
remained motionless. 

They remained that way for a long time, in silence. Finally Andrea 
spoke. “Listen, dad, I know you can afford it. It’s no big deal to you, 
you’ve got plenty of money in the bank.” 

He became aroused now. “What do you mean, plenty of money? 

You never had any idea of money, all you could do is spend it. You never 
worked. I worked 30 years, since I was a kid. What I got in the bank? A 
few thousand, and you want me to turn it over to you and him to buy a farm 
in Mendocino to grow pot, something crazy like that? How many times I 
gave you money and your hoodlum boyfriends got it all, selling you dope, 
cocaine, speed, pot, what else are you on? Then they beat you bloody and 
you come home and we get all the doctor bills and psychiatrist bills. We 
spent enough on you.” He stopped, pouring himself a drink, then spoke 
again, softly. “You wanna come home, by yourself, and live with me, 
you’re welcome, but I ain’t giving you no money to throw away.” 

“Dad, please, we need this money. We absolutely need it.” 

“No, it’s final. God, Andrea, what is this? Your mother was just put 
in the box. Don’t you have no respect, no love for her, no regard for how I 
feel? We were married 25 years, we loved each other.” 

“Hah, are you kidding, dad? What love? You hardly talked to each 
other. You’re always out hunting and gambling and boozing it up and when 
you’re home you’re always in the basement or the yard working and you 
don’t say ten words to ma, and she’s always got her nose in those dumb 
books and out visiting every old maid on Persia Street. You hardly ever saw 
each other.” 

“We still loved each other and I don’t know how I’m gonna get along 
without her.” 
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“Dad, please, one more time. It’s not just for us. It’s for you too. 

The country is great for you, you love it, you can forget mom and your 
troubles up there, pick up and start over again.” 

“No, Andrea, you ain’t fooling me. I know what you want the money 
for and I don’t want no part of it.” 

She shrieked at him, her face becoming red. “What are you going to 
do with all that money?” 

“I’m buying a nice mausoleum for Minnie, keep her out of the ground, 
that’s what I’m going to do.” 

He poured himself some more wine. The other man shifted his feet 
and began to look steadily at him, leaning forward. He was not drinking or 
smoking, but now his hands, which he folded between his knees, began to 
tremble. He finally spoke, in a deep voice. 

“We need the money, Joe.” 

Now the two men looked at each other for a long time, the woman 
suddenly still. Joe lowered and shook his head. 

“No, the money’s for Minnie.” 

Andrea lunged at him, hissing. “Are you crazy? Minnie? She’s dead, 
what do you care about her, let her rot. Use the money for us.” 

“She was your mother, and my wife, what way is that to talk?” 

“Your wife, you still don’t know, you’re the only one in the 
neighborhood that don’t know. She was screwin’ around on you. You mean 
you never knew what the whole neighborhood knew about your precious 
wife, what she was doin’ while you was boozin’ it up, for God’s sake?” 

Joe jumped up from the chair, knocking over his glass of wine, and 
leaped at his daughter. The other man was even faster and was upon him in 
an instant, pushing him back hard against the table, his arm knocking over 
and breaking bottles of liquor. Andrea shrieked again as her father fell to the 
floor, unconscious. 
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“God, Don, what did you do that for? Oh, dad, I’m sorry, I’m sorry, 
really I am.” 

“Come on, let’s get the hell outta here. Let him sleep it off. We’re 
not gonna get anything outta him.” 

Joe was unconscious on the kitchen floor for a long time. He 
gradually came to, and continued to lie there, groaning softly, waiting until 
the spinning in his head subsided enough for him to be able to stand. He 
slowly got up, supporting himself on the table. He sat down for a long 
while, staring at the floor, shaking his head from time to time. Then he 
poured himself some gin and went to the basement where he stored his 
hunting rifles, bringing one of them up to the kitchen, placing it on the table. 
He went to the phone on the wall and dialed. 

“Hello, Ernie, is Tony there? This is Joe. Yeah, let me talk to him. 
Oh, thanks, Ernie, but I’m doing ok, don’t need nothing now. 

“Tony? Hi pal. Listen, I know you’re busy, but I need a favor. I need 
somebody to talk to. Can you come over? Thanks, Tony. The door’s 
unlocked, just come in. I’ll be in the kitchen.” 

Joe walked slowly back to his chair, holding his head with both hands. 
He gulped down his drink, poured another and stared at the rifle, which took 
up most of the table, among the broken liquor bottles and glasses, and spilled 
wine. 


Tony walked in the kitchen, his eyes darting immediately to the rifle 
on the table. He wore a leather jacket over a T shirt and faded jeans. He had 
walked in confidently and quickly, bouncing athletically on his feet, but 
stopped when he saw the rifle. Then he looked at Joe who hadn’t looked up 
at him. 


“What’s happening, Joe? You sounded pretty bad over the phone. 
You seemed ok this morning.” 

Joe said nothing and Tony got a chair which he took over next to Joe 
and sat down. He put his arm over Joe’s heavy, sagging shoulders. 
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“I’m sorry, Joe, what can I say? I know this is a rough time for you. 
We all miss her, the neighborhood’s not gonna be the same.” 

Joe looked up, but not at Tony. 

“Why don’t you make yourself a drink, Tony? I don’t feel so good, 
can’t even get up to do it.” 

“I’ll just have some wine.” He went to the cupboard and found 
himself a glass, then poured some wine and sat down again near Joe. They 
were silent for a while. 

“Joe, what happened, the room’s a mess, and the front door was open, 
wide open.” 

Joe shook his head, silently. 

“And what about Andrea, why ain’t she with you?” 

“Andrea, she’s the one responsible for all this mess.” 

“What happened?” 

“Her and that dope dealer boy friend of hers wanted money. I 
wouldn’t give them anything. So we kinda had a run in.” 

Tony whistled softly. “Geez.” His gaze returned to the rifle on the 

table. 


“Andrea has really been going through a lot, Joe, ever since high 
school, the dope, booze, all those bums she hooked up with, one after 
another, God, she was in one scrape after another, but this takes the cake. It 
must be hard on you, Joe, but you gotta forgive her, her life’s all screwed up, 
then her mother dyin’ and all, I guess it was too much.” 

“Her mother dyin’ didn’t affect her at all, Tony. They never was 
close and there was no love lost between them. All she cares about is her 
dope and her bum boyfriends.” 

“Do you know where they went?” 
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“No, and I don’t care. She’s outta my life, as far as I’m concerned.” 

“Joe, why is the rifle on the table, you goin’ hunting on the day of 
your wife’s funeral,” Tony tried to joke. 

“I always wanted to take you hunting, since you was a boy, 
remember, Tony? You never wanted to, never said why, but you would 
never go. Your father was like that, him and me knew each other since we 
was kids, best pals, went to school all the way together, played ball, 
everything, but he would never hunt either.” He poured himself some more 
gin. 


“You took after your father, and your grandfather, too, the three of 
you are alike, except you’re much bigger, otherwise all three of you are 
identical, down to every detail. Including your way with women. You’re 
lucky, Tony, you come from a nice family, you’re close and good to each 
other. Since your grandfather’s been sick you’re over there every day 
helping out. I envy you, Tony, that didn’t work with me. Minnie and me, 
we loved each other, God, I know I loved her, so much, but we was never 
close, not from the beginning, and Andrea, nothing but trouble, for years, 
she wouldn’t even talk to me, just dirty looks, that’s all I got from her, and 
now this. I never had any control over her. I thought Minnie was in charge, 
then I realized she wasn’t either, always gallivantin’ around, reading her 
books, and the girl went her own way. And then her brother...” He shook 
his head. 

“It’s hard to raise families now, Joe. Dope’s a big problem, all over, 
even football, you read the papers.” 

“What about you, Tony, you gonna play football again, go to 
college?” 

“I don’t know, Joe. I can’t make up my mind.” 

“Well, you’re in great shape, look at me, big, fat bulging gut. Course, 
you’re half my age, but there’s no doubt about it, you got quite a body. All 
the women in town chasin’ after Tony Romano.” 

Tony smiled, shrugged, and looked at the rifle. 
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Joe lowered and shook his head again. 

“How does it happen, how does it all go wrong with a family? 

He looked at Tony. 

“Did you ever hear any stories about Minnie?” 

“What do you mean? What kind of stories?” 

“You know what I mean, Tony, that she slept around on me.” 

“Come on, Joe, of course not. Minnie wasn’t that kind of woman. 

She was a good wife, everybody in the neighborhood liked her.” 

“I heard different.” 

“Gee, Joe, don’t talk like that, not today of all days, have some respect 
for her, for God’s sake.” 

“Did she have respect for me?” 

“Sure she did, everybody knows how she felt about you, everybody 
always said how lucky she was to have such a good husband like you, so 
handy around the house and hardworking and all, and she was always the 
first one to say it. She appreciated you, she knew she was lucky to have 
you.” 


“Yeah, everybody knows I’m so handy around the house, that’s why I 
can’t figure out why she was always askin’ you to come over and fix 
things.” 


“A couple of times, Joe, that’s all. When you wasn’t around, you 
were hunting or something, gone for a couple of days, and she knew I liked 
to fix things, God, everybody on Persia Street’s always asking’ me to fix 
things. That don’t mean nothing.” 

Joe poured himself some more gin. Tony sat there, still, running his 
dry tongue over his dry lips, watching the other man. Finally he spoke. 
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“Who told you these awful things?” 

“My own daughter, Andrea, she’s the one that told me. My own 
daughter.” 

“God, Joe, that’s the dope talking, not a normal person. You can’t 
take it seriously. She musta been trying to hurt you for some reason, maybe 
cuz you wouldn’t give her the money.” 

“There musta been some reason she said them things to hurt me. 

Must have some truth in it. She said the whole neighborhood knows, 
everybody but me, Joe DiNardi, the chump of Persia Street.” 

“What’s the rifle out here for, Joe?” 

“I don’t know. I just felt like taking it out, looking at it, feeling it. I 
don’t know.” 

“They’re just rumors.” 

“How do rumors like that get started?” 

“Well, Minnie was different, you know that, Joe. She read all them 
books, lived in a dream world, make believe, imagined things, always 
visiting people and laughing and joking. So, people start to talk, that’s all I 
can figure out. Who knows where rumors start?” 

“Maybe they start when they see your pick up parked in front of my 
house when I’m gone. That’s one way they might start, Tony.” 

“I told you, a couple of times, fix up a few things, then have a drink, 
talk. Who knows, maybe she didn’t need to have those things fixed, but she 
liked to talk, she told me I was a good listener, and that she could never talk 
to you. That was your one fault, Joe, and it ain’t a big one, her and you 
never talked, so she liked to visit other people. That’s harmless. Joe, if I 
was doing something, would I park right in front of the house?” 

“Where there’s smoke there’s fire. People don’t say things like that 
for nothing.” 
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“Listen, Joe, believe me, I wouldn’t have told you this if this didn’t 
come up, but she did say to me once, she loved you, she never cheated on 
you, because she heard the rumors, but she thought of it a few times, to get 
even with you when she was mad cuz you were ignoring her, but she could 
never bring herself to do it. She told me that herself and I believe her.” 

Tony looked fixedly at Joe, but Joe just sat, staring at the rifle and 
drinking his gin. 

Finally Joe looked at Tony, his eyes blinking, not focused. 

“She told you them things?” 

“Yeah, Joe, why not, everybody tells me things, we’re all close here 
on Persia Street. We’ve been friends a long time.” 

“I don’t care, Tony, rumors don’t start from nothing.” 

“That don’t mean there’s any truth in it. It can be the opposite. 

Minnie never did anything, but I bet there’s been plenty of ’em who woulda 
liked to get to her, geez, she was a beautiful woman, Joe, you musta been 
proud of her, I bet plenty of guys tried, but she turned ’em down. Some of 
’em may have been pissed, maybe they’re the ones who started the rumors. 

I bet that’s it, Joe, some asshole who tried to make a pass at her, she said, 
‘hell no, buzz off, creep,’ and he starts a rumor. That’s what happened, no 
doubt about it.” 

Joe shook his head a few times and then it dropped onto the table with 
a clank. Tony went to him, pulling him up. 

“Come on , Joe, you oughtta be in bed. You been through a lot lately 
and you had a lot to drink.” 

He half guided, half carried Joe upstairs into his bedroom and onto his 
bed. Joe lay back passed out, snoring softly, his mouth open. Spittle flowed 
onto his chin. Tony stood by his side for a while, breathing heavily from the 
effort. Then he sat down on the bed, wiping the sweat from his forehead 
with his arm. He looked around the bedroom slowly, his gaze resting from 
time to time on various objects, his eyebrows furrowed over his dark, 
somber eyes. 
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The Hearth 


The men huddled together near the weak fire. It had taken a long time 
to start and it now threatened to flicker out. It gave little heat anyway, but 
might, if it didn’t die out, give a little comfort and cheer. 

It was almost dark. A thin shaft of pink which had been visible in the 
sky above the surrounding buildings had disappeared suddenly and the four 
men crouched or lying near the fire all felt chillier. They stared at the little 
flame with concentration, as though to render it efficacious by exerting their 
will, or perhaps to feel some mastery. 

More twigs were gently, slowly added, with studied deliberation, with 
subtle patterns of sideways movement, interspersed with quick circular 
movements, just so, as though behind each modest movement rested a 
complex lore, a mystery acquired arduously, painfully, regarding how a twig 
should be placed to start a fire that would produce the maximum degree of 
warmth for the longest period of time. 

The men were encouraged by the crackling sounds of the twigs, 
especially since all the rolled up newspapers had long since been consumed, 
only a few oily black puffs still floating about above them, the smelly smoke 
which had caused their eyes to tear gone. Now the pieces of kindling wood 
could be cautiously added and hands placed above the fire with reasonable 
expectation of being warmed. 

Soon the fire was crackling and even though it still gave off little heat, 
it did roar and whoosh in the wind and as the plentiful wood was added a big 
fire lighted up the men’s grime line solemn faces. They now felt they could 
lean back, relax, pretend to be warmer, and pass around the bottle. 

Bruno was one of the four men. It was his turn to take a swig. He had 
never liked doing that sort of thing, but he did it. No halfway measures. He 
had decided to do this thing, he might as well do it right. 

He gulped down the wine, managing not to wince. He hated the taste 
and missed Nello’s good red wine. Nello was not rich, but he never stinted 
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when it came to good food and good wine. Besides, his mother wouldn’t 
have permitted it. 

Bruno missed Nello and Louisa and their warm house with all the 
good smells and tastes. Not that he had been gone long, or even really gone 
at all, since he went back twice a week (lately maybe every other day) to 
take a bath and what not. And, the main reason, of course, to write up his 
notes. 


The bottle had made the rounds. Now the food was being “prepared.” 
Bruno watched with resigned gloom as the sunburned red hand slowly, 
methodically, pulled the greasy bundle of newspaper from the inner packet 
of the blond great coat, stiffened and black with dirt, and then as the two red 
hands clumsily, as though in slow motion combat with each other, opened 
the bundle, extracting the glump of cold pizza and spaghetti that had been 
retrieved from a Mission Street garbage can earlier that day. 

Reverently the food was warmed near the fire prior to its precise, fair, 
equal division. Bruno, looking at the tiny amount of food, reflected guiltily 
how gladly he would forfeit his share and also how the total was but a tiny 
portion of the amount of food he could be having as his first course about 
now at Nello’s. 

Not until the silent and solemn division of food was completed and 
the mess itself consumed, with relish and aplomb amid smackings of 
satisfaction, were the first desultory words uttered, during the second 
passing around the bottle, as the men settled back, to outward appearances as 
though they had been sated at a huge banquet. 

The fire did give off some heat now, so that all the men were able to 
lie back away from it, some propped upon their packs, others against the tall 
plywood fence that shut off the gaping hole of their construction site home 
from the bustling life of Mission Street. The men were silent again, listening 
to the brief rushes of laughter, shouts, muffled conversations of people 
walking by, the honks of cars, the roars of motorcycles. Perhaps each tried 
to conjure up visions of the people on the other side of the fence making the 
noises, who they were, what they were about, where they were going. 

Gradually three of the men focused their attention on the fourth, who 
had returned to a cross legged position near the fire, his blank dull eyes 
staring into it. He kept muttering to himself, over and over again, words too 
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low for the others to hear but which they were nevertheless easily able to 
fathom, knowing the topic that had been haunting him for the last few 
weeks. “The dead dude, the dead dude, the dead dude.” 

“Still thinking about that dead dude of yours, Bill? Better get him 
outta your mind. It’s been interfering with your work. You’re going to 
starve to death if you don’t get out there and hustle up your grub. And you 
can’t always count on somebody else passing you the bottle if you never 
want to do your share.” 

“Ah, lay off, he’s pulled his weight plenty. He’s just going through a 
bad period. Besides, it’s slim pickings these days. Ever since that street fair 
ended. There was plenty of food and booze then but nothing now.” 

“Yeah, only place to get anything lately has been the cans. Can’t 
panhandle worth a damn. Nobody gives a thing.” 

“It’s getting worse out there, that’s for sure. May be time to move on. 
Used to be people would look the other way, shake their head, mumble 
something apologetic, now they look you in the eye, real mean like, give you 
dirty looks.” 

“Snarl at us. Treat us like animals, ‘Get away, scum.’” 

“Some really bad vibes out there all right.” 

A battered, frayed marijuana cigarette was produced, effortfully, 
lighted and passed around. Bruno hated this too. Bill ignored the proffered 
butt, continuing to stare into the fire and muttering. The others formed the 
words they didn’t hear in their minds, “The Dead Dude, The Dead Dude.” 

“Good thing there’s the meals at M.D. Some days that’s all I get.” 

“Yeah, but it’s a pain in the ass standing in those lines.” 

“They’re getting longer and longer, that’s for sure.” 

“That’s the truth. Getting so bad nobody wants to go there anymore.” 

“Have to stand in line for everything these days.” 
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“Well, we got that Reconciliation Day coming up at M.D. That’ll 
keep us filled up for about a week.” 

“That Father Steve is really working his butt off, isn’t he? Trying to 
keep things together.” 

“From blowing up, you mean.” 

Bruno thought, Yes, he has a job on his hands, trying to keep peace 
between the old dagoes, the new Latino refugees, and . us?... these guys? 

“Yeah, that plan to turn the old mortuary into a home for us has really 
got the place up in arms.” 

“Poor Father Steve don’t get no help from that other priest, the jock 
one, Father Tooley. Good thing he has the nuns to help.” 

“Father Tooley, what a laugh. He is really a joke. Did you hear his 
plan for Reconciliation Day, his big contribution to the day’s events?” 

“He’s trying to get together a basketball game between us and the 

kids.” 


“That dude is something else.” 

“Shit. When was the last time you dribbled a basketball?” 

“Well, he’s got this idea to go through the line before the meal, I 
heard him talking. I can see him now, clip board in hand, going up to each 
of us, maybe he’ll give the careful eye, the once over to the old geezers, pass 
them up, talk to all of us, interview us, ‘When was the last time you dribbled 
a basketball, you worthless good for nothing bum, look at yourself, don’t 
you got no pride, if I had my way Fd make you mother fuckers do a hundred 
push ups before you got a fucking cup of soup from me.’ He’d pick the 
likeliest ones, most that looked half way alive, take their names down, sign 
them up for team tryouts, get us all over to the gym 7:00 o’clock on a 
Saturday morning, give us the balls and make us show our stuff.” 

“No dribble, no soup.” 
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“You got it.” 


As usually happened after a few puffs of the marijuana, the men 
became silent, staring up at the stars which now appeared above them. 

Bruno, who merely got a sleepy headache from the puff, got up to walk 
around. The moon was full and bright and there was also light from the 
nearby street lamps. The lot, which sloped off steeply from the street, 
looked like a garish gray moon desert. 

He slowly walked down into the crater, kicking the sand with his 
shoes. He kept his eyes on the ground, intent on the areas cleared by his 
excavating feet. He didn’t expect to see anything, however. That day he 
had already scoured the lot, looking for relics of the previous lives that had 
existed here. Bruno had been wracking his brain trying to recall which 
building had been at this corner lot before it was torn down to make way for 
something new. He had walked by it for 45 years, perhaps had entered it 
countless times to make purchases, had seen people there, heard them 
talking, arguing, but now had no recollection, there were no reverberations 
of those past people and events. 

So he had walked over the crater that day, digging in the sand, looking 
for something , some evidence of lives lived here, a bent, broken toy, 
encrusted with hard dirt, a tool, a little blue bottle like those sold in antique 
shops as archeological finds from old San Francisco, a Spanish coin, but 
there was nothing, not even a rusty beer bottle cap, nothing, only sterile sand 
and chunks of concrete. 

Bruno joined the men. Soon all but Bill had settled down for the 
night. Bill stared into the fire, mumbling, until it died out, then he too lay 
down. 
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Bath Leave 


As Bruno brushed his teeth he stared at himself in the mirror. As 
usual he was not pleased. But for different reasons this time. In the past it 
had been because of the dull, bloodshot eyes, the liquid sacs under the eyes, 
the pasty, pallid face. The increasing baldness. 

Now, however, he saw the redness of the sunburn and felt its heat on 
his nose. How long would it be before he was as red as his new mates, 
whose faces and hands looked like they had been scorched by the Saharan 
sun? Strange how living outdoors, even in San Francisco, had such an effect 
on the skin. 

Soon he was in the bath tub, stretched out, basking in the hot water, 
resting his hot, tired eyes. He gradually felt more and more soothed. 

He thought about this strange new development in his life, what he 
had been calling Bruno’s Apostolate to the Homeless. He couldn’t believe 
it. How could it happen? He tried to reconstruct it step by step, but it all 
seemed hazy. Gradual, a combination of things, little by little, this and that 
and all of a sudden there he is living with hoboes. 

There was the Catholic thing, of course. Trying to rejoin the church. 
He felt ridiculous about it, embarrassed, it wasn’t natural, but he had decided 
to give it a try, what the hell. Minnie’s death at the same age as Bruno was 
one factor. And when he heard about the Mater Dolorosa confirmation class 
being taught about hell (“sort of like your soul is on fire for eternity”) he 
began to think maybe there might be something to it, at least to worry about, 
who knew? Besides, his life was so depressing, so flat, even though it was 
unbelievable, the idea of a heaven of healthy resurrected bodies (prior to 
baldness) was irresistible. 

So, he undertook the venture in that characteristic mixed way of his, a 
combination of cautious wariness, suspicion, dubiousness as to results, with 
a headlong enthusiastic rush into the procedures (Mass at half a dozen 
different churches, usually chosen from the telephone book because of 
exotic names - All Hallows, Our Lady of Perpetual Help, St. Finn Barr, St. 
Paul of the Shipwreck; reading St. Augustine, who could have predicted it?). 
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For years Bruno had considered himself an atheist. Whenever he 
hoped for anything (invariably it involved Gino), he would carefully phrase 
the hope. “Let Gino be happy, successful, well loved,” or, “Gino, may you 
survive, be happy, safe, surrounded by loved ones who respect and love 
you.” Always a hope, a wish that it would happen, and always modest, 
careful, don’t ask for too much. Now, little by little, it was becoming, 
shamefacedly, “Please, dear God, spare Gino.” 

Bruno noticed an ant scrambling wildly about on the side of the wet 
tub, quickly at first, gradually slowing down. It wandered circuitously down 
almost to the water level, retreated and climbed almost to the top of the tub 
before descending, again and again. Why doesn’t it climb to the top? Is it 
scared? This went on and on. Bruno thought of helping it. He did with 
spiders in tubs. But an ant? 

Lately he had made a few feeble efforts to pray. He was embarrassed 
when he tried to pray. He felt a sneering smile play about his face. Still, at 
church he often found himself crying at some of the simple, dignified 
readings, or when he watched the people walking to take communion. But, 
he now thought, he always cried easily, he was a sentimental slob. It didn’t 
mean he believed. He wished he could, he really did, but couldn’t. 

But he tried, tried to find grace. Even the Catholic vocabulary 
embarrassed him - finding grace. Although he liked the idea of being a saint 
- anybody could, by living the right life. He liked the idea of being a saint 
so long as it wasn’t St. Bruno Martyr. 

It began one day by deciding, or maybe not even deciding, to say yes 
when a crippled beggar asked him for change. Instead of passing on with 
cast down averted eyes, preceded by panicky ones and a mumbled no and 
shaking of his head, he had said yes and given two quarters. And he felt 
good about it. 

Being Bruno, of course, he immediately assured himself that the 
feeling wouldn’t last long, that he would feel the familiar mixture of 
resentment and hostility at the next request. He had been brought up, 
somehow, to feel that it was wrong, undignified, to give alms, that the 
recipient would resent, hate, the giver. And the giver was not a benefactor 
but a participant in the other’s degradation. But he was making the effort to 
think differently, to imitate Christ. He would try to be a good Catholic, what 
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harm could it do, except to make him ridiculous in yet a new way, and that 
meant giving alms. 

He opened his eyes. The ant was gone. He stared ahead of him. 

Aside from his toes at the end of the tub, all he could see above the water 
was his swollen gut, protruding like a pale gray island in a soapy sea. Since 
he had lived at Nello’s he had gained quite a bit of weight, all of it going to 
his gut. His mother had not cooked while he lived with her. After his father 
died she had announced that her cooking days were over, the days of 
sweating in the kitchen for hours making ravioli with the fear that they might 
disintegrate in the water, causing the cold fury that would last for days in her 
husband, those days were over, no more of that. 

Bruno inhaled as much as he could to try to submerge the ugly island. 
He feared the Catholic bit, the new life, this feeble attempt to imitate Christ, 
would not last, would be like all his other undertakings, like the Latin and 
the Greek, the tropical fish, the pottery, stamp collecting, coin collecting, 
anarchism, growing herbs in pots. It wouldn’t last. 

Even now, during his most exalted moments, when he felt good about 
it, he remained dubious, self-mocking, or became aware of the ever present 
hostility, resentment, anger in him. Even while his eyes were soaked with 
tears of love at church he could feel annoyance at the cough of an old lady in 
the pew behind him, at the squalling of the baby on the other side of the 
church. Oh, Bruno knew his limitations, no doubt of that. Smugness would 
not be one of his faults. 

But foolishness would, that he was sure of. Ridiculousness. Like 
deciding to live with the homeless as an effort to rejoin the church, to 
become a better person, more understanding, more loving. And, don’t 
forget, to become a better writer, a bolder creative person. Open your eyes, 
Bruno, open your mind, look about you, study, learn, gather material for 
your novel. Instead of hating and fearing those bums that took over Italia’s 
lot, learn to understand them, not only to be a better Christian, but to be a 
better writer! Go to heaven and the New York Times’ Best Seller List at the 
same time. Sure. 

So, when he had encountered once again the hobo he had met and 
spoken with at the street fair, he decided to spend some time with him, to see 
how he lived, to see the world of Mission Street from his bleary, faded old 
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eyes. And it was easy. That man knew many other homeless people, of 
many sorts, as there were many kinds of homeless as Bruno learned, who 
had links with each other. His notes listed all the categories. He enjoyed 
creating and modifying classificatory systems. 

They were easy to meet, easy to be with, easy to spend time with. 

They accepted him, absorbed him so easily that he had been repelled, had 
leapt back emotionally like a drowning man, at this feeling of being sucked 
down into this unknown world of the homeless. Wasn’t he too different 
from them to become part of them so readily? 

At first it was a part time vocation (there was that Catholic vocabulary 
again, so easy to mock at first, but so subtly capable of infiltration), a part 
time field experience, a part time apostolate, a gingerly sojourn in the 
fringes, not the heart, of the darkness. After work. On weekends. At night. 
But he came to find that it was difficult to enter fully into the social structure 
and culture of his new homeless friends if he had to pass up a function 
because he had to go to work. This resulted in lacunae in his data, and 
annoyance on the part of the others. 

He had told different people different stories about himself. Some had 
a fairly good idea, he thought, or, at least, he had pretty much told them the 
truth and they had nodded, perhaps a bit blankly. Others he simply told less 
about himself and that usually sufficed. People seldom bothered to doubt 
that the others they were with were there in good faith. 

So after a while Bruno felt the need to take on his vocation full time. 
Temporarily, of course. There was no doubt in his mind that this was 
temporary. A few weeks, a month or so full time, at the most. But it should 
be full time. After all, he had always been too cautious, too passive, too 
diffident. He must be bold, no half way measures. He must take risks, take 
chances. 

He told his brother-in-law one day that he would need a vacation. 

“Whaddya mean, a vacation? What the fuck do you need a vacation 
for? You only work four hours a day!” 
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“Well, I was thinking of going to San Diego to look for Emily.” And 
the slight smirk that always appeared on Mike’s face when Emily was 
mentioned. 

So his vocation had been full time now for almost a month. As he got 
out of the tub he wondered how much longer it would last. He felt confused. 
He certainly didn’t enjoy life among the homeless. The discomfort, the 
wretched food and booze. The dirtiness and griminess. Bruno liked to be 
clean. 


But he liked the people, sort of. He liked their stories. He liked the 
sense of easy, tolerant community, people coming and going, sharing what 
they had, whether it was food, money, lore on what were good and bad 
places, stories, stories, stories. A common culture, a peripatetic village, 
sojourners. 

He remembered with wonder the feeling of pride and satisfaction he 
had one day when he realized that he was explaining to a homeless man who 
another was, and, on another day, that he was advising a group of recent 
arrivals. 

He was even developing an idea of how myths were created, like that 
story about the Dead Dude that Bill had been spreading, that was known to 
everybody he encountered. Not really the creation of a myth, though, wasn’t 
it just a rumor? But it had certainly spread among the homeless. He 
doubted that it had crossed their boundaries to the others, but he didn’t 
know. He had hardly spoken to anybody else. Nello and Louisa were in 
Italy. Gino was gone, so he hadn’t seen Tony, who was involved anyway in 
moving to the Marina District. 

But how could he like these people? He had feared them, disliked 
them. They represented chaos to him who needed order, stability, neatness, 
cleanliness. He felt, didn’t he, the way Italia must have felt that day she saw 
those intruders in her fennel grove, smelled their foul, disdainful offal? 

He dried himself. Louisa dried her towels in the open air, which 
caused them to be as stiff as cardboard. This was the last clean towel, since 
she had been gone some time. He would have to do the towels at the 
laundry, along with his underclothes. 
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He carefully applied some deodorant. He put on clean socks, 
undershirt and underpants. Then he put on his dirty shirt, pants, jacket and 
shoes, grabbed his grimy backpack and returned to his sojourn in the fringes 
of the heart of darkness. 
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A Warm Place To Sleep 


Bruno walked along next to Bill, head huddled between his shoulders 
against the wind. He had just stepped back to walk beside the silently 
muttering Bill after winding up a long animated discussion with Gregory 
over the role of the homeless activists. Bruno had enjoyed this conversation, 
buoyed up by his share of a gallon jug of good California red wine which he 
had purchased for the group to celebrate receipt of a letter from Gino, who, 
having had no luck finding his mother in San Diego was planning to try 
Seattle. 

But the effects of the wine were wearing off and as Gregory had 
rushed off to join their other companions, exhorting them all to silence, 
Bruno had noticed that they were on Persia Street, almost on his own block. 
This made him feel very gloomy as he saw the three men stop and huddle 
together talking in whispers. He remembered that they had said they would 
be going to break into a recently vacated house to spend the night. 

He and Bill came up to the other men. He tried to talk them into 
breaking into Otto’s house instead. He was sure that he was not home, that 
the lights were only a ruse, he never stayed up that late. Otto, a retired 
bachelor, had a home in the country about an hour’s drive north of the city. 
He spent two or three days in the city, then two or three days in the country. 
Whichever house he was at he spent all the time working in the yard or on 
the house. Bmno was convinced that Otto had two houses simply because 
one was not enough to keep him busy. Each house was in perfect condition. 

“I don’t like the idea, Bruno. Why take the chance? The guy could 
be home, you never know. And if he ain’t we’re still breaking into some 
guy’s place, with his furniture, stuff we could break and all. We don’t 
wanna have trouble, upset people. We just want a warm place to spend the 
night. This other place is empty, nobody can complain, who could care, they 
moved out, they’re gonna sell it.” 

Bruno couldn’t argue with that. What good would it do to tell them 
what a jerk Otto was, with his huge gargantuan power mower for a two bit 
lawn that couldn’t be more than six feet by six feet. Every week he took five 
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minutes to mow the lawn (the whole Excelsior could hear it) preceded by 
two hours of smelly noise getting the fucking thing to work. 

And how could he tell them of his dread of entering the Romano 
house? He couldn’t explain it himself, but he now felt it. Aside from the 
horror of breaking into the house right next to the one where he had been 
raised. Not that he had any affection for it. He had only been in it one or 
two times. This was Ernie Romano’s house, where he married and raised 
Tony. Ernie himself had been raised in his parents’ house next door. Bruno 
had been in that house, where the old couple still lived, hundreds of times as 
a boy. He remembered the old warmth and smells, the welcome of the old 
people, always happy to greet and laugh with the boys as they ran in 
demanding food and drink. 

But this house had been different, cold, formal, artificial, forbidding, 
aloof in its sterile pretentiousness. Tony and Gino had always been 
instructed to take their shoes off whenever they entered this house. 

The men were inside the house in no time at all. Gregory was expert 
in picking locks and had passed on much of his knowledge in this area to 
Bruno. Normally Bruno would not have been able to learn such skills and 
wouldn’t have wanted to. For years several of the doorknobs in his own 
house had been loose, often pulling out in his hand when he opened doors. 

But now he was avid to learn, and when he did concentrate on 
something with his full attention he was often educable. He wanted to know 
all about picking locks, so he was an avid learner and Gregory was a natural 
teacher. He was amused when Bruno took careful notes during his lectures 
and practical demonstrations. 

The house was large, bare, dark, and barely warmer than the outside. 
In the dim light Bruno could perceive that the house had been left in an 
immaculate condition, no nicks or cuffs on the walls, no scraps or debris. 

The woodwork was polished a dark golden brown and smelled of Romano 
stolidity and decorum. 

The five men explored the entire house before settling down in one of 
the rear bedrooms which overlooked the large back yard. Here there was the 
most light shining through the windows. They quietly put down their back 
packs and bed rolls in the center of the room and sat with their backs against 
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one wall, side by side, all staring out the window at the sky and the wisps of 
clouds that flitted by. 

“This was a crazy idea, Mike,” Gregory finally said. “It’s not that 
much warmer here and we’re gonna have to watch the time to be sure we 
clear out of here before the neighbors wake up. Geez, this house is right in 
the middle of a crowded block, and it looks like the kind of block where 
people notice things, not like the kind of place we usually go. We shoulda 
stayed down more on the other side of Mission. Apartments, flats, stores, 
lots of vacant buildings, there nobody pays attention. This place is crazy.” 

Gregory often spoke that specifically, that is, stating the kind of place 
where they usually stayed (“apartments, flats, stores, lots of vacant 
buildings, down more on the other side of Mission”), instead of merely 
stating, “you know, where we usually go.” Bruno thought he spoke 
explicitly like this in an unconscious effort to provide Bruno with 
ethnographic verisimilitude, textural fullness. Soon, he thought, it would not 
be necessary. 

“Well, I heard about it and it’s near M.D.,” Mike said. “By the time 
that meeting was over it was so late and there was no place to go. This is 
better than walking two miles in that wind.” 

“Wasn’t that something, that sign at the laundromat, we been 
spending the night there for years and then all of a sudden there’s that sign, 
‘open 6:00 a.m., close 12 midnight,’ and locked tight. And no lock Gregory 
could bust.” 

“Hah, I just didn’t want to. They’re uptight, obviously, probably have 
the place watched now.” 

Bruno stared at the men’s feet. Even in the moonlight he could tell 
that Gregory was wearing one white, one brown sock. Bill’s very thin white 
ankles, sockless, protruded bonily from huge high top shoes. They reminded 
Bruno of the thin, vulnerable necks of children. 

“We should of spent the night at M.D. Right there where we had the 
meeting.” 
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“Are you kidding? With those refugees from Salvador giving us those 
dirty looks like they’d love to cut our throats if it wasn’t that Father Steve’s 
feelings would get hurt.” 

“Well, they’re sleeping there, aren’t they? Nice soft, warm cots, too.” 
Gregory rubbed his hands together, hunched his shoulders and chattered his 
teeth to emphasize how cold he was. 

“Anyway, we gotta be sure we wake up and clear out before it’s light 
tomorrow - tomorrow, hell, today.” 

“Ah, who cares? What’s anybody gonna do about it?” 

“You can’t tell, there are a lotta people don’t like us. That’s what that 
Reconciliation Day is for, to cool people down who are pissed about the 
mortuary.” 

Bill spoke for the first time. “Gregory’s right. I don’t like it here. 

This is near the place we were staying at, where the dead body was.” He 
paused. “And then wasn’t.” 

“Come on, Bill, don’t you think it’s about time you got over that? 

You got too strong an imagination.” 

Bruno pulled out the bottle of wine. And five little paper cups he had 
also bought. He poured everybody some wine and passed them their cups. 
They all drank silently for a while and then Bruno refilled their cups, 
emptying the bottle. 

“It’s true, not imagination,” Bill said. “I’m the only one left of that 
bunch, aren’t I? The others all cleared out, that’s how scared they were. It’s 
not just me. The fact is we woke up in that vacant lot and saw this dead 
body, the dead body of a black dude, no two ways about it, we split like shit, 
we thought about it, talked about it, argued about it and finally went back 
and that body was gone. Plain gone. And later Gus saw that dead dude 
again, only he wasn’t dead, he was walking around wearing this tall 
newspaper hat. He saw him just like you’re seeing me, and Gus took off. 
That’s how scared he was.” 
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“Well, it’s crazy, how many times I told you and how many times 
other people have told you, you don’t know he was really dead... 

“And how many times I told you, ‘really dead,’ he was stiff, sitting 
down, stiff as a board.” 

“.. .you don’t know even if he was dead and even if he was how he 
disappeared, maybe the cops came, and you don’t know the dude with the 
hat is the same guy, you can be sure as a matter of fact he ain’t.” 

Bruno spoke for the first time. “Well, maybe it is true and maybe it’s 
a sign. The Dead Dude who is resurrected must have some purpose. Maybe 
he will be Champion of the Dispossessed, lead the homeless to victory, the 
Arisen Dead Dude will save you.” 

He felt comfortable joking in this way as the others were always 
tolerant and shared a cynical, self-deprecating humor. But Bruno phrased 
the words carefully, because of his own scruples. He couldn’t bring himself 
to say, “Maybe he will be our champion, lead us to victory, save us-” 
Because of his scruples regarding misleading the others who, after all, had a 
dim awareness that Bruno had another life, even if they weren’t sure that he 
would ever return to it or of what it really consisted. And because he didn’t 
feel himself to be one of the dispossessed, one of the homeless. After all, he 
was surely getting enough data by now, had surely paid his Christian and 
writerly dues, wasn’t it time to go back home soon? Nello and Louisa were 
back from Italy, he had been away from his job for weeks, his brother-in-law 
would have a fit, he wasn’t looking forward to the scene he knew there 
would be. 

Besides, he didn’t like the way things were going. The homeless he 
had met were easy to be with, but now there was a group of left wing 
activists, with their Mission Coalition of Homeless, the ones who took over 
the meeting tonight. He didn’t like them and they didn’t like him. They 
seemed to ferret him out suspiciously and he wasn’t sure whether he had 
been more uncomfortable when one of them had belligerently accosted him 
or when Gregory had come to his defense with his, “Let him alone, he’s one 
of us.” That “he’s one of us” had given Bruno shivers. 

Gregory now said, “No, it’s not going to be no Dead Dude leading us 
to victory but the Coalition. Your attitude on them is all wrong, Bruno.” 
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Soon the men gathered their sleeping rolls and stretched out for the 
night. In no time the sound of snoring filled the room. Bruno winced at the 
loud sounds, especially of Gregory, fearing that they would be heard from 
next door. 

He thought he would not be able to fall asleep, fearful that they would 
not awaken in time to leave before daylight. He became more and more 
anxious as he had more time to think about the house, the street, and realized 
what he was doing. He wondered what Nello and Louisa would think, what 
Italia would think, what Gino would think. He wondered what he thought. 
He couldn’t tell. He felt benumbed about it all. 

He wondered whether this had been Ernie’s room, or Tony’s. He tried 
to imagine the nights of muscular athletic love making in the bed that would 
have been in the place where he now lay. Certainly Ernie’s reputation was 
well known. Tony’s too, but presumably he didn’t do that here . 

Almost despite himself Bruno began to feel drowsy. He wanted to 
stay awake through fear of being discovered, but he wanted to sleep because 
of the myriad recollections of his childhood and of his marriage the house 
brought to him. Ernie, Ernie and Emily, Emily and everybody else, and 
Gino all over looking for her. He tried to pray, feeling as silly as always, 
and little by little he fell asleep. 

Bruno was awakened with a start by sounds of thwacking and 
thumpings. They were soft and rhythmic. Then he heard the sounds of 
rustling of clothes and bed rolls, feet, groans and muttered curses. Then 
yelling, and the sound of a door. 

Next he felt a sharp kick in his side. He lifted his head up and stared 
out of his sleepy eyes. It took him a moment to realize that all of the men 
but Gregory and he had run out, some leaving their possessions. Gregory 
was in a kneeling position, holding his arms around his head where Ernie 
Romano was methodically pounding him, with long arking swings. 

Bruno mshed up, faster than he could have expected, He had an 
impulse to help Gregory but it was followed immediately by a shame so 
incredibly deep that he wanted to be invisible. He couldn’t be discovered by 
Ernie Romano. He tried to sneak away, but Ernie turned his ferocious face 
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toward him, yelling, “You bastards, you dirty bastards, you’re not getting 
away so easy,” and he moved toward Bruno, fists before him at chest level. 

Bruno shouted out, unthinking, although he was to devote a great deal 
of thinking to that shout of his in the future, “You’re my son’s godfather! 
You can’t hit me.” 

Ernie stopped and stared at Bruno, like a bull stunned with a sledge 
hammer, bewildered, dazed, his fists now limp at his side, clenching and 
unclenching. 

“Bruno!” 

Bruno ran out of the house. He ran up the street, recalling days when 
he had done so as a little boy. 
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Father Tooley's Main Event 


Father Tooley had finally tracked Tony down. They stood together in 
the back of Tony’s shop on Mission Street. 

“I’m glad I finally found you, Tony, you’re sure a hard boy to find. 
I’m so happy for you, lad, so proud of you. I just heard you decided to 
accept that scholarship to Stanford. You won’t regret it. You did the right 
thing, going to college and you made the right choice in Stanford, because 
you can be close to your parents.” 

“Well, I hope I did the right thing, Father. I don’t know if college is 
right for me. I never liked school that much. You know that.” 

“Ah, you shouldn’t say that, Tony. You were always a good boy.” 

“Maybe, but it’s going to take more than being a good boy at 
Stanford.” 

“You’ll have no problems, I have confidence in you. And I know 
you’ll do well in football. And that reminds me of the other thing I wanted 
to talk to you about. You know we’re having this Reconciliation Day that 
Father Steve is putting together. Well, that’s his show and I’m not going to 
say what I think about it. But I’ve been thinking it over, Tony, and I want to 
do my part. I’ve been wracking my brain trying to think how I could 
contribute to the occasion and finally it occurred to me. I think it’s a great 
idea and in keeping with the spirit of the day.” 

He looked carefully at Tony, his face a few inches from his, while 
Tony looked toward the front of the store, at the usual group of idlers who 
were chortling and guffawing at Frank’s latest witticism. Was it about him 
and Minnie? 

“Tony, this would be beautiful. It would really contribute to the 
success of the day. It would bring the two warring communities together in 
a truly symbolic way. But we need you to make it possible.” 
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He put one of his red hands on Tony’s shoulder. Tony turned his 
calm brown eyes toward Father Tooley’s moist blue ones. He waited. 

“Tony, you’ve got to do this for Mater Dolorosa. I know you’ve 
moved to the Marina, but your grandparents are still at M.D., and your 
thoughts are with us, I’m sure. When you’re at Stanford, when you’re with 
the Chicago Bears, you’ll still always be at M.D.” 

Tony smiled politely. 

“This is what I want to do. I want the main event of Reconciliation 
Day to be a basketball game in the gym, between the 8 th graders and the 
homeless, the best players they can put together. Wouldn’t that be great? 

But the 8 th grade didn’t do well this year. You know why, Tony.” 

He looked reproachfully at Tony. 

“Their coach did the best she could, but they didn’t have a chance, 
poor little tykes, against the likes of those brutes at Mission Dolores, without 
you. Anyway, Tony, I want you to take them in hand, coach them, inspire 
them, with you they would be transformed, would be a great team, make the 
parish proud. What do you say?” 

“I don’t know, Father. I’ve got a lot to do, what with the move and 
all, and trying to wrap things up before school starts, and I wanted to do 
some studying, to get a head start. It’s not going to be easy for me, taking 
those courses.” 

“Tony, I appreciate that, I know how busy you are, but this won’t take 
much time, a few practices, that’s all. Say yes, Tony, do it for M.D.” 

Tony nodded his head slowly, looking at the piles of basketballs 
nearby. 


“Ah, Tony, I knew I could count on you. It’s going to be a great day, 
Tony, with you coaching, we’ll smash ’em to pieces!” 
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Bruno Is Accused Of Being A Spy 


There was another meeting of the homeless sponsored by the Mission 
Coalition of the Homeless at the church hall of Mater Dolorosa one evening 
and Gregory and a few others dragged Bruno along. He didn’t want to go 
because they had been urging him to take a leadership role which he didn’t 
want to do and because he didn’t like the homeless activists he had met. 

Also, the group had gotten some money together and had been having a nice 
meal at a nearby restaurant and a lot of drinks, so Bruno was having a good 
time where he was. 

“Forget it, why do you want to go there, they’re a bunch of commies 
using you guys for their own purposes and besides I told you I don’t want to 
be active, in fact, I’m going to be returning to my normal life. This evening 
at this nice restaurant convinces me of that. What a difference from where 
we were last night, going to bed in the bushes in the park with no dinner. 
And , what’s worse, no booze.” 

“Get off it, Bruno, you took up this life like you’d been born to it. 

You don’t wanna go to that construction office and that computer you’re 
scared of, not to mention that Romano, beat the shit out of us, is he 
spreading the word about you?” 

“I don’t think so, from what I could gather, he has kept quiet about it.” 
Probably out of shame for me, that is decent of him. 

“True, I don’t want to go back, but I must,” he said in mock solemnity 
as he elegantly sniffed a newly filled glass of house red before sipping it. 

But they finally did drag him there and they arrived just as the 
meeting was about to begin. The church hall was not very full. There were 
about a dozen of the older seedy hoboes who ate at the M.D. soup kitchen, 
of the several hundred whom Father Steve had exhorted that afternoon to 
attend. There were an equal number of young parishioners who looked to 
Bruno like social work students doing their field assignments. And a few 
earnest, grim looking neighborhood activists. There were a reporter and a 
photographer from a newspaper. 
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They were all seated in folding chairs facing a large wooden table at 
the front of the hall. At the table were the four leaders of the Mission 
Coalition. Geez, look at them, they look like Vikings, commie Vikings, all 
way over six feet tall, must be 300 pounds each, all have blond hair and 
beards and they look mean as hell. And they ’re all wearing designer 
camouflage combat fatigues. 

The latecomers helped themselves to some coffee and cookies that 
were available at a table near the entrance and sat down. 

One of the Vikings began speaking in a loud booming voice. He 
welcomed the group, saying this was one of many meetings the Coalition 
was having throughout the Mission District to organize the homeless into a 
powerful political force so that they could effectively demand adequate 
housing, health care, clothing, food, as well as a say in the political decision 
making process of the city. The specific focus of their work in this part of 
the Mission, the Excelsior, was to support the conversion of the mortuary 
into a shelter for the homeless. 

“Well, that’s a quick rundown of the context, from the general to the 
specific. Now let’s get back to the general and let’s be even more general. 
This battle we’re waging is not a limited, isolated, backwater fight. It is one 
tiny, but important part of a larger whole. We’re not just fighting for you, 
er, our rights as homeless. We’re part of a larger struggle. Our enemies 
here in the Excelsior are the same enemies we have nationwide, worldwide, 
the same oppressors and racists and warmongers who are trying to keep the 
oppressed peoples of the world enslaved. 

“We have to remember the general context as we fight for our shelter 
here. We can gather strength from the knowledge that we are not alone, that 
we are a part of a vast army of oppressed who are rising up against their 
tormentors.” 

He went on in this vein for a while longer and then one of his 
associates read a list of resolutions that were statements of solidarity with a 
large number of individuals, groups, and movements locally, nationally, and 
internationally. 

Bruno was bemused. God, I haven’t even heard of some of those 
countries. Maybe they ’re not countries, but provinces. Rebellious 
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provinces. Anyway, the homeless here couldn’t care less, look at them, they 
have the same bored but polite, tolerant look they have at the prayer 
meetings before meals. Paying their dues. But those young kids are eating 
it up. 


A long discussion ensued concerning the best way to reach, motivate, 
educate, and organize the homeless so that they could form an effective 
political grass roots effort. Gregory kept looking at Bruno and nudging him 
to talk. Bruno wouldn’t, so Gregory took his flask out of his pocket and 
passed it to him, hoping it would make him feel more courageous. After a 
few swigs it worked. Bruno stood up and was recognized. 

“I think one negative factor in your organizational efforts is that you 
don’t take into account the heterogeneity of the homeless of this city. 

They’re not all alike or the same but your vocabulary doesn’t reflect that. 
There are many different types, and to organize them effectively you have to 
recognize that, because each group will require its own particular recruiting 
methods. What works for young families newly arrived from the midwest 
and suddenly without work, won’t work for your hoboes.” 

Once he got over his initial fear of speaking he was enjoying himself. 
He noticed, too, that all the young people seemed interested in what he was 
saying and some of the hoboes, but Bruno also noticed that the four leaders 
were huddling together and giving him the once over. 

“Anyway, I’ve been doing sort of a study of this over the last couple 
of months and I think I’ve come up with a pretty accurate classification of 
the types of homeless. And along with that is how many relatively of each 
kind, what personalities and special habits and special needs, and methods of 
coping, and....” 

“Never mind all that,” one of the Vikings boomed. “That sort of talk 
is divisive. That’s social science bullshit. This isn’t SF State, this is the 
Mission, the trenches, we don’t need no talk about ‘classifications,’” and 
here he raised his voice to a falsetto and made little derisive mincing 
movements with his hand and body which offended Bruno. “We need to be 
united, never mind the different types, we’re all oppressed, we’re all 
victimized.” 

One of his associates took over. 
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“At least we all are if we’re really what we say we are. If we’re not 
here under false pretenses.” 

“That’s right,” another said, “we been hearing stories about somebody 
trying to pass himself off as one of us but he’s really a spy. What’s this 
you’re talking about doing a study? What kind of crap is that?” 

“What kind of crap are those phony uniforms you’re wearing?” 

Bruno shouted. “What about you, how homeless are you? I bet if somebody 
followed you out after this meeting you wouldn’t go to some vacant lot or 
the laundromat but to Tiburon. That’s where you probably live. You never 
slept in those clothes.” 

There was general turmoil, giggles, scraping of chairs, movement to 
get some coffee and cookies. The leaders pounded the table for order. 

“Quiet, shut up. You, you’re trying to disrupt this meeting.” 

“No, I’m not, I’m just giving my opinion.” 

“You’re trying to divide and confuse the people. I know your type. 
And we don’t like that crap about Tiburon.” 

Bruno yelled, “You call yourself a coalition, but you have no respect 
for language. Coalition means a group of different kinds of people joining 
to work together on some issue. But you all wear a uniform and you don’t 
tolerate others who don’t go along with you in every detail. What kind of 
coalition is that?” 

The next thing Bruno knew the four Vikings had rushed at him, 
silently, agilely, gathered him up and carried him out the back door. While 
the others went back to keep people away, one of them proceeded to push 
him up against the wall and methodically beat him with his fists on his 
stomach and then rammed his knee into his groin. 

“Let that be a lesson to you. We don’t tolerate fascist spies.” He left 
Bruno groaning on the ground. 
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So, Bruno, who had been dragged to the meeting, was dragged out of 
it, and beaten besides. He lay there for a while and then gradually got up 
gingerly and leaned against the wall. Then Gregory came up to him. 

“Are you okay? They wouldn’t let us out. Said you were a fascist spy 
and that he was reasoning with you. God, did he work you over?” 

“Yeah,” Bruno whispered through clenched teeth. He felt theatrical. 
Like he was an actor, in a movie. After all, this was very unreal. He had 
never been in a fight in his life. 

Gregory put his arm around Bruno and gently, slowly helped him to 
walkaway. “You can forget those guys. Don’t let them shut you out. You 
got it in you. You made some good points. But you gotta commit yourself 
if you don’t want to be accused of being a spy. You gotta make up your 
mind whose side you’re on.” 
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Bruno In The Desert 


Bruno trudged wearily along outer Mission Street. His feet, in his 
scuffed up old Army boots (part of his homeless garb) ached miserably, a 
dull throb weighing them down. He knew he had flat feet, he should never 
have been drafted, he never could run or walk very far. At least since he had 
been an adult. As a kid he could do all that. 

In fact, that was why he was so miserable. He had thought he could 
walk to San Bruno Mountains. After all, he had done it practically once a 
week as a boy. Well, he had been foolish. That was long ago and he was 
out of shape. He should have taken the bus. 

He plodded on and on. At this rate it would be dark by the time he got 
there. He was hot, sweaty, and thirsty and had to restrain himself from 
stopping to have a swig from the bottle of whiskey he had packed carefully 
in his back pack. 

He was starting to feel foolish. Earlier in the day when he had made 
the decision to go to the mountain, he had been drinking and feeling good. 
That’s what I should do! What did people do in the old days, like pilgrims to 
see the desert fathers, when they were troubled, had to clear their minds to 
think things through? They went to the desert, or the mountains. And the 
Plains Indians, too. Same thing. They went out to seek visions in the sun, 
starving themselves until they hallucinated. That’s what I’ll do, I’ll go to 
San Bruno Mountain to seek answers to my dilemma. It’s a natural, what a 
sign. Bruno Atop San Bruno Mountain, it’s a sign from God, for sure I’ll 
find an answer there. 

Of course, he had been only half serious. When was he ever more 
than half this or that, more than half anything? But he had fancied the idea 
then and now he regretted it. Spending the night on top of that hill where the 
cross was, all alone (he had heard there were hermits living up there) in the 
cold and wind? He remembered how windy it was, even though he hadn’t 
been there probably in 30 years. He had flown his kite there many times, 
after all. 
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Bruno was beyond the San Francisco city limits now. Fie quickened 
his pace, feeling that his goal was closer. Yet the mountain seemed so far 
away. He lost his way a few times, since his memory had failed him, but he 
got back on the right track. He was in a semi-rural area and felt he could 
stop to have a drink. He did, had a few swigs, and rested. 

It was getting late, the sun was going down, but it was still hot. The 
whisky made him a little dizzy but he went on eagerly because he was 
almost to the little hill on the other side of which was the lovely canyon he 
remembered playing in as a boy, just below the larger hill on the farther side 
where the cross was placed. He had hunted for mushrooms there and 
gathered wildflowers, iris, poppies, and watercress that grew in the little 
stream that ran through the canyon after the rains. And the grass was lushly 
green there farther into spring than elsewhere. 

Bruno practically ran up the hill, he was so excited. Then he heard 
what seemed to be a ringing or buzzing in his ear and thought it was time to 
slow down. That’s weird, it sounds like traffic. He rested and listened and 
then climbed the few yards that remained to bring him to the top of the hill. 

He was so amazed at what he saw that he felt dazed and thought he 
would fall to the bottom. He had expected to see his green canyon and saw 
instead a great highway gashed through the mountain, streaming with cars 
and trucks and motorcycles. How could this be, they built a highway here? 
He never knew about this! 

He plodded on drearily down the hill, morose and sullen. He had 
known the mountain was threatened, houses had been encroaching for years, 
there had been a plan to level it for housing, but he thought that had been 
defeated, and now to discover a highway that from the looks of it had been 
around a while. Boy, am I out of it! And how ami going to get across the 
fucking thing without being wiped out? 

He waited at the side of the highway until he had a chance to dash 
across. ‘Fucking thing, ’ what a way to talk, what language to use on a 
spiritual quest, a pilgrimage to the cross to seek a sign! That’s me. 

Soon he began climbing up a fairly steep hill covered with fennel and 
scrub oak and brambles of various sorts. This hill was actually one of the 
smaller ones of San Bruno Mountain and on top of it, already in sight, was a 
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large white wooden cross which had been placed there many years earlier 
and visited by a few people at Easter. Well, at least that’s still there, can’t 
believe it, it’s amazing. 

Bruno was now at the cross itself, which was in the middle of a bare 
patch of ground on the top of a hill which looked down, now, upon the 
highway. He shook his head in sadness, recalling the view he had had from 
here the last time he had visited. One thing is the same, though, the wind. 
I’m hungry, so I’ll go down to that little ravine behind that rock to build a 
fire. It’s sheltered there. 

Bruno, without realizing it, without any awareness of his new 
competence, expertly gathered materials for a fire, expertly lit it and got it 
going, and then prepared his meager little dinner. He then sat back 
comfortably on his bed roll against a rock, lit a cigarette, and took out his 
bottle of whiskey. It was a quart bottle, full except for the few swigs he had 
had a bit earlier. He was prepared for a long sleepless night. 

He felt pretty good now. So this wasn ’t such a bad idea after all. My 
feet hurt like hell, but that’s ok. I can hear trucks and cars below, this is not 
my idea of getting away from it all, this used to be so quiet, in the middle of 
nowhere, now there’s a highway a hundred yards below. Well, I’ll just 
ignore it, I’ll try to clear my mind, think through this situation. Think 
through a lot of things. 

The immediate issue is what to do about this hobo thing. What am I 
doing, am I crazy? Dressing up like a bum, living like a bum, making a fool 
out of myself getting beat up by a Viking commie goon, cutting myself off 
from people I grew up with, well, that’s over, I proved to myself I can 
observe, I can look around me, I can notice things useful for my writing, I 
took tons of notes, none of which I’ll be able to decipher or will ever use if I 
do, but at least I proved to myself I could do it, a couple of months I did it. 
And the other reason was to imitate Christ, which I can say to myself now 
without snickering because I’m too detached to be embarrassed right now, 
I’m being analytical. So, in sum, I think it was a good experience, I tried to 
see other people’s perspectives and I did and I feel good about it, but it’s 
time to stop. 

Especially since Gregory and those guys want me to be a spokesman, 
they say that the others are either professional agitators with their own 
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agenda and that the rest are real hoboes who never stay in one place long 
enough, or their brains are mush from dope or booze or this and that and 
I’m a natural to be a leader because I’m “of the community. ” Hah, that’s a 
good one. What community and what place do / have in it? 

He squirmed in a spasm of actual pain at the memory. “You ’re my 
son’s godfather! ” How had that almost forgotten meaningless fact leapt 
into his desperate ashamed mind? “You ’re my son’s godfather! ” “Maybe 
you ’re my son’s father! ” What a pathetic, futile, desperate, feeble groping 
for fragile, for lost links. 

Besides, I’m no leader. 

Bruno had an image of himself during the last several months, with 
his dirty outer garments over his clean underwear, a hanger on, a bystander, 
somebody trying to hover on the outskirts taking notes as he is pushed 
forward to the front of a pack which is about to run over him. Hah. Some 
leader. 

Bruno went on and on in this vein for several hours as he sipped his 
whiskey and reflected on his life, a life that had been a cycle of hope and 
despair, a cycle of sin, repentance, sin (omitting the stages of forgiveness 
and grace), a cycle of creativity (sort of, perhaps) and sterility (for sure), a 
life of oscillation, fluctuation, vacillation, uncertain steps, false starts, 
mutable, transitory, all forgotten past and dreaded future, never a rich 
present except through the delusions of the bottle. It was difficult for him to 
conceive of eternity, the Church’s eternity. He didn’t even know what “a 
long time” meant. Except that anything that had been good for him 
happened “a long time” ago. 

Well, enough self-pity. Look at me, sheltered in this little gully with a 
fire and a bottle of whiskey, no wind even, here. This is my desert? I don’t 
think so. I’m going to go up to the top again, sleep right under the cross, 
exposed. 

He put out the fire, gathered his belongings, and climbed up the hill. 
Here it was very cold and windy. It was a clear night, the black sky full of 
tiny white blinking stars. There was a bright moon and much light. And, of 
course, there were the lights of the vehicles from the highway, although by 
now traffic was thinning out. 
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Bruno set his gear in order right under the cross, then sat down cross 
legged, with his bottle, looking out across the highway, into the dark hills 
and up at the sky. For a long time he sat there with his thoughts. 

Finally, he lay down with his head near the cross. Half in jest, but 
hoping he wouldn’t smirk, he muttered, “Oh Lord, relieve me of this 
burden.” He smiled, then snickered, and then broke down in sobs, tears 
streaming down his cheeks onto his arms and then on to the cold ground. 

Oh God, I really do want to be free of this burden. What am I doing with 
these people? I don’t belong with them. But where do I belong? 

He continued to lay where he was, only a few feet from his relatively 
warm bed roll, thinking that he would mortify his flesh by spending the 
night uncovered. Not even newspapers. But he did have his bottle, which 
was almost depleted, however. 

He didn’t think he would be able to sleep, but he did a little, 
occasionally, fitfully. He slept long enough and often enough during the 
night to be visited by a host of demons tormenting him in a series of 
nightmares that seemed, as the night wore on, to intensify in their horror and 
appalling visual imagery of pain and suffering. Each time when he awoke 
he had vivid recollections, but in the morning all he could recall was the 
recurring image of him being chased, up and down a long, ghastly gray 
flight of stairs suspended seemingly in blackest outer space, chased up and 
down by a pack of screaming, grimacing, biting demons, jumping over each 
other, jostling, pummeling each other to get at him, to tear him to pieces, and 
at the top and bottom of the stairs he could see doors ajar, and more demons 
peering, leering at him from behind the doors. All night, dreams from the 
frenzied worlds of Breughel and Bosch. 

Finally Bruno awoke. It took him a long time. His head pounded, his 
eyes felt hot and dusty and swollen, his body ached all over, and he was so 
cold his teeth chattered and he shook all over. When he inhaled he wheezed 
and his chest felt tight. Consciousness and awareness were slow in coming, 
but gradually he realized where he was and why. He kept as still as he could 
because of the pain in his head, but he allowed his eyes to move about the 
best they could, and he could see the white cross, beaded with dew, some 
beads dripping down forming little rivulets. He could see dew, or was it 
frost, on the tufts of grass at the edge of the bare patch. 
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And he could see, clutched in his hand, the almost empty whiskey 
bottle. He slowly drank the rest of it, hoping it would warm him. It only 
made him feel clammier and woozier. 

He got up very slowly. It was already late in the morning and the sun 
hurt his eyes, making him squint. He felt dizzy, so he reached out with his 
arm to support himself on the cross, but before his hand could touch it he 
saw, coiled in the hot sun a few feet from him, a snake. 

He stopped in his tracks, transfixed, hand inches from the cross, one 
foot in midair. He was terrified of snakes. He stood and stared, stared and 
stood. If he didn’t move it would be all right, the snake would leave, it was 
bound to. Besides, there weren’t any poisonous snakes here, or were there? 
Were there rattlesnakes here? As a boy he had seen some really huge snakes 
in these hills. 

He couldn’t move, he was hypnotized, immobilized with fear, even 
though his arms, his legs, his whole body ached. He kept himself from 
blinking his eyes, he must keep looking at that snake, can’t blink, but the 
staring caused his already tired eyes to ache more, to become blurry. In time 
it appeared to him that the snake moved, swayed, rose in the air, grew larger 
and larger, more and more indistinct, swayed closer, farther, blurring. 

Finally he had to close his eyes and when he did he shut them tight 
and grimaced as though he were bracing himself for the attack, he would 
resist no longer. So he closed and rested his eyes for a while and stood up 
straight, slowly. Nothing happened, so he opened his eyes. They were no 
longer blurry. 

He had feared seeing the snake at his feet, but it was in its original 
spot, had assumed its original size. It had not moved. He began to feel 
ridiculous. Maybe it’s asleep, it hasn’t moved a bit. Maybe it’s dead. 

He continued to look for a long time, still, but finally he took courage 
and slowly stepped forward, a tiny, cautious, painful step (he was so stiff!). 
The snake did not move. Bruno leaned forward slowly and took a closer 
look. My God, it A dead, it’s not even whole. He stepped up to it and 
looked down. It was a shed snake skin, nearly whole, but decidedly merely 
a skin. It was stiff. 
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Bruno gingerly stretched and exercised his arms and legs, revolved his 
stiff neck around as best he could, gathered together his gear and slowly, 
gloomily began the walk back to... back to what, “home”? 

As he paused to remove a thistle from his sock he wondered if he had 
been given a sign. Anyway, if it was given to me I didn’t receive it. Maybe 
it’ll come to me later. 
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Nicola Wants Out 


As Bruno walked down the dim seedy hallway, he looked forward to 
his weekly lunch with Nicola. He had just had a nice bath, put on clean 
under and over clothes (he tried to push out of his mind the looks Louisa had 
been giving him with his dirty clothes), and was anticipating a good 
satisfying Italian meal. After all, during the last several months he had been 
deprived of Louisa’s cooking, because of her visit to Italy, and by his living 
with the homeless. His only good meals were these weekly lunches with 
Nicola, and they had missed several of them, either because Nicola hadn’t 
felt well or because he had other obligations with his new friends. 

He was surprised that the door was closed. He knocked loudly and 
after a few moments Nicola opened it and welcomed him in, shaking his 
hand. Bruno noticed that he was not dressed up, but had on an old brown 
and white checkered bathrobe that he had never seen before. He noticed his 
thin white legs protruding from the robe, covered by gray hairs. 

Nicola walked to the bed, which was unmade, and sat down on it. 

That unmade bed was another thing Bruno had never seen before. He 
became alarmed. 

Nicola waved vaguely toward his little table where Bruno saw the 
liquor bottle and one shot glass. 

“Go ahead, Bruno, pour yourself a drink. I’m not in the mood for one 
myself, but you go ahead.” 

“Are you feeling ok, Nicola? Why aren’t you dressed? You’re not 
sick again, are you?” 

“No, no, I’m all right. Nothing wrong with me, physical, anyway. 

I’m just blue these days, that’s all. Getting old, Bruno, that’s all, I guess.” 

He sat with his hands clasped together on his lap, his head bowed, 
chin on his thin throat, eyes gazing blankly at his hands. He twirled his 
thumbs together and was silent as Bruno poured himself a drink, downed it 
in one gulp, and then poured another. He sat down. 
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“Well, why don’t you get dressed? Aren’t you hungry? I’m starved.” 

Nicola looked up at Bruno, sheepishly and slyly at the same time, then 
quickly looked back at his twirling thumbs. 

“I hear stories maybe you ain’t been eating too well, Bruno.” 

Bruno didn’t say anything for a while. 

“Well, I’ve been living with them, yes, to learn about them. You 
should sympathize with them, Nicola, your anarchist background.” 

“We anarchists always believed in work, we always worked.” 

“Well, anyway, why don’t you get dressed and we’ll go out, you’ll 
feel better getting some fresh air, seeing the people at the restaurant. Staying 
in this room all the time is bound to depress you. Let’s go, Nicola, spruce up 
while I have another drink.” 

“No, I don’t feel like going out today. Have another drink, stay as 
long as you want, keep an old man company, but I don’t want to go out. 

You can’t walk two blocks without somebody begging something from you. 

I don’t like it. And people lying on the sidewalks.” 

He nodded his head glumly. Bruno poured himself another drink. 

“Bruno, I want to talk to you. I been doing a lot of thinking. Lately, I 
been feeling different, don’t enjoy life like I used to. Maybe it’s old age, I 
don’t know, I don’t think so, but maybe I’m wrong. Maybe I can’t adjust no 
more so good like I used to. But I’m blue all the time, don’t get no kick out 
of life, no sapore , flavor, you know what I mean? Everything is flat. I don’t 
feel like I belong here anymore, I feel like a stranger, out there on Mission 
Street, it’s not familiar to me no more.” 

He paused for a long time. Bruno stared at his shot glass, and rubbed 
his lips reflectively on its sticky rim. 

“So I made up my mind to go back to the old country. I got nobody 
there, no close family, but I know people, I been writing, I can live cheap in 
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the old village. I already been to Social Security. The checks will go there 
every month. I can live on them. But I got no savings, nothing. I need 
money to get there, to set myself up. So I want you to give me the burial 
money. You won’t need it, I’ll die over there, they’ll bury me free of 
charge, I looked into it. 

All Bruno could say was, “Sure, Nicola, sure. If that’s what you want 
to do, if you thought it over and that’s what you want to do.” 

“That’s what I want to do.” 
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Tony Receives A Warning 


“Come on, Gonzalez, never mind the fancy stuff, play it straight. 
Throw it to Higgins. You, Scampini, stop being a glory hound, no more 
shots from half court, how many times I gotta tell ya, glory hound? Gaffney, 
move to the left, to the left, for Pete’s sake!” 

Tony wiped his brow with his sleeve. Boy, I forgot how much work it 
is. Especially with kids like that Scampini. If it was up to me I’d never play 
him, he thinks he’s so great but he’s one of the worst on the team and he has 
no team spirit. But Tooley says, ‘Oh no, Tony, he’s got a lot of talent and, 
you know, his mother practically runs the parish. You give him a chance, 
he’s a leader, the kids look up to him. You can correct his faults, I have 
faith in you, Tony. ’ Sure. 

“All right guys, let’s have a few laps and call it quits for today.” Tony 
watched Frank slowly walk toward him, his hands in his pockets. What is it 
now? Another crisis at the store? 

“How the kids doing? They have a chance to cream those gimps?” 

“It’s a toss-up.” 

“I saw one of ’em on the way over. Been standing on the same corner 
for months, asks me, ‘Do you have any spare change?’ I look at him and I 
say, ‘What did you do with that quarter I gave you two weeks ago?”’ He 
chuckled nervously. 

“Something wrong at the store?” 

“Just the usual.” He avoided Tony’s gaze, his eyes following instead 
the boys running and horsing around the gym. Tony waited. 

“Maybe it’s nothing, Tony. But I thought you oughtta know.” He 
kept watching the boys.” 

“So?” 
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“Joe DiNardi was by the shop. Looking for you.” 

They both watched the boys. 

“He was actin’ strange, Tony, that’s all. Looked like a corpse, hung 
over, eyes all bloodshot, the guy’s falling to pieces since his wife died.” 

“What did he want?” 

“He wanted to see you. He didn’t say what he wanted. He just kept 
muttering over and over as he sort of stared at the footballs, ‘You gotta have 
trust, you gotta have trust.’ That’s all, Tony. I thought I better tell ya.” 
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Confirmation Day 


It was the day before Reconciliation Day and Mater Dolorosa Church 
was filled for the confirmation of the school’s 8 th grade class. Also present 
was Bruno. 

He was all spruced up. He had had enough of the homeless. He had 
tried, goodness knows, he had never done anything like it before in his life, 
but it was time to return to normal. The problem was that it might not be 
that easy. By now everybody had heard about his strange behavior and he 
felt that his position in his little, dying community of the Excelsior, never 
high, had deteriorated beyond recovery. 

Certainly Louisa and Nello had been treating him differently, with 
reserve and diffidence, even if never talking about his transformation. He 
also never brought it up with them. He couldn’t for some reason. Louisa 
especially was taking his transformation hard. She was tolerant of strange 
behavior, if it had happened in the past, something she was familiar with, or 
if it happened on the other side of Mission Street. But in her home? 

Would he have to move out once again, carrying his little sack of 
ancestral soil to yet another place? 

Nicola was the only person with whom he had discussed his other life, 
in that brief, unpleasant exchange. He winced at the recollection not only of 
that exchange but of what had followed. He worked hard at blocking out the 
next inevitable memory of his visit to his mother (“I gotta no money.”) 

What was he going to do about Nicola? There, avoid the memory of his 
mother with a nicer thought, how to give Nicola his money! 

The only hope was Gino. He had telephoned from Portland. He was 
coming home, he would arrive tomorrow, as a matter of fact. Gino had 
some money, but he had probably used up most of it the last few months 
looking for Emily, not to mention having to pay people to work for him in 
the greenhouses. They never did a good job. 

No, he’s got no money, not enough, anyway. Maybe Gino can get it 
from his grandfather, though, that’s a possibility. 
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The thought made Bruno feel better. He was clean, freshly bathed. 
The music from the organ soothed him as did the bright, vivid colors of the 
stained glass. At least they haven’t plastered over that. Not yet, anyway. 

The church was filling up, mainly with relatives of the children. He, 
since he was alone, had been given a seat in a pew that was shortened by a 
massive marble column. One of the old ladies of the parish, who never 
missed an event such as this, was the only other occupant of the pew, so he 
had plenty of room and was comfortable. All around him were families, 
mostly Latino. Maybe three or four Italian kids in the class, out of 35. 

When I had my confirmation here most of us were Italian, even with Gino 
and Tony there were quite a few. In a few years there won’t be any. Well, 
so what? What difference does it make to anybody? 

He glanced around. Still, quite a few of the old timers here, like Nello 
and Louisa. God, there’s Joe over there with his mother. I heard she’s been 
dragging him to church every chance. He looks like hell, all he does since 
Minnie died is drink, doesn’t even go to work. 

He felt uneasy. He imagined that people were giving him dirty looks. 
He wished he could assure them that his hobo days were over. Surely they 
were? He would miss some of his new friends, but that’s the way it is. Most 
would be gone after a while anyway. And he wouldn’t miss the cold, the 
incredible cold, the cold from the ground, from the wind, and the hatred he 
felt directed at him. No, he was glad to leave that life, but he still felt 
unbalanced, unsure of what was next, what was his future life. 

He had no more money. He would have to return to work. He 
dreaded the scene with his brother-in-law. How could he endure it? 

Couldn’t he find some other job instead? What? Will the Lord provide? 
Bruno smiled to himself. He was still trying to sneak up on believing but his 
inner smirk was always on the alert. Yet, he was trying to believe. That’s 
why he was here. Not because of any bonds to the people being confirmed. 
There were none. Not like Nello, who would be invited to three or four 
homes for drinks, would give the kids presents. 

The ceremony began. Bruno became absorbed in its lovely pageantry 
- the children, in their best clothes, walking solemnly with the candles in the 
hands but with silly grins, the priests, the bishop, the lecture to the children. 
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No questions from the bishop, not like when he was a kid, probably they 
wouldn’t be able to answer any questions these days. 

Bruno’s dreamy state was disturbed by a gradual awareness of loud 
talking that was coming closer. Then he looked up to see the tall black man 
with his tall newspaper hat standing above him, beaming down at him. 

“Hello there, brother! Bless you and bless all these people. Move 
over, brother and let me sit next to you. I hardly recognized you in those 
clean threads.” Bruno moved over. 

It was time for the children to be anointed. The bishop intoned the 
solemn demands, “Do you renounce sin?” “Do you renounce Satan as the 
Prince of Darkness?” The black man loudly responded to each question, 
“Blessedly so,” “You better believe it!” Bruno cringed and shut his eyes, 
hunched up his shoulders and tried to shut it all out. Then he heard the man 
mutter, “I’ve got to get in line.” 

Bruno watched as he got at the end of the line of children. He 
watched Sister Agnes take the man by the arm and talk softly to him, trying 
to pull him away, unavailingly. The man followed the procession up to the 
bishop and the priests, who, after anointing the last child, turned their backs 
to the man, returning to the altar. The man, looking disappointed and 
confused, walked down the aisle. Bruno and the rest of the congregation 
turned around to watch him walk by. As they did so they saw that the entire 
rear of the church had become filled with silent staring homeless people. 
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The Blessing Of The Abodes 


The first event of Reconciliation Day Sunday was the special Mass of 
reconciliation, held at 10:00. This was the Mass to which all the homeless, 
all the refugees, all the parishioners had been invited, by sound trucks 
driving throughout the Excelsior, up and down Mission Street, blaring their 
invitations in Spanish and English for weeks, and by the yuppie parishioners 
handing out leaflets at comers. This Mass would initiate the day’s events 
designed to bring people together in a spirit of brotherhood and conciliation. 

The church was beribboned, festooned, and ballooned in festive 
colors. Flowers were everywhere. The church was packed. 

The highlight of the Mass had been when, after the collection the 
money and the bread and wine had been symbolically presented to a group 
of homeless, who proceeded to process down to the priests with the gifts. 
This caused quite a bit of shocked murmurings among the old timers. Surely 
this was going too far? 

Father Steve’s sermon had been rousing and fiery. He had been at his 
most inspired. Even the resistant old timers, who liked a good show better 
than anything, had been satisfied, even impressed. And really, when they 
paused to think about it, which they did, briefly, what he said was what they 
had always heard at church, but looked at in a new way given the new 
circumstances that confronted them - the old stories about the Sermon on 
the Mount, Jesus befriending the powerless and despised, Jesus living a life 
of poverty, born in a manger, dying rejected, scorned, scourged. It had been 
a solid sermon and had made everybody feel good. 

Now the Mass was coming to an end and people were fidgeting, for it 
had been long, with many readings and many songs from the choir, such as 
“We Shall Overcome.” Now everybody was eagerly anticipating the next 
event which had been hinted at but not fully disclosed. It was a mystery to 
all except Father Steve. Not even Father Tooley or the two young priests 
from other parishes who were assisting in the day’s events knew what was 
planned. On the program leaflets it simply said, after the Mass at 10:00: 

“11:00 (it was already 11:30): Blessing of the Abodes.” 
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Father Steve stepped to the pulpit. The church became hushed. His 
short, slender body peeked out boyishly behind the ornate wood. His dark 
face looked more solemn than ever. 

“As I said earlier, I am so pleased to see this church as filled with our 
brothers and sisters as it is today. I pray that this is a sign of God’s grace 
and a blessing upon this small and modest parish’s efforts to create a new 
community of peace, hope, and justice from the corruption of hate, envy, 
and suspicion. I also pray that all of you will remain for the next event of 
this solemn yet joyous day of reconciliation. And not only that all of you 
stay to participate in it, but that as its sacred mystery unfolds we gather to 
our bosoms others out there until our small body becomes a mighty mass of 
newly and joyously reconciled brotherhood and sisterhood. Yes, I say that 
others may join us, may walk proudly with us, with tears of love and joy, for 
in our next event we will, as a congregation, as the living body of Christ, 
march of out of those doors on a solemn procession.” 

For the first time the hushed silence was broken by wondering 
whispers. Father Steve waited patiently for silence to resume. 

“I’ll explain what that means. But first I’ll tell you a story for 
background. You know, traditionally priests have often engaged in a 
ceremony called blessing the home. The home, a dwelling of the family, 
that sacred institution, is a special place in the thinking of the Church, rich in 
meaning and symbolism and significance. It is at once the place of security, 
comfort, love, protection, education, nourishment, repose, work, generation. 
So it was not strange that the Church developed a custom whereby the 
priests would visit a parishioner’s home at certain times to bless it. 

“And so it was in the little village in Italy where my grandparents 
were born and raised. I remember vividly the story I heard as a little boy 
from my grandfather of the custom of blessing the homes in that little village 
so far away so long ago. 

“There was a certain day of the year when the priest of that time 
would go to bless all the houses. He would make a day of it, with all the 
official pomp and circumstances that the Church of that time and place loved 
so fondly. Multi colored flowing garments. Altar boys also solemnly 
dressed, carrying the cross and other symbols of the Church. Bells. Incense. 
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Water. All the pageantry that delighted a simple flock with few sources of 
entertainment and spectacle. 

“With all this equipage the priest would embark upon his day of 
blessing the homes. And he would proceed in a leisurely way, visiting each 
in turn the large homes facing the main public square nearest the church, the 
homes of the rich. He would enter each abode with solemnity, warmly 
welcomed by each family of notables. At each home he would perform a 
dignified, painstakingly correct, punctiliously correct ceremony of blessing. 
Which the family watched in hushed gratitude. Afterwards, all would sit 
down, including the altar boys, to pleasant conversation, cookies and drinks. 
Cookies! How my grandparents described with relish and love all these 
multifarious kinds of cookies! And I can testify to their goodness, because 
my grandmother made them for us, bless her soul.” 

Father Steve paused for a while, his eyes far away. 

“And the liqueurs! How many types, how many colors, five, ten, 15? 
Who knows. All delicious, each unique, every family proudly hoarding its 
own secret recipe. And then the procession would move on to the next 
house, to repeat it all over again. 

“And so on during the morning, and a huge banquet lunch at the home 
of the richest landowner. And then more of the same in the afternoon. 

“Until, by the time evening was approaching, this priest and his little 
assistants, having blessed the homes of all the rich families, would, on their 
way back home, stop at the ancient fountain where all the women went 
daily, maybe three or four times daily, for water. This fountain more or less 
separated the main, rich part of the village, from the part where the poor 
lived, the landless laborers, the widows and orphans, the despised of those 
days. Here, with barely a shrug of the shoulder and a glance this priest 
would toss off a casual blessing for the entire neighborhood and then hurry 
on back home.” 

Father Steve paused for a long time, his head bowed. In shame for 
this priest, for this Church? The congregation was hushed, still. 
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“I’ll never forget the image of that perfunctory, bored, weary, 
disdainful, shrugged off blessing. It was that story I heard as a little boy that 
made me want to be a priest.” 

He paused again for a long while until the silence was almost palpably 
unbearable. And then he pounded the pulpit with his fist and shouted, “But 
a different kind of priest!” 

Again a long pause while people calmed down after their shock. 

“So today I want to revive that old custom of blessing the abodes. But 
not of the rich. Oh, I know, we have no truly rich here at Mater Dolorosa, 
but we do have many who are blessed with fine homes, large, well- 
constructed homes, where they and their ancestors have lived in comfort, 
warmth and security for generations. These are the people I call the 
‘homed.’ No, it is not those homes that we, and I use we advisedly, will 
bless today. We will bless the abodes of the poor, of the weak, of the 
despised, of the homeless ! 

“Are you astonished at the notion? Do you marvel at my proposal? 
Are you thinking that Father Steve has finally gone overboard on this one? 
How can you bless the home of a homeless person? Well, you can, why 
not? For each homeless person does have a home, a dwelling, an abode in 
the bosom of the Church, in the Sacred Heart of Christ Jesus, in the heart of 
our Blessed Mother the Virgin Mary, each homeless person assuredly has a 
home in the lap and arms of our sacred Mater Dolorosa. 

“But that’s not what I mean, that’s not what our blessing of the abodes 
is about. This ceremony is not needed for the perpetual blessing that is ever 
present, ever renewed, ever becoming in the home of the Lord and his 
Blessed Mother. What we today, in a few moments, will do is embark upon 
an entirely new kind of blessing. We as a living congregation, as a living 
home for all in need of one, will walk out those doors, in solemn, yet joyous 
procession, the cross in the lead, the altar servers next, we official priests 
next, followed by all of you priests, we will all go forth in a body, a body of 
brothers and sisters, to bless the abodes of the homeless.” 

A complete, utter, amazed silence. 
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“Do not despair that we will never be able to find the homes of the 
homeless. A miracle will be performed, for most assuredly we will find and 
bless those homes. Follow me, brothers and sisters, join hands and hearts 
and minds and come with me.” 

Father Steve looked exultant. So did the other two young priests and 
the yuppie parishioners. And Bruno. Father Tooley and everyone else 
looked puzzled, confused, abashed, and chagrined. 

Father Steve huddled for a moment with the other priests and altar 
boys. Then one of the boys, holding aloft a tall cross, walked down the aisle 
between the awestruck congregation, his face blushing red. The other altar 
boys followed, then the priests. At the door Father Steve turned back to the 
still seated, staring congregation, beckoning them to follow. Then he ran up 
to the front of the procession, leading the way. 

A handful of yuppie families rose and rushed after the procession. 
Then all the homeless, perhaps three to four hundred, followed suit, rather 
sheepishly at first. How far would they have to walk? Wasn’t it about lunch 
time? This was a new twist. These were some of the thoughts shared 
among them. 

Ten or fifteen Latino women loyally if dubiously followed along. 
Bruno joined the procession, marching among the homeless. Father Steve 
had brought tears to his eyes and a tingle to his skin. 

That left about three hundred old timers and Latinos sitting stunned in 
their pews. Many remained there for a long time. Others went home and 
others still walked around the church grounds, the school playground, and 
the church hall to observe the preparations for the rest of the day’s events. 
They were bemused by it all but it was a show. 

The procession made its way down Persia Street to Mission Street, 
then turned right on to this major artery. It was Noon on a warm, if windy, 
day, and the streets and sidewalks were full of people. Before the group had 
proceeded more than a few blocks, hundreds of pedestrians had stopped to 
stare and then followed in curiosity. Traffic stopped. 

The wind blew the huge cross back and forth, forward and backward, 
so poor little Mike Gaffney (the last of the Gaffneys at Mater Dolorosa) was 
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having a rough time. The altar boys had never felt so self-conscious and 
humiliated. They had not bargained on leading an army of tattered and 
begrimed homeless through the Mission in broad daylight! 

Father Steve suddenly brought the procession to a halt. The people at 
the front waited for the others to catch up, looking around out of the corner 
of their eyes, not wanting to see the curious onlookers, not wanting to appear 
as though they couldn’t figure out what they were doing there. The 
onlookers were silent, absorbed. This was something different, all right, 
worth learning more about before dismissing it derisively. Wait and see. 

Bruno looked about him as he halted in the midst of a group of his 
friends, including Gregory and Mike. They were in the middle of the street, 
blocking traffic, but nobody seemed to care. No cars were moving anyway. 

Bruno was probably 50 yards away from the priests. He was not tall, 
so couldn’t see perfectly. Especially since his eyes were wet and his glasses 
steamy. Nor could he hear, despite the silence. 

All he could gather, peering over the tops of shoulders, in between 
heads, was that Father Steve was talking and gesturing, bringing his arms 
together on his chest, sweeping them out as far as he could, looking toward 
the cluttered vacant lot which Bruno noticed for the first time was where the 
procession had stopped. Then he saw Father Steve make what he presumed 
to be blessing gestures toward the vacant lot, which he now faced, his back 
turned to the congregation. 

After a few moments the procession moved on down Mission Street. 
Bruno tried to move forward so he could get a better position. Little by little 
he progressed closer to the front, but it was slow going, so tightly packed 
together were the people. 

Soon the procession halted again. Bruno, still far away from Father 
Steve, looked all around trying to see where he was stopping. It seemed to 
be simply the middle of a block of small Latino restaurants, laundromats, 
shoe repair shops, and shuttered, abandoned stores. Again Father Steve 
performed his pantomimic (to all but a few at the front) ceremony, with 
dignity, calm, and precision. Then he marched on. As the others followed 
him they all looked each way as they approached the spot where Father 
Steve had stood, looking for the blessed homes. Bruno saw only a bench at 
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a bus stop on one side and a doorway to an abandoned shop on the other 
side. Was that it, was he blessing the places where the homeless slept? That 
was it. He was blessing benches, dirty smelly doorways, and vacant lots! 
The Church had not lost its sense of theatre! 

The procession suddenly turned a corner, leaving Mission for a side 
street. Bruno was able to move forward fairly quickly now and soon he was 
near the altar boys and priests. He noticed that the younger parishioners 
were there too, looking flushed and excited, as did Father Steve, who was 
positively transformed, a striding giant. The other young priests looked a bit 
worried, Bruno thought. Father Tooley looked disgusted. 

After a few blocks Father Steve stopped. He turned around and 
surveyed the crowd as he waited for all to catch up. Bruno thought that 
Father Steve, as his eyes searched the crowd for a long time, began to look 
worried, even pale. Bruno was able to come up close next to him as the 
other priests seemed to move away, whispering to each other. 

Father Steve was standing next to a dirty abandoned car. He lifted his 
arms and began to speak. His voice was hoarse and without much strength. 

“Here we have another abode, another dwelling to be blessed by this 
priestly community. Like the other homes we have blessed on this day of 
special grace, on this day of reconciliation, it is not pretentious, it is humble, 
but it is home for some of our brothers and sisters and worthy, therefore, of 
our blessing.” 

Bruno tried to peer into the car, but its windows were covered with 
cardboard and newspapers. He leaned against it with his hips, suddenly 
tired, until he realized that might not be an appropriate position to maintain 
during the home’s blessing. 

Then, just as Father Steve had finished speaking and was about the 
bless the car, Bruno (and quite a few others) heard a man’s voice from 
within the car grunt, then shout in surprise, “What the fuck?”, followed by a 
woman’s whispers and then the newspapers from the back window fell and 
two astonished faces stared out at the congregants, who backed away. 
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“Come, let us return to Mater Dolorosa, friends. We have a full day 
and evening of activities designed to cement the bonds we are forging here 
now.” 


People scattered in a helter skelter fashion, some altar boys going in 
one direction, the others in a different one. People fanned out to avoid 
returning in the same way they had become because of the press of people 
behind them. All was chaos and confusion, noise and crowding. 

Bruno noticed that Father Tooley detached himself from the other 
priests and, looking at his watch, hurried off as quickly as he could move in 
that mob. Bruno reflected that the old Bruno would have tried to catch up 
with him, find a quiet bar and ask him what, confidentially, he thought of all 
this. But the new Bmno preferred to follow Father Steve, as he did. 

Fie caught up with the three priests, who had found a side street and 
were rapidly proceeding down it, surrounded by a few of the yuppies. Bruno 
had to almost run to keep up but was able to get close enough to listen to the 
three priests speaking. 

“Well, I think you went too far on this one, Steve.” 

The other visiting priest snorted. “That’s good coming from you! I 
never thought I’d see the day or occasion where you’d draw the line.” 

“This is no time for joking, Frank. Steve has not been careful.” 

“I have to agree, Steve. This was risky. Also, you could have told us 
about it.” 

Father Steve remained silent. 

Father Frank spoke again. 

“It could be interpreted as mockery, blessing benches and gutters and 
doorways smelly of piss.” 

“And what was that bit about the miracle?” 
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“Well, he probably meant by miracle that people would be wondering 
at the paradox, how could the homeless have homes to bless, and they would 
be surprised by the miracle of seeing he was blessing benches and 
abandoned cars.” 

“Hah, some abandoned car!” 

“That’s for sure. Steve, you sure picked a good time to bless that 
home! Next time you do it warn the inhabitants.” 

“No, his miracle was going to be the realization on the part of the 
congregation that the homeless really did have homes, yes, but beyond that 
they were every bit as precious as the fancy ones. But don’t you think that’s 
a bit subtle for this bunch?” 

At this point Bruno and the yuppies became separated from the 
priests, who had entered the rectory. Because of this Bruno did not hear 
what Father Steve was about to say or surely he would have behaved 
differently that afternoon at the reconciliation meeting in the church hall? 

Father Steve waited quite a while to respond to his critics, who began 
to feel a little guilty for being so hard on their friend. 

“You’ re right, I should have told you. I’m sorry you feel you’ve been 
compromised, but I didn’t think it would turn out this way. I had an entirely 
different vision as to how it would be.” 

“A vision! A miracle! This is our Father Steve?” 

“I had intended to preach at the end of the procession, we would have 
ended up at the park. I imagined a huge crowd, a nice mix of our 
parishioners, the homeless, and the curious from the Mission. I was going to 
exhort the parishioners to perform the miracle themselves by each one of the 
homed providing a home for a homeless person. I had the sermon all 
prepared: ‘You saw the homes we blessed. They are worthy of blessing 
because they house our brothers and sisters in Christ. But the miracle I 
spoke of is in your power, you the homed. You can transform these 
miserable homes into warmer, healthier, safer ones. Your homes are so big, 
you have so much room. Each of you can take in one person, take a brother 
or sister, a son or a daughter, into your heart and into your home.’ 
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“And I planned to go on and on, elaborating on that theme, but what 
could I do? I thought I would faint when I took a good look at that crowd 
and I suddenly realized there were only a handful of parishioners there and 
hundreds of homeless. I couldn’t go on in that situation. So I thought 
maybe I would bring it up at the meeting this afternoon if the mood seemed 
right.” 


After a while Father Frank spoke. 

“Look, Steve, I don’t want to play Monday morning quarterback, or 
anything, but isn’t it pretty obvious you went about this the wrong way? 

You were trying to be charismatic. This isn’t the setting for that approach. I 
mean, take it from me,” he said with an adopted deep Irish brogue, “old 
Father Wiegand, who knows his way around the parishes, you should have 
lain the foundation first, done the groundwork before all the splashy, showy 
symbolism.” 

“He’s right, Steve. Anybody just out of seminary would know that 
you should do the spade work first, quietly, talk to some of the leading 
families individually, gradually, get a few of them to commit themselves, 
then the others might follow. Although you’re asking a lot.” 

“I know all of that, but these old timers would never have gone for it. 

I did try, a little, but it was no use. There are two or three of the younger 
families who might go along, but they would have no influence on the 
others. That approach seemed too slow, too unrewarding. Besides, that’s 
not the way Christ did it. He went straight to the people. I guess I was 
hoping for a miracle. I hoped there really would be a good spirit today and 
that it would be enough to get a few people to step forward, and that would 
get the momentum started. We’d get publicity, the word would spread, it 
would snowball. It may still not be too late. I can try again at the meeting.” 

“Well, good luck.” 

“Amen to that.” 

Meanwhile, Bmno was walking toward Mater Dolorosa with Gregory 
and Bill. They were asking him about the Black Dude who had sat next to 
him at confirmation. Bill was convinced he was the Dead Dude and while 
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Gregory scoffed and Bruno wriggled with recollected embarrassment and a 
newfound feeling of brotherhood for the Dude, Dead or not, Bill muttered on 
and on, serious, worried eyes cast downward. 

Bruno was confused again. He was elated, jubilant because of the 
words and actions of Father Steve. But he had misgivings, feelings of dread. 
After all, things hadn’t seemed to go well. As a matter of fact, hadn’t it been 
rather a disaster? Despite Father Steve’s good intentions? And did he want 
to be drawn back to the brotherhood of the homeless the way this priest was 
doing, he who only a few hours earlier had been planning his return to 
whatever was normalcy for him? And the conversation of the priests was a 
bit of a let-down after what he tried to call (without smiling or grimacing, 
but couldn’t) the grace of the preceding events. 

After all, most of the crowd had been homeless or gawkers. And what 
did he have in mind with all that talk of a miracle? Bruno was as confused 
as ever. 

The streets were getting more and more crowded as they approached 
Mater Dolorosa. The Reconciliation Day fiesta had begun. 
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The Reconciliation Meeting 

The church hall had never been more crowded. Every seat was taken, 
people were sitting on the floor everywhere there was space, and standing 
against the walls. 

Father Steve had instructed the yuppie ushers to cleverly and 
unobtrusively maneuver people as they came in so that the “various groups 
wouldn’t be segregated. We want everybody to intermingle.” So the young 
men and women who during the week wrestled with ledgers, balance sheets, 
computer printouts, multiple regression analyses, and tort claims, were 
challenged to the utmost. Their instructions were basically to mix the 
parishioners in with the homeless, but among the former were the old timers, 
the relatively old time Latinos, the recent central American refugees, and 
themselves, the yuppies. 

Father Steve had left the details to their ingenuity guided by the 
Lord’s grace. He knew it would not be an easy task, based on the 
parishioners’ seating practices in church, not to mention their reluctance to 
mingle with the homeless (already scores of the matrons were testily fanning 
themselves with their programs in mute protest). It would take formidable 
skills, strength, perhaps brute force, to break up the bingo clique alone. 

And, of course, one couldn’t separate families? 

As it turned out, the ushers had failed miserably. The old timers had 
turned out in full force and had occupied the best center seats. They had 
prudently passed on the procession to bless the abodes because although 
they liked to see a good show they had no intention of being in that 
particular one. But this meeting promised to be interesting and they also felt 
strongly about their mortuary being turned into a homeless shelter. 

The Latinos were well represented also, but mostly in the back seats, 
which had been all that remained for them. The numerous homeless were 
pretty much up against the walls. One group of them had unfurled a huge 
banner on which was the slogan, “A Home for the Living, Not a Place of 
Death!” The ushers no doubt were looking forward to their more customary 
challenges the next day downtown. 
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In the center around a table sipping coffee and nibbling cookies were 
Father Steve, a lady from the archdiocese who had come to support the 
shelter, and the four leaders of the Mission Coalition. Also seated at the 
table were Rose Lombardi and Sara Alvarado, who had been spending 
weeks preparing their speeches against the shelter. They were representing 
the old timers and Latinos who were opposed to the idea, and they had taken 
their task seriously, researching the problem, and writing what they and their 
families considered powerful, rousing speeches. Nello had had a hand in 
helping out for everyone knew he had a way with words. At one time they 
might have sought out Bruno but everyone knew he had gone over to the 
enemy. 

Bruno had a place by the wall not far away, with Gregory. He still 
didn’t know whose side he was on. He knew what feelings he had seeing 
Father Steve nibbling, sipping, and smiling with the four fucking Viking 
commie goons, and he knew how he felt about going to the construction 
yard tomorrow. He felt very sour. 

Father Steve called the meeting to order. He made a brief speech 
praying, beseeching, begging all in attendance to enter the meeting in a spirit 
of good will, not contention and debate, to seek compromise. He said he 
would have more to say in a speech at the end of the meeting. He introduced 
the lady from the archdiocese, who spoke of her work with social services, 
and the great need she had seen for this kind of shelter, lauded the Coalition 
for the Homeless and the parish for its good work, and hoped that the 
parishioners would open their hearts to their new neighbors. Several of the 
leaders of the Mission Coalition for the Homeless spoke, and then Rose 
Lombardi and Sara Alvarado (to loud cheers and stomping of feet), and 
several yuppie parishioners, who spoke in favor of the shelter. 

Then there was a loud and raucous discussion, mostly between the old 
timers and the Coalition leaders and yuppies. Finally Bruno was recognized. 
The hall was hushed for this. 

“Father Steve, you disappoint me. How come you have those four 
Rambos up there representing the homeless? Who ever sees them sleeping 
on the benches or in the bushes, any of the abodes you blessed today? Why 
don’t you have my friend Gregory here as a speaker? He’s good, he’s taught 
me a lot and he really is a ‘neighbor’ as the nice lady from the archdiocese 
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puts it, and you can find him any day or night out in the streets here. How 
come he isn’t up there at high table with all you notables?” 

There was silence. The old timers kind of liked the tenor of the 
speech but they didn’t care about the distinction between the Rambos and 
Gregory. They were all bums to them. 

Father Steve stood up. “Everybody is welcome to speak. Naturally I 
recognized as leaders those who emerged, who presented themselves. But 
I’m certainly open to everyone.” 

Then one of the yuppie ladies spoke. 

“I want to second what Father Steve said. I served on the organizing 
committee for Reconciliation Day and I can assure you that we were very 
thorough in seeking a fair, balanced program.” 

Rose Lombardi’s husband, much to her annoyance, stood up and 
shouted, “Why don’t you try to build a dammed shelter for the hoboes in 
Pacific Heights? See how far you’d get. There’s plenty of great big houses 
there. Why do you come for that, go away and leave us in peace, for Pete’s 
sake.” He got a big hand from the old timers and Latinos, while the yuppies 
groaned and shook their heads in contempt. The homeless pretty much 
seemed oblivious to it all. 

There was a brief period of shouting, interrupted speeches and noise 
until one of the yuppie ladies in the audience was given the floor. She gave 
an emotional little talk about the crisis being an opportunity for the parish to 
test their Christianity, this could be their great chance in life to be witnesses 
for their faith. 

It was an eloquent little speech and was received in total silence. 
Lather Steve stood up to talk. But before he could, Bruno shouted to the 
yuppie woman, “Well, that’s a good idea, lady. Why don’t you test your 
Christian faith? Why don’t you , and that nice lady from Telegraph Hill 
there representing the archdiocese, why don’t you all open up your nicely 
renovated Victorian and Edwardian homes to my friends here? I can vouch 
for them. They treat furniture with respect. What don’t each one of you 
who is in favor of the shelter invite one homeless person to live with you? 
Wouldn’t your homes be nicer than a mortuary ?” 
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He spat out the word with a rhetorical flourish of contempt that 
dazzled him so much that he did not notice Father Steve slowly sit down, his 
face white, amid the roar of cheers and jeers. 

The meeting broke up. It was time for the basketball game. 
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The Game 


The gym was crowded and noisy. During the first half of the game a 
spirit of fun and good will prevailed (although a few of the mothers shouted 
threats to wring their sons’ scrawny little necks if they didn’t shape up, but 
they did that at all the games). The teams appeared to be evenly matched 
and played an exciting game. 

The score see-sawed back and forth, now M.D. 8 th graders taking a 
small lead, next the homeless catching up and surpassing them by, two, four, 
then tied, and so on, back and forth. All the fans were having a good time. 
The only time anything out of the ordinary was said was when one of the 
wags, noticing that the electronic score board read “Home” versus 
“Visitors,” told all his pals (who passed the bon mots along the wooden 
benches), “Hey, it should be ‘Home’ versus ‘Homeless.’” But even that was 
proffered, it seemed, in a spirit of fun and good nature. 

Things seemed to go wrong after the half time break, which lasted too 
long, probably. During that time most of the men went to the booths at the 
fiesta and drank quite a lot of beer. Many of them brought beer back into the 
gym, even though they weren’t supposed to. 

The long half time break was needed to give the players a rest. Father 
Tooley had declared that the homeless could field a team of ten and provided 
them with shoes. As it turned out, four of the ten chosen failed to show up 
for the game, and while some substitutes were rounded up, only six of the 
homeless were very good. One of them had to leave the game early in the 
second quarter because he committed too many fouls (he was big and gawky 
and couldn’t help knocking into people), so that the same five people played 
most of the first half. They had received no coaching, had no set plays, and 
had had very little practice. So, they were tired. 

M.D. was not any better off, however. They only had eight players 
total, and several had chicken pox and another had also fouled out in the 
second quarter. And they had had a bad season. Tony had done what he 
could with them, but they were small and except for Gonzalez and Scampini, 
who were prima donnas, were unsure of themselves and lacking in 
confidence. They also felt somehow tainted by it all. It was very foreign to 
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them, especially to Gaffney, who was still blushing from the procession to 
bless the abodes. His arms ached from carrying the cross in the wind, too. 

So, the second half of the game started with people still in a good 
mood. The score was 34 to 29, Home over Visitors, but it was soon 34 to 

33. It was at about this time, two or three minutes into the third quarter, that 
things suddenly changed and started to get ugly. 

First, Bruno entered the crowded gym, nudging his way through the 
crowd. He didn’t like basketball and hadn’t planned to be there, but on his 
way from one beer booth to another he had seen Nicola Santi walking in his 
direction, so he had darted into the gym to try to avoid him. Nicola! I can’t 
face him. Not till I see ifGino can get money from the old man. 

But Bruno’s appearance wasn’t what caused things to become ugly, 
although he did play his part later. What really began the process was when 
Father Steve came in with the four Vikings from the Mission Coalition. 
Father Steve was very busy and preoccupied and had many things to do, so 
he was making only a brief appearance out of courtesy. Unfortunately, 
however, when the homeless made a basket that brought the score to 35 to 

34, Visitors favor, he, probably merely out of politeness, cheered for the 
homeless. The whole gym noticed this. Father Tooley was outraged, and so 
was the crowd supporting M.D. “Our own priest cheering for the enemy 
team, can you imagine that, think how those poor kids must feel to see that.” 

Father Steve left immediately, unaware of what effect his innocent 
seeming act had had. The four Vikings remained, however, looking at the 
scoreboard, and decided to help their mates. They went over to their bench 
and the first time there was a lull in the play they entered the game. 

Tony, who had appeared distracted and moody throughout the game, 
hardly able to concentrate, didn’t do anything about that, but Father Tooley, 
his face redder than ever, ran onto the floor, shouting to the referee to halt 
the game. “What do you think you’re doing playing on this floor with those 
boots? That’s against regulations! Can’t you see the signs?” He was livid. 
The audience cheered him. 

The four Vikings merely returned to the sidelines and removed their 
boots and entered the game again in their stockinged feet. The game 
resumed, but it was a totally different game. 
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The four men were fresh, athletic, and tall. They played efficiently 
and smoothly against their tired little opponents. They played relentlessly, 
driven, and by the time the fourth quarter began the score was 70 to 34. 

The crowd was getting ugly. Quite a few of the homeless in the 
audience began to ease themselves out of the gym. The more relentless and 
grimly concentrated the Vikings were in their systematic routing of M.D., 
the angrier the crowd became. 

“Those bastards, they shouldn’t be doing that to those poor kids. It’s 
not fair.” That was what the more restrained comments were like. More 
typical was the one shouted by Chuck Lombardi, “Step on their fucking feet 
for Christ’s sake, as hard as you can!” 

Then it got worse. One of the Vikings had to jump for the ball against 
little Ramirez, and, of course, he easily beat him to the ball. In a few 
minutes that happened again (Ramirez was a little tiger of a player, and once 
he got his hands on the ball he never let go). This time the referee, a fourth 
generation Mater Dolorosan, threw the ball right toward Ramirez, but the 
Viking, angry, rushed at the ref, pushing him in the chest. 

At the very same time, Bruno yelled from the sidelines, “Those 
bastards shouldn’t be in the game. They’re ineligible. They’re not 
homeless, they live in a mansion in Tiburon!” He then turned around and 
walked out. Nicola must have gone by now. 

The place about erupted at that point, but it cooled down enough to 
allow play to continue. Then, thirty seconds later, when a Viking and 
Gonzalez both ran to get the ball, they collided (plenty of people swore they 
saw some ugly elbow work on the part of the Viking), and Gonzalez fell to 
the floor unconscious. That’s when the place erupted and fighting broke out 
and bottles were thrown and the four Vikings had to run for their lives. 
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The Dead Dude Is Arisen 


“There’s some madman running around with a rifle!” The man who 
was shouting this almost knocked over a fiesta booth of brightly colored T 
shirts in a hurry to run away. Bruno recognized him as one of the homeless. 
He ran off, still shouting. In the distance Bruno heard several pops. God, is 
that the rifle or just a car backfiring? What a day. This could turn out to be 
a disaster. He paused in his ambling walk around the playground, now 
filled with the fiesta booths. He drank his beer watching the once festive 
crowd suddenly become panic stricken as the man ran through their ranks, 
screaming about the madman with the gun. 

Booths were overturned as people tried to restrain him, while others 
also began to scream and run. Bruno did not like situations like this, so he 
went over to a nearby booth, now abandoned, left some money on the 
counter, and helped himself to a six pack of beer. He strolled away, as 
coolly as he could, to the back of the church, where there was a statue of 
Mary by a clump of trees. He thought it would be deserted and quiet there, 
and he was right. 

There was a little old wooden bench snuggled in between huge hedges 
and Bruno sat down there and drank his beer. Little birds chirped and 
danced about him. There were flowers growing, yellow daffodils, little 
white flowers he didn’t know, calla lilies. Bees, or wasps, he didn’t know 
which, hummed and buzzed. There was even a hummingbird hovering and 
darting about. 

But he could hear more and more noise in the distance, yelling, 
screaming, booths being knocked over, popping, popping sounds, maybe 
balloons, there were balloons all over the place, or was there really a 
madman with a rifle? 

This is just like me, back here behind the church all by myself, in the 
slow lane as Gino would say, when all the action is fifty yards away, 
probably good material. For somebody who was really a writer. 

He decided to walk over to the large patio or courtyard between the 
side of the church and the church hall. It was full of decorative banners, 
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booths, tables laden with food, and now, with people running about in and 
out of the hall, Latino women mostly, who were taking care of several men 
whose heads were bloody. 

Bruno was almost knocked over by Father Steve, who ran out of the 
hall, pale, sweat on his upper lip, muttering over and over, “Oh my God, oh 
my God,” with Sister Agnes following him. Bruno was becoming frightened 
and feeling faint. He listened to the sound of sirens in the distance. 

He asked one of the women what had happened. She shrugged her 
shoulders as she continued to apply wet cloths to a hobo’s bruised face. “All 
I know is all of a sudden everybody come running out the gym yelling and 
fighting.” 

Father Steve and Sister Agnes appeared on both sides of a tall black 
man. He seemed to be only mildly dazed, there was no blood apparent, so 
they left him with Bruno and ran off. Bruno held the man as he seemed 
about to fall. He noted that he carried a tall hat made of newspaper in his 
hands. 


Oh no, my God, the Dead Dude again. 

The man seemed to recover. He looked at Bruno for a while blankly, 
while he ran his hands over the crumpled hat, straightening and firming it 
up. Then a flicker of recognition appeared in his eyes. 

“Hey man, how ya doing? Hey, it’s heavy out there, this is the place 
to be, it’s peaceful here. Lotta bad vibes out there.” He gingerly placed the 
hat on his head. Bruno noticed that he winced as though in pain as he did so 
The sound of sirens was louder and closer. 

“Are you okay? Did you get hurt out there?” 

“Nah, just got knocked up against the wall and hit my head, nah, I got 
this wound on my chest from the time I hit that street sign, right here.” He 
stroked his chest gently. Bruno noticed some blood on his shirt. 

“There’s blood there, that’s not your old wound.” 
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“Well, I think somebody hit against it, or kicked it, or stepped on it, or 
something, it was quite a mob out there, heavy confusion, everybody 
running all over the place.” He licked his dry lips and continued to gently 
caress his chest. 

“Here, why don’t you take your shirt off and we can take a look at it 
and clean it up.” He helped the man take off his shirt. He noted ugly scars 
on the palm of his hand and remembered that crash against the street sign 
and the sound it had made and the beer bottle balloon floating up in the air 
and the confused look of the black man as he dangled on the street sign and 
the confused look when the bishop and priests turned their backs on him. 
Maybe he thought he was in line for communion? 

They got the shirt off. The man’s chest was long, narrow and thin. 
Bruno saw a long nasty scar across both nipples and a fresh oozing of blood 
from one end of it. He stepped away to get the man a bottle of beer and then 
got some wet cloth that he was about to apply to the wound when there was 
a sudden roar of yells and screams from the front of the courtyard and Bruno 
saw many men mnning in their directions, yelling, cursing, kicking at each 
other, falling over the patients on the ground, knocking over their nurses. 

They all stopped a few feet away. They stared at the black man, 
naked above his belt that looped twice around his small waist, a black man 
with a whitish newspaper hat tall on his head. Then there was yelling and 
screaming again, “The Dead Dude, look, that’s him,” and a rush away and 
toward him, and people yelling, look, he’s got wounds on his chest and 
hands, and women were crossing themselves, and praying, and some people 
were running away and others rushing toward the Black Dude whom they 
called the Dead Dude, hoping to see him, to touch him, and they were 
smothering him. 

“Let him alone, are you crazy?” Bruno shouted, but he was being 
pushed farther and farther away. “Let him alone, give him air, let him 
breathe,” but he was pulled farther and farther away until he was almost out 
of the courtyard. The sirens were screaming now, nearer and louder, 
piercing the late afternoon sky. 

Bruno saw Father Steve, who looked dazed, and he went to him and 
told him what was happening, that he should go help. Father Steve did, but 
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Bruno was pulled farther away again as throngs of people were running into 
the courtyard. How can they all fit in there, it’s a madhouse. 

Bruno was now out in front of the church. The sirens were blasting 
his ear drums now and he saw three fire trucks race by. Soon their noise 
became softer as they disappeared down Persia Street. 

He got to the steps of the church where the crowd was thinner. People 
were now running from the direction of the playground out into the street. 

He saw somebody he knew running by and he grabbed him. “What’s going 
on?” 


“Joe DiNardi has a gun and he’s looking for Tony Romano.” 

Bruno heard several more pops and turned to look toward the 
playground. There were more screams and more people running away from 
that area and he thought he could see puffs of smoke coursing slowly up in 
the air. It was getting darker now and he felt cold. There would probably be 
many children around Tony, Bruno thought. 

Without knowing why, he ran toward the playground. By now it was 
deserted of people but booths and their goods were scattered all about. He 
kept running until he came to a clearing where he could see Tony kneeling 
on the ground, his head bowed. He ran closer and could see that his shirt 
was covered with blood and then he saw that Tony was cradling Gino’s 
blood soaked head in his arms. When Tony lifted his head and saw Bruno 
he had the same expression on his face as his father had had when he found 
Bruno in his deserted house. 
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Bruno At Home 


He placed the little bouquet of wispy wild flowers in the urn, wiping 
the spilled water and leaves with his hand, clumsily. His hands were 
swollen and blackened now, more like Gino’s had been. 

He gathered up the old flowers and, still on his knees, gently stroked 
his son’s tombstone. His brothers-in-law had purchased it, along with the 
one next to it, for the old man, who had died a few days after Gino. Then 
they fired Bruno from his job. So, Gino got a tombstone out of the Giunta 
and that was the end of it. 

It was getting dark and cold. The grass was wet. It was time to go 
home. He slowly walked along the soft soggy lawn and then to the 
sidewalks, streets, and mausoleums, the City of the Dead. He walked to the 
Romano mausoleum, looked in all directions, and then unlocked the door 
and entered. One thing he had learned well, from Gregory, was how to open 
locks. 


The first thing he noticed was the huge bouquets of pink and white 
carnations, and stock. Their aroma filled the little house. They must have 
been brought today. The Romanos were very diligent about such matters. 
Bruno looked at the flowers closely and sniffed at their fragrance. 

Then he sat down on the stone bench and removed the squashed semi 
sandwich from one pocket and his bottle of wine from another. He ate and 
drank slowly, his legs crossed, staring at the devotional pictures as long as 
he could, until they gradually disappeared in the deepening darkness. After 
he finished eating he continued to drink for a while and then went outside to 
smoke a cigarette. 

The cold drove him back in to the mausoleum. He took out his burlap 
sack of ancestral soil from its hiding place behind the bench and carefully 
leaned it up against the wall. It now served as his pillow. He stretched out 
on the floor and rested his head against the sack, rubbing against it until he 
was comfortable. He had to be careful, however, as there were several 
holes, which he covered as best he could with newspaper, but he had noticed 
last night that soil was seeping out every time he moved his head. He had 
felt it on his neck and fingers. 
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He covered himself with his newspapers and settled down for the 
night. He retired early because he had to rise early, well before the workers 
arrived, or visitors. He had it timed perfectly now so that he always awoke 
in plenty of time. 

But tonight he couldn’t sleep. Thoughts, images, kept coming to him 
that wouldn’t leave, haunting him, nudging his mind to keep it awake. He 
sighed and sat up. He knew the feeling. 

He got out his tiny flashlight and his grimy little notebook. And his 
little pencil that was a mere stub now. He thumbed through the notebook, 
peering at it with the feeble light, looking for a blank space, but each page, 
front and back, was filled with his jottings, indecipherable to him now. 

He put the notebook back in his pocket and reached for the 
newspapers that were his blankets. He began to write along the edge of a 
newspaper, stopping for a while to sharpen the pencil as best he could with 
his thumb nail. 

He wrote laboriously in the dim light and with only his hand as 
support for the paper. He could barely make out the faded looking writing: 
A Banal Life. 
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